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special briefing, John 
O’Lonry looks ut closure plans 
and uttheHMI’serili cnl 
report on col lean and 

architecture f page 13). 

'J’hc new LONDON 
INSTITUTE opens on 
January 1, bringing together 
on a collegiate basis alfthe 
city's art, design and 
specialist col leges. Karen 
Gold considers the fate of the 
constituent mem bers (pages 
14&15). 

Pitfalls; the mineworkers' 
strike raised important 
questions about the future of 
workplace TRADE 
UNIONISM. Christine 
Edwards and Edmund Hoery 
conclude that old-style 
industrial relations are 
stronger but more limited 
than was previously thought 
(page 17). 

“Cambridge English" is a 
complex mixture of 
ideologies, personalities and 
inertias. COLINMacCABE, 
billed in the late 1970s as the 
Young Turk of English 
studies, offers his own insight 
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English and into the events 
surrounding his own 
controversial departure from 
Cambridge (page 19). 




That’s the way the money 
goes: the University Grants 
Committee has committed 
itself to a selective 
RESEARCH FUNDING 
policy. UGC chairman Sir 
Peter Swinnerton-Dyer 
explains the committee's ' 
aims and principles (page 20) 
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The arrogance of planners 


In The Poverty of Hiuoricism pub¬ 
lished -10 years ago Sir Karl Popper 
wrote: "The holistic planner overlooks 
the fact that it is easy to centralize 
power but impossible to centralize all 
that knowledge which is distributed 
over many individual minds, and 
whose centralization would be neces¬ 
sary for the wise wielding of central¬ 
ized power." A text maybe thnt should 
have been pondered by the National 
Audit Office before it recommended 
that the way to clear up the shambles 
created by the ignorant exercise of 
centralized power was yet more cen¬ 
tralization, or by the Economic and 
Social Research Council when it chose 
to take action against institutions 
whose students appeared to have low 
PhD completion rales according to 
crude mechanical criteria, or by the 
University Grants Committee as it 
contemplates the piles of paper it has 
been sent by universities as their bids 
in the latest planning auction. 

For nil three have placed their faith 
in the centralized power which Popper 
condemns as cither ineffectual or tota¬ 
litarian. The National Audit Office’s 


So the report’s conclusion that the 
UGC should have prevented universi¬ 
ties letting the "wrong” people go by 
setting them precise and detailed man¬ 
power targets is invalid, it ignores the 
legal independence of universities and 
(he UGCs lack of statutory authority. 
Already the committee is being hauled 
before an industrial tribunal because 
the age limit of 35 it set for “new blood” 
posts prevented at least one university 
making the appointment it wanted. It 
fails to explain how when r vice 
chancellor, or even head of depart¬ 
ment, had failed to enforce their 
managerial interests with sufficient 
vigoura London quango could identify 
let aione enforce these interests for 
them. It is based on a naive misreading 
of the intentions of the fund. Neither 


report points out that the more than 
■£200 million allocated to universities 
for “restructuring" was simply used to 
bribe sufficient teachers to take early 
retirement or voluntary redundancy to 
enable universities to balance their 
books - which of course had been 
unbalanced by the Government’s pre- 
| cipitate cut in their recurrent grant. 

The auditors express their dismay 
that far from being a rational restruc¬ 
turing of the academic profession this 
enforced wastage of more than 4,000 
university teachers was an almost en¬ 
tirely random affair. Instead of kicking 
out the sociology and Sanskrit profes¬ 
sors, the fund was used to provide 
handsome pay-offs to engineers and 
computer scientists with marketable 
skills and to offer a merciful release to 
older teachers who had no wish to 
prolong their careers in a demoralized 
profession. So after spending £200 
million the position has been made 
worse rather than better. In many 
cases the wrong people have left, and 
the flood of early retirements has 
reduced still further the profession's 
capacity for natural rejuvenation by 
ordinary retirement and routine re¬ 
cruiting. 

Naive chaps these auditors. Did they 
really imagine that a redundancy 
scheme designed to reduce manpower 
as quickly as possible could ever be 

used as a tiositive instnim^ni fnr 


the Department of Education and 
Science nor the UOC took the rhetoric 
at face value. Both knew that the now 
aborted “new blood" scheme was an 
essential corollary. 

The worst feature of the National 
Audit Office’s conclusion is ils instinc¬ 
tive assumption that the answer to any 
policy failure is always tighter central 
direction. But here the difficulty arose 
because bad decisions were made at 
the centre. These decisions were bad in 
this context not because the objective 
was wrong (although it was) but be¬ 
cause thmr were managerialfy incom¬ 
petent. A much simpler and more 
feasible way to achieve the Govern¬ 
ment’s own objective of reducing pub¬ 
lic expenditure on universities was 
available. If the cuts had been spread 
over a longer period, much less money 
would have been consumed by bogus 
“restructuring” and much more money 
would have been available for genuine 
restructuring in the form o? “new 
blood”. The mistakes identified by the 
auditors would have been avoided 
while the Treasury might even have 
made greater savings. 

The ESRC’s decision to get tough 
with institutions whose students take 
too long to complete their PhDs is 
another example of centralized power 
based on insufficient knowledge. 
There seems to have been no serious 
attempt to take into account the com¬ 
plexify of social science research in 
devising the council's new punitive 
policy, which has all the subtlety of the 
system for totting up penalty points for 
driving offences. The methodology is 
shaky: at a crude level Henley’s stu- 
dents are distinguished from Brunei’s 
whHc m the really big social science 
schools like the London School nf 


been attached to their variable voca¬ 
tional significance, although such in¬ 
centives or lack of them dearly have a 
major impact on completion rates. No 
one seems to have asked the much 
more radical question whether, if com¬ 
pletion rates are so low, the PhD may 
in some cases be an inappropriate 
vehicle for advanced study and re¬ 
search training in the social sciences. 
The ESRC at least should recognize 
that by putting pressure on institutions 
to make their research students com¬ 
plete their PhDs more quickly it mny 
be interfering with the traditional 
pace, and maybe pattern, of these 
courses. If that is what the council 
desires it should perhaps consider a 
reduction in the number of research 
PhDs and introduce more taught 
doctorates on the American pattern. 
That at any rate would be a positive 
rather than a punitive response to the 
political problem presented by low 
PhD completion rates. 

By the end of this month the UGC 
will receive from universities. their 
estimates of student numbers, finan¬ 
cial forecasts and accounts of research 
strengths. On the back of this informa¬ 
tion the committee will launch a new 
system for allocating money to univer¬ 
sities, the principles of which are 
described by Sir Peter Swinnerton- 
Dyer, chairman of the UGC, on page 
20. Will the UGC be able to avoid tnc 
perils of over-planning7 Maybe, if the 





to say no ,o minar, who waiiToTsvn 
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dearly undestood and if the committee 
is prepared to modify it in the light of 
experience. But the danger is great. 
The more explicit the allocation 
mechanism the greater the limit on the 
freedom of institutions. There is no 
point the UGC, following the line of 
the National Advisory Body, arguing 
that the new mechanism is simply ils 
way of doing its sums, that it should not 
be taken by institutions ns n guide to 
how money should be spent. Surely 
that is disingenuous. There is nlways 
next year and next year’s grant. 

nie perils of centralized power need 
to be kept constantly in mind. Popper’s 
point is sound. However voracious the 
appetite of central planners for dc- 

k " owlc fe c il never lie 
sufficiently satisfied to allow them to 
make the best decisions. Yet this 
appetite far information sometimes 
oppresses the freedom of institutions, 
F®|? s ®!° ns ’ mdivjduals, even thought 
Itself. Of course in a modern society 
governed by bureaucratic rules a ba- 
£2*1*5 to . b . e str uck between unsatis- 
no dcci sions at 
® ut there is another point that is 
S - Central planners 

often like to feel that they have a 
™dical effect, that with¬ 
out them institutions and systems 
would lapse into a comatoseroS- 
placencv. Yet those at the centre of 
Egj {oTmatioa oft *n have conJen- 
conservative views about 


constraint. 


The National Advisory Body’s reac¬ 
tion jo its most, serious rebuff, on 
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Rebels with a cause 


teacher ’on™ iMf’rS'u. 10 h"”* ? e victi ™ 

rebellious but not too rebellious It /.u?if ar ’ g i°8P°dinslongaathrre 3U it nwnt’nfp^ t il an ba Y e tbB Depart- 
must have been templing to let the of »£SE h, y a, !Pi* I S" ln “P«t,some criteria Sci *. nceact 

heart rule the bead and tell Sir Keith jf SSJSS? to the origin- SwT h h 811 ** at oddfi ^ dills 

wb fn feeUngs are abcady SmS MS" 8 m intakes was SSSSSW f * 

a 5° Ut btajwpoph for n^t LR ££rc£. SES* £ utcon “ to an and fffMSj? 11 ’ Nortl ! min g 
advanced further education pool. S?? 0 from ,he premise the ffnSS.n we J® ^Pnwed in 

That the NAB commltee decided to R was KafawRSh, 1 !? consldera- 

swdlow its pride and undertake the satis^TljSSfffSir Keith was not plannhia m if B t° Ve / a S. uutitlltional 

further review demanded of them is a ' exnSn y aftei ‘ Previously trahffd™.. % v? from teacher 
measure of political maturity, rather oro^ f™S^ lea f« nre at lack of ,?“ e » S 8 * 11 Ptodsieo a very 

than weakness. Nor Is the refold ?a . p ^F^, toward s a sUmmer system. SfSJl L H 81 - Tbc possibility of a 

meet Sir Keith's timetable merely the ’ to make ** 110 easier and^HertSSi Outfield Polytechnic 


ly has decided to select the victims 

S’nffr tl l an have thB Depart? 

ment of Education and Science act on 

orftwja which might be at odds with Us 
But that need not - and should not - 

-sSWswaas 



one college closure and a certaS i-W 1 B ot ~ 811(3 sh °uld not - 
amomt of juggUng with Intakes wu SffSSITnSo Vf 1 for CoUege 
not an impressive outcome tn «n ^ John, North RJdina 

^Saa from the premise the l2? « he ? were reprieved in 

■ was needed. It was JnnL 8 ? wider consldera- 
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One smallish point, V|« rw 
cellor. “*■ 

I do hope that it is “smallish* 
P ro . fes ?or Lappmg. NovembnV 
is the UGC s absolute deaff 
\reattxe that, Vice ChancdlT 
And we really don't want a 
lion ° f ISISl when, as W 
recaU, Doctor Comstock UA 
volunteered to take down £ 
last-minute submission by inh 
ontodubt mistook the pW 
and following his unexRctri 
arrival in Aberdeen In mid-aftn- 
noon was forced to dictate all 21 
Pages over the telephone to fe 
UGC secretary. We don’t warn 
that again. 

Quite so. Vice Chancellor. Boll 
wonder if I might just draw the 
meeting’s attention to paragraph 
132 on page 29, Immediately alter 
the section which speaks of the 
university "thrusting eagerly to- 
wards the 1990s”, 

Paragraph 132? 

Yes, sir. The first three lines. ,e Thh 
Is a university of greatly varied 
strengths. The world-renownd 
Department of Nuclear Tedmotow 
Is at the very forefront of 
cated resenreh Into this area otrild 
national concern; the Dcpartatal 
of Communication and Media Stu¬ 
dies has a reputation for leaching*. 
What is the point you wish to 
make, Professor Lapping? 
Well, Vice Chancellor, I rally rec¬ 
ognize that it’s quite unreasonable 
to propose major changes to a 
document which has taken you and 
the Registrar all weekend to com¬ 
pile, but I was wondering about the 
colon. 

The colon? 

Yes, sir. It docs rather Imply I 
“but”. ‘The Department of Noe- 
Icar Technology does all this, bst 
the Deportment of Communication 
and Media Studies only this ■ 
Might not the point be better maw 
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Excuse me, Vice Chancellor. 
Yes, Professor Lumkin? 
Surely, sir, the problem comb 
resolved by the use of a dash. Tw 
would carry the complement^ 
sense of “and-ness" out with cw 
altogether losing the idea o 
alternative strengths which a 
perhaps conveyed too sharply iy 
the fully-fledged “but”. . . 
Thank you, Professor LumKin. a 
thoroughly constructive sugges¬ 
tion. Now, any other minor com¬ 
ments before we ask the Bursar lo 
stamp and seal the letter. 

One very small point, Vice Ch& 
cellor. 

Yes, Doctor Sprogue? 

Well, slr t although l think we WJ* 
quite properly drawn attention to w 
mqjor achievements of aUo^ 
payments, pointed out the in}P°^ 
billty of finding any weak links, 
indicated the pride with whw * 
survey the past and the coiyUt^ 
u,i/L r __ tUm future • • • 
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against usj but.. . 

But what? j* 

Well, sir , we seem to have 
ly forgotten to mention the now % 
the university. 
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Scathing attack 
by UGC on ,f 
Green Paper X 


; J \ V 


by Ngaio Crequer 

Government's policies for higher 
education are defeatist, inconsistent 
ud show a lack of understanding, the 
University Grants Committee said 
jKterday. 

In Its response to the Government’s 
Giren Paper on higher education it 
issued one of its most critical public 
aieraents ever. 

[1 ms most scathing about Govem- 
uHt policy on student numbers - to 
Kovide resources only for its own low 
(jtiniate of student demand. Not only 
rk (he resources for this insufficient, 
bit the projections themselves could 
tot be relied on, the UGC said. 

For the 1990s this represented an 
^adequate and defeatist approach 
evta the Government's own policies 
a respect of the schools and the 
utinoal need for graduates. 

“We wonder why the Government 
ttould in the Green Paper be so 
pessimistic about the chances of suc- 
cus of its own policies in relation to 
Kfaoohasto make no provision for this 
lifts policies for higher education,” 
te UOC said. 

H& policy was also inconsistent 
iftihe Green Paper theme that the 


Hie UGC said the Green Paper 
t^iycd Utile understanding of the 
Proems and cost of restructuring the 
nsttnlty system to meet the Govcrn- 
wtH’i objectives. 

"We do not see how universities can 
Jraew satisfactory staffing for even 
Wr present academic balance. The 
Government is making things still 
rare difficult by pressing for enanges 







in subject balance and at the same time 
reducing resources to a degree which is 
bound to mean further reductions in 
staff numbers.” Further cuts would 
jeopardize teaching commitments. 

The UGC said the universities’ 
financial position continued to deterio¬ 
rate and it was greatly concerned that 
its previous request for truly level 
funding had been ignored. 

The Government proposed a con¬ 
tinuing decline in resources in real 
terms yet asked the universities to take 
on a range of new developments. 
Unrealistic Government assumptions 
on pay made things still worse. 

Unless the Government responded, 
the universities' capacity to preserve 
excellence in teaching and research, 
and ability to innovate and change 
must be in doubt. 

The cuts were having a serious effect 
on research. The Green Paper did not 
appreciate that less research was being 
done because there were fewer staff 
and these had to give more time to 
teaching. 

The UGC also said it will not go as 
far as the Green Paper suggests, and 
remove research funding from whole 
departments or whole universities. 
Although there would be selectivity, 
each university would continue to have 
a substantial commitment to research. 

The UGC also rejected the implied 
suggestion that it was the exception 
rather than the rule for universities to 
have strong industry links. All actively 
fostered pnvatc and public enterprise. 

The committee Baid it was unfortun¬ 
ate that the Green Paper seemed to 
suggest there were particular problems 
in tnc humanities. The training of the 
mind provided by an arts course made 
such a course os vocationally relevant 
as a science course. 

There could be no significant shift 
towards science and technology places 
without additional resources. 

• The UGC this week sent vice chan¬ 
cellors details'of the new funding 
policy which will make support for 
research more selective. 

Leader, back page 



Emergency meeting 
to avoid NAB split 

by John O'Leary although she would wait to 

An unprecedented joint meeting be- request was worded befc 
tween the two tiers of the National how to respond. 

Advisory Body was proposed this The board’s request was 
week to bead off a damaging split over sentative group of its mem 


week to head off a damaging split over 
next year's student numbers in 
polytechnics and colleges. 

The NAB board agreed to ask for 
the meeting after the local authority- 
dominated committee had been ac¬ 
cused of breaking agreed policy by 
accepting more students at the cost of 
reduced funding levels. The move 
went ahead against the advice of Mr 
Christopher Ball, chairman of the 
board, and may yet provoke a crisis 
within the NAB if the committee 
refuses the request. 

Mr Bob Morris, education officer of 
the Association of Metropolitan Au¬ 
thorities, whose Labour committee 
members were responsible for the 
decision to increase student numbers 
again next year, also oppi»ed the 
meeting. And Mrs Nicky Harrison, the 
senior AMA representative on the 
committee, said later that a joint 
meeting might be counter-productive, 


although she would wait to see how the 
request was worded before deriding 
how to respond. 

The board’s request was for a repre¬ 
sentative group of its members to meet 
thu committee, largely to ensure that 
agreement was reached on holding 
funding levels steady for 1987/88. But 
Dr Ray Rickett, director of Middlesex 
Polytechnic and the most outspoken 
critic of the committee's derision, has 
warned thnt he would try to convince 
committee members to reconsider 
their policy on next year’s numbers. 

The extra money allocated to uni¬ 
versity research underlined the despar- 
ity which already existed between 
universities and the public sector, he 
said, and the effect of higher enrol¬ 
ments would be to lower standards 
again. u It looks as if the panzer 
divisions of the University Grants 
Committee have triumphed again ad 
the NAB’s chocolate soldiers have 
melted in tbe heat of battle.” 

Almost 1,000 additional students 
will be taken by polytechnics and 
continued on page 3 


Mini-shuffle at the DES 


There was a surprise change In 
ministerial responsibility for higher 
education this week as an unintended 
consequence of the Government’s 
new agreement on Northern Ireland. 


by the resignation of Mr Ian Gow 
over the agreement. He was replaced 
by Mr George Walden (right), MP 


sponsibilltles, but It was expected 
that be would take over Mr Brooke’s 
brief for higher education and sci¬ 
ence. 

Although an MP only since the last 
election, Mr Walden has made a 
name as an eloquent voice on the 
right of the Conservative Party. 

A forma' diplomat, he Is a Cam¬ 
bridge graduate who also studied at 
Moscow University, the Ecole 



controversial nature of the 


Glittering prizes: 
A painting 
depicting six of 
the most famous 
men in Oxford’s 
history has been 
donated to 
Oxford 
Polytechnic. 
Entitled'The 
Oxford 

Progression" by 
Eric Scott, It has 
been donated by 
the Arrowcroft 
Group, which 
wanted It to go to 
an educational 
institution 
closely connected 
with the property 
development 
professlon.lt 
shows, from left: 
William 

•Gladstone, Lewis 
Carroll, Lord 
Stockton, King 
Charles I, Lord 
Nuftield and Sir 
Richard Burton. 


Geography 

degrees 

criticized 

by Peter Aspden 
The level at which geography degrees 
are awarded at two colleges of higher 
education has been criticized as not 
up to the standard of most university 
geography degrees elsewhere io the 
country” in an external examiners’ 
report. 

The report is on courses at 
Rochampton Institute of Higher 
Education and St Mary’s College, 
Twickenham for the two colleges' 
validating body, Surrey University. 

The examiners have told the uni¬ 
versity that the number of staff in the 
departments is too small and “in 
general terms (with notable Individual 
exceptions)top far from the research 
frontier”. The facilities available also 


with the staff, because they appear to 
have been thrown into a university- 
level situation, without any oportunity 
for refraining, and without any of the 
associated benefits. The number of 
students involved would appear to 
limit severly any time for research,” 
says the letter to the university's 
examinations department. . 

The examiners said it would be 
"Invidious and unhelpful” to pick out 
areas of weakness and strength in the 
departments, but the university should 
seriously address the question as to 
whether its graduates are comparable 
in standard to those produced else¬ 
where in this particular field. 

They added that the conduct of 
examinations left much to be desired, 
and that there was clear evidence that 


probably some truth in this. In which 
case the departments should seriously 


m m.)» ujlTij .|i 


"The questions, for which we as 
externals must take a share of the. 
blame, are not sufficiently chal- 

letter recommends that the 
universlfy harmonizes the degree 
courses ui both departments: 

“This will not completely solve all 
the problems outlined above but could 
go a lone way to solving some of them. 
Failing mis we think you must serious¬ 
ly question whether either insltutlon 
should be offering honours degrees in 
geography,” concludes the letter. 

Neither the rector of Roehampton, 
Dr Kerin Keohane, nor the principal 
of St Mary’s, the Rev Desmond 
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Last exit from Cambridge 


One of (he advantages of living In 
Leeds (which I shall be leaving when 
a new director of the polytechnic 
arrives to take up the Job) is that 
music is always in the air. Leeds is In 
any case an underrated dly, under¬ 
rated that is by southerners who have 
never seen it. Its Institutions are 
outstanding; even a polytechnic 
director lias to concede that its 
university has always been cele¬ 
brated for Its scholars. Academics I 
retire from it who (ell me (hat (hey I 
came 30 years ago for a term only and I 
couldn’t bear to leave. 

Out let me concentrate on music. 
The piano competition Is famous. , 
Envious of the pianists, conductors 
now have their own competition too. < 
The Leeds Musical Festival has just i 
completed Its 127th year. It takes j 
place now every second year and has i 

a permanent festival chorus instead i 
of disbanding it every three years. < 

c 

Those, of course, arc events. What c 
may not be so well known is Chat l 
music Is In the Leeds air all the time, f 
T he parish church has a fine tradi- £ 
lion and under Simon Lindley con- 
tlmies to extend It. Sunday morning ■ 
In the parish church Is a musical | 
experience whatever you think of the ■ 

services; and the architecture of Ihe s 
church Is remarkable too. The v 
annual international concert season d 
uses the famous town hall. In short, p 
there Is music everywhere. No doubt o 
the Jewish dimension or the city has cl 
much to do with it. a 

t! 

Music makes me feel at. home l 
because I have sung In choirs and t 
attended concerts ever since 1 was a l 
student - and found conversations 
and arguments with musicians enjoy- < 
able however stupid they might be. 1 
For music offers a world of total \ 
absorption, dominating the whole 
life. There Is only one other artistic 
sphere to compare with It; and (hat Is I 
the world of architecture, which I 
also becomes an obsession. But 
architecture Is frozen music and has 
the same compulsive dimension. 

These thoughts are In my head 
because I have Just been to a per¬ 
formance of Beethoven’s Atissa 
■ Solsmnis In the town hall. It was one 
of the grandest musical experiences 
of my Ufo. There was a huge choir, 

- with the festival chorus and the Leeds 
Philharmonic Chorus, four brilliant 
soloists, the London Symphony 
Orchestra all under the control of 
Charles Mackerras, grinning at tho 
gallery as he took bis bows. It was one 
of those occasions when everything 
comes together and makes a.work or 
art Incomparably greater than any of 
Its parts. 

The Mlssa Solemnis has really 
nothing to do with the Moss. It is an 
oratorio, with better words than 
many a piece cobbled together to 
provide an excuse for song/VVhat for 
me completed the experience was 
that for mice the music and the 
architecture (the music and tho 
frozen music) wore as one. 

It seemed as If the music had been 
waiting In the air Inside Brodrick's 
arrogant town hall, resplendent with 
colour and light and sound, and just 
wanted the signal to come together In 
glory. Culhbert Bred rick won the 
competition as a young man In 1852. 
Queen Victoria opened It In 1858 
when Ihe proceedings inside the 
Victoria Hall started with Mendels¬ 
sohn’s Eltiah and ended with Hand¬ 
el’s Messiah. That must have been 
the longest concert ever held In Ihe 
hall and I rejoice that I was not there. 
TheAffasti Solemnis was long enough. 


Sir. - Thu dispute over Dr Colin 
MacCabe's failure to be reappointed 
to Cambridge English in 1980 will look 
like a storm in a teacup to most of your 
readers: the more so because, us he 
now concedes ( THES, November 15), 
he would io any case have resigned Ihe 
post he did not get, and could in any 
case have chosen to remain leaching in 
Cambridge. Inother words, he was not 
obliged to leave at all, and the claim 
that be was forced out is unfounded. 

One possibility he might now con¬ 
sider is that even five years ago his 
critical views looked old-fashioned, 
being based on the fictional practice of 
Janies Joyce, who stopped writing in 
the 1930s, and the theories of Roland 
Barthes, whose notion of linguistics 
was so outdated that he imagined the 
arbitrariness of the sign - a principle 
familiar to Aristotle, Aaufnas and 
Locke - to have been a 20th-century 
discovery. The exit of modernism, that 
Edwardian dogma, may mean the 
entry of modernity. 

The hierarchical suggestion that 
only professors have weight and au¬ 
thority in Cambridge, too, strikes me 
as antique: many a professor lias 
recently discovered he has neither. 
And as for the final suggestion that 
Cambridge English inhibits a politi¬ 
cized view of literature, l can only say 
chat in a quarter of a century of 
lecturing here I have not noticed it, 
and that much of The Idea of Liberal- 
ism is based on my own Cambridge 
lectures. 



Colin MacCabe: "storm In a teacup" 

It is true that walk-outs have occa¬ 
sionally occurred on demonstrating 
that Marx, Engels and their English 
disciples publicly and repeatedly de¬ 
manded racial extermination; or that 
socialism, which commonly favours a 
privileged class, is only spuriously 
left-wing: views unpalatable to con¬ 
servatives and socialists alike. But such 
walk-outs imply that attention has 
been rendered; their incidence, in any 
case, diminishes; and no official 
attempt has ever been made here to 


Logic of choice Detained 


Sir,-The article by Hollis, Sugden and 
Weale (THES , October 25) on “Rid¬ 
dles of Public Choice” raises difficult 
problems, but makes most of its points 
on the assumption that it is rational to 
choose X rather than Y; to drop litter 
on the beach rather than remove it; to 
take that action which, taken general¬ 
ly, does not lead to the public good, 
but dominates because It is less 
burdensome to take. 

Preference, however, determines 
choice and many prefer to remove 
their own litter because the trouble in 
doing so is slight and the pleasure of 
leaving a small portion of beach in 
good order is great. Their own future 

E leasure and that of others is taken 
ito account. 

May I suggest that the authors would 
find fewer discrepancies between 
theory and observation if they took a 
broader view of the consequences 
individuals consider in forming their 
preferences, 

There is no need for an “alternative 
logic of choice in which dominance is 
not a self evidently rational principle”. 
There is much need for-a clearer 
realization of the likely effects on 
others of our own behaviour. 


Sir, -1 would like to protest at the 
detention of my colleague, Mr 
Yousuf Gabru, mathematics educa¬ 
tion fellow In the education depart¬ 
ment at the University of Cape Town. 

He was arrested at his mother’s 
home on Friday November 8. It is 
now b week later. He has not yet been 
allowed a visitor (not even his 
mother). He has not been allowed 
research material. His name has not 
yet been listed by the police, which 
means that his detention cannot be 
referred to In the press. This has 
meant that our department's protest 
statement may not be published. 

As we slated: “We know Yousuf to 
be a dedicated educationist of the 


Yours faithfully, 

N. L. LAWRIE, 
Department of Operational 
University of Strathclyde. 


Research, 


Church colleges 

Sir, - Your provocative and slightly 
misleading editorial of November 1 on 
the church colleges, urged that the 
issues bo argued “with concern and 
passion”. Dr Daniel has done that 
(THES, November 8) and though his 
vigorous comparisons between a 
polytechnic ana a church college are 
not beyond dispute, he is right to make 
them. 

Joint support from central govorn- 
: ment and the church lays on the church 


censor my lectures. 

GEORGE WATSON. 

Lecturer in English, 

St John's College, 

Cambridge. 

Sir, - Colin MacCabe is entitled to his 
own version of the recent history of the 
Cambridge English faculty, but many 
of the events he describes will bear a 
different reading. Personally I have 
always found the diversities of 
approach here a source of great vitality 
and so have our external examiners, 
who year by year comment enthusiasti¬ 
cally on the quality of the work that 
they find here. 

In another respect, also, the record 
needs to be kept straight, since the 
article carries a clear implication that 
the decision of the university's 
appointments committee not to 
appoint MacCabe to a full lectureship 
was in some way associated with his 
opinions and methods. 

As chairman of the faculty at the 
time I was a member of the committee 
(which was presided over by the vice 
chancellor's deputy) and heard no 
evidence of that kind when his case was 
considered; nor did the university 
committee which afterwards inquired 
into the matter find any such impropri¬ 
ety. Is it not time that this canard was 
buried once and for all? 

JOHN BEER, 

Peterhouse, 

Cambridge. 

highest Integrity and someone deeply 
committed to peaceful, constructive 
and ftmdamentai change in educa¬ 
tion. These very qualities have re¬ 
sulted In his recent election as chair¬ 
person of the Western Cape Teachers 
Union. 

“We do not believe that his deten¬ 
tion can in any way contribute to a 
peaceful resolution of the present 
crisis In South Africa, Indeed such 
arbitrary action can only serve to 
increase conflict and polarization." 


Yours faithfolly 
CHRIS BREEN, 

Senior lecturer in ma 
education, 

University or Cape Town, 
South Africa. 


mathematics 


Patrick ,N\mgens |.y^Vbdi«Z 


which the possibility of belief in God, 
and the study and practice of the 
Christian faith are taken seriously. The 
colleges should be attempting this 
openly and unaggressively, with abso¬ 
lutely no pressures, explicit or subtle, 
on freely recruited students and staff, 
in three main ways. 

First by encouraging within the 
college an open but supported wor¬ 
shipping community - it is honest 
inquiry and commitment that natter, 
not building “monumental chapels". 
Second, through the truthful aha con¬ 
siderate treatment of all college mem¬ 
bers by one another, regardless of 


Flixborough 

Sir, - It is unfortunate that the other¬ 
wise excellent article by Dr Dickson on 
risk (THES, Nov L) should be marred 
by the repetition of the Incorrect 
statement about Flixborouah. This 
attributes the blaihe for the disaster to 
the senior chemical engineers on the 
staff. In feet the persons referred to 
were not chemical engineers by train¬ 
ing. were certainly not members of the 
Institution of Chemical Engineers - 
the chartered body which represents 
the profession. Nor would they prima 
fade appear to have been qualified to 

opportunities - never requirements - 
for college members to consider 
Christian lnsightB and contributions to 
the intellectual, creative.and profes¬ 
sional disciplines offered in foe college 
and to ethical, moral, political and 
sodal issues. 

There are taxing ideals and most of 
us fall far short of them most weeks. If 
we are ever found not to be seriously 
attempting them - and foe current 
Culham Institute Research Study may 
'have some tough thingB to say to us - 
then certainly we deserve to be dosed 
or taken over by local education 
authorities. But our efforts are in no 
way diminished by any similar commit¬ 
ment in a polytechnic, authority col¬ 
lege ot university which succeeds in 
offering higher education in a Christ¬ 
ian context even though, unlike the 
church colleges, it has no actual obliga¬ 
tion to do so, ^ . 

foe church coUeg^shriSidTS^to 
rame under the aegis of the National 
Advisory Body three years ago did so 
because we wanted publicly to remove ■ 
any false impressions that church col¬ 
leges either got or wanted:any more' 
favourable treatment from ! govern- 
?“ th ? rit y or 


nother, regardless of polytechnic ^ Worth, 


have been corporate members of the 
institution. 

Chemical engineering has been at 
the forefront of training in risk assess¬ 
ment In this country for a number of 
years. Courses in safety and loss 
prevention are regarded as an essential 
part of any undergraduate course 
which seeks to be accredited by the 
Institution of Chemical Engineers. 
Yours faithfully, 

D. C. FRESHWATER, 

Department of Chemical Engineering, 
Loughborough University ol 
Technology, 

Loughborough- 

tions closed or merged within the last 
10 years we have learned that neither 
their buildings nor their staff can be 
redeployed for educational or com¬ 
munity purposes anything like as easily 
as those of local authorities. So, I for 
one, now want to say clearly to 
.government and any interested mem¬ 
bers of the electorate; "Don’t with¬ 
draw support from any more church 
■ colleges unless you are sure you under¬ 
stand what they are trying to do and 
nave concluded either that they aren’t 
doing it or that you don’t want it 
done , 

All of which is no sort of authorita¬ 
tive statement and I have no doubt that 
some of my colleagues and students 
wm be having a go at me next week for 
various points of emphasis. But we 
shall aU have had our thinking shar¬ 
pened by vour probing editorial and by 
Dr Darnel s prompt and firm response. 
Yours "concernedly", 
G-P.McGREGOk, Principal. 

3Sul£p Ripo " Yo * “ d S * 

i publication should arrive by 

Tuesday morning. They should be as 
• »o rt ppsslhle and written on one 

iff ^ edilor 


Challenging 
the ESRC 

S' r » ”1 8m j n agreement with 
claim of the provost of UnivprS 
College London, (THES, K 
8) that the new ESRC policy roS? 
ing submission rates will havei^ 
effect of trivializing the "social J 
pology PhD and force British dew? 
ments to abandon any claim to dfi i 
tion . However there is an addS 
point to be made here. 

It is true that any reduction Id 
time required to train a sodal anda* 
poloaist will have a catastrophic affect 
on the future Of the subject. Britiih 
social anthropology's internatiotul 
reputation is based on detailed md 
meticulous fieldwork, and thisisnom 
exercise that can be hurried or shor¬ 
tened. If our students are forced to 
finish within four years, the result win 
be^a body of half-trained anthropolog. 

However, it is unlikely that foe 
subject will wish to commit suicide in 
this fashion for what are now relathch 
few students. Students funded from 
sources other than the ESRC will 
ensure the continued supply of highly 
trained professionals for which social 
anthropology is justly renowned. The 
paradox is that it will be the ESRC 
students, who presumably ate the best 
in the country, who will be hustled 
through their research, end up least 
well qualified, and have most difficulty 
in finding a job. Is this what the ESRC 
has in mina? 

Yours faithfully, 

PETER RIVlfeRE, 

Chairman, 

The Association of Social Athropotog- 
ists of the Commonwealth. 

Sir, - As reported in your newspaper 
on November 1, the Economic aod 
Social Research Coundl recently 
announced sanctions against httift- 
liuns whose social science research 
students holding grants from ESRC 
have a poor record of submitting 
theses. Queen’s Univeristy was ifr 
eluded on the so-called "black list 
because three ESRC-funded students, 
who commenced research in 1979 and 
1980, had not submitted their theses 
within four years. This is a post 
distortion of the true picture. Most 
social science reserfrch students in thu 
university arc financed by the Depart¬ 
ment of Education Northern Ireland 
(DENI), not by the ESRC. 

In 1979 and 1980, the twoyearaM 
which the sanctions are based, a 
DEN I-funded students entered at 
university to undertake social scjmr 
research. Eight completed by summer 

1985 (42.1 per cent). If the tMJ 
ESRC-funded students were indud«. 
the completion rate would be 36.4 p« 

■ cent. Even the lower figure pheg 
QUB in thirteenth place out o w 
institutions and well above tbccnt-wi 
line of 10 per cent set by the ESRt. 

The university has a right of apj*® 
to the ESRC, which it IntendJW 

account only the funding of rtu«“ 
who are normally based on theniufr 
land, gives such a misleadmgpicW™, 
the university’s achievements in 
area. 

Yours sincerely, 

Professor COLIN CAMPBELL, 
Pro-vice chancellor, ,_ .... 
The Queen’s University of BelftH. 


Correction 

Sir, - Some of your readers may 
believe that to include wW* "L* 
verted commas is to imply 
were spoken by the person to _ 
they are attributed. May UrS**. 
categorically deny that I said (8^ 
ter or anywhere else) 
you ascribe to me on the & ont r® 


last week’s issue. 

Sir Keith Joseph has said 
that he will fight for more 
the universities once they ^ 

with the sort of arguments ^ 

needed to convince his Cam® . 
leagues. The research council* ^ 
provided such arguments. “P t*: 

Keith has just won extra 
them. • ■! 

Yours sincerely, 

P. SWINNERTON-DYER. ; 
Chairman, t ‘‘ ! 

University Grants Committw- * 


Grants issue 
‘shoved under 
the carpet’ 

Ky David Jobbins 

National Union of Students 
calculates that if the grants increase is 
£ded in the extra £25 million 
sanoMced by Sir Keith Joseph, secret¬ 
in of state'for education and science 
St week, it can only amount to 3 per 
Si and could be considerably less. 

I, was this week urgently seeking 
deification from Department of 
Education and Science officials on the 
number of extra students upon which 
the new money is calculated. TheDES 
aid the increase assumed 2,000 more 
riudent award-holders. 

If as they fear, it conceals a con¬ 
siderable projected increase in student 
numbers, the scope for an increase in 
die rate of grant will be small. An 
unouncement of the rate and revised 
parental contribution scales is ex- 

^jjusfwWcb met the then under 
itaetsry for higher education, Mr 
Frier Brooke last week, believes that 
canisters have yet to decide what the 
increase should be. 

Us leaders are angry that further 
erosion of the value or the grant seems 
inevitable so soon after ministers drop¬ 
ped their long-promised review of the 
entire student financial support 
astern. 

Ms Vicky Phillips, NUS vice presi¬ 
ded for welfare, said: “There is a total 
failure to produce any alternative to 
die Misting unsatisfactory grants sys¬ 
tem. Instead of being honest and 
showing what they have arrived tit. it is 
bring shoved under the carpet in the 
hope that no-one will notice." 


SA ban stands 
despite outcry 

Orpnizers of next year's World 
Archaeological Congress this week 
tonBrmed their decision to bar South 
Africa in the face of threats from 
fading Western academics to with¬ 
draw In protest at an appnrent breach 
of academic freedom. 

Ihe congress has been scheduled to 
place in Southampton next 
September but the British organizing 
raunittcc ran into opposition from 
w Association of University Teachers 
81 the university as well as from 
Morals and anti-apnnheid groups 
°ttr the presence or South African 
archaeologists. 

Ih British organizers say that they 
speed to ban the 26 South African 
participants, some of them black, 
®wr duress in the face of Ihe opposi- 
“n and the fear that the conference 
toqld not be able to go ahead if the 
Lotions were not withdrawn. 

Bat their decision has angered other 
•jSdemics who regard it as a breach of 
*ademic freedom and the affair has 
the first real test of the AUT’s 
gjjjjjjf ofa total academic boycott of 

The executive committee, meeting 
5 *»■ t0 uphold the ban "rcluc- 
m y in the knowledge that some 
respected colleagues would be 
**«pded. Several of the barred partlci- 
j®“ ,s are known to be outspoken 
opponents of apartheid. 

More anniversary 
year scholars 

fvL rty 8 thousand students from the 
yrornonweaith now hold scholarships 
by the Common- 
fiJMnlilp Commission, 
ft! ™ c W W8 «cr, the chairman of 
Sf>ahk^? 1 L S ? n “id: “The Common- 
pJr‘P Scholarship and Fellowship 
JSSS2" 25 y e ®« It is fitting 
^is anniversary year the com- 
should be supporting an un- 
E^ntly large number of overseas 
“agars and fellows in Britain." 

} aWl two ' w ®y scheme, by which 
; veln™L are °“ er «<l not just by dc- 
; BSSjcountries Like Britain but also 
I &TL d ? vclo P ia g countries accord- 
2^ ,heir ureans, drew £9 million 
| k° m Government this 


SERC forecasts CERN cut 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Science and Engineering Re¬ 
search Council's forward plans 
assume a 20 per cent cut In the 
council’s payment to the European 
Laboratory for Nuclear Research 
(CERN) In Geneva, although no 
official decision on the British sub¬ 
scription to the laboratory has yet 
been taken. 

Sir John Kcndrew's review group 
on British contributions to high- 
energy particle physics, which re¬ 
ported to the SERC and the Advisory 
Board for the Research Councils 
earlier this year, recommended a 25 
per cent cut In the CERN subscrip¬ 
tion. 

But the new SERC chairman. 


professor Bill Mitchell, said last week 
that SERC had decided to plan for a 
20 per cent cut before Kentlrew 
reported, and assumed this In its 
forward look for the ABRC. 

The Kendrew recommendations 
are with ministers, and the verdict of 
an interdepartmental committee set 
up to discuss Ihe report was due for 
discussion In Cabinet earlier this 
week. The most likely outcome is a 
decision to seek a reduction In the 
overall CERN budget, by negotiation 
with other member nations during 
1986. 

Professor Mitchell was speaking 
on publication of the SERC's 1984/85 
annual report, which records foe 
continuing shift from foe two “big 
science" boards In the council - 
nuclear physics and astronomy, 


space and radio - to engineering. 

The engineering board's budget 
has risen from 20.9 per cent to 25.9 
per cent of the council's total In only 
the Inst five years, and is set to rise to 
28 per cent by 1988, However, the 
council has decided to freeze the 
board’s expansion pending o review 
of Ihe effectiveness of SERC en¬ 
gineering research. 

The review, by a group chaired by 
Dr Cyril Hilsum of GEC, will 
attempt to review £350 million of 
SERC Investment over the last ten 
years, and has commissioned studies 
of selected areas from Ihe Technical 
Change Centre and the Science Poli¬ 
cy Research Unit in Sussex. It Is due 
to report by next February, although 
pressure of time may dictate an 
interim report. 






"TYPICAL ' Y0V WATT foR 7£ 
YCARS ANDTHEN 3 CoM£ AWNS. 1 ’ 


Keele and North Staffs merger plan unveiled 


by Peter Aspden 
A new 8,000-student university of 
Staffordshire, mainly-funded by the 
University Grants Committee and re¬ 
taining a normal university salary 
structure and conditions of tenure, is 
the recommended outcome of the 
proposed merger between Keele Uni¬ 
versity and North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic. 

The plan comes from the two institu¬ 
tions' working party on merger, which 
envisages a new body “which would 
combine the status and the excellence 
associated with universities with the 
range of opportunity, responsiveness 
ana innovation associated with 
polytechnics." 

The new university would extend 
the range of that elusive concept 
“quality , and do so in foe context of 
responding to the growing and well- 
founded demand for social accounts- 


Emergency 
meeting to 
avoid split 

continued from front page 

colleges next year unless the commit¬ 
tee’s decision is reversed. But since the 
NAB estimates that another £15 mil¬ 
lion Is needed to keep pace with 
inflntion, total numbers would have to 
be cut by more than 5,000 to preserve 
existing funding levels. 

The NAB committee has already 
made clear that it will not sanction a 
further reduction in the unit of re¬ 
source in 1987/88. when its next full 
planning exercise takes effect. Offi¬ 
cials have been told to proceed with 
planning for cuts of at least 20 per cent 
in humanities and other non-vocation- 
at areas. 

Further indication of the board's 
determination to hold that position 
came with a recommendation this 
week to defer adopting new weights, 
making allowances for the extra costs 
associated with a variety of academic 
subjects, until the Government allo¬ 
cated more money to the public sector. 
The new weights had been supported 
by the Department of Education and 
Science as an aid to its policy on 
teacher training and other areas. 

Changes to the system of allocating 
money from the advanced further 
education pool were agreed, which wm 
remove the proportion of advanced 
courses they offer. 


bility in higher education, says the 
working party report. 

The vice chancellor of Keele, Pro¬ 
fessor Brian Fender, said this week 
there were two aspects of novelty 
about the new university, namely the 
breadth of courses on offer and the 
emphasis on a regional context. 

‘‘it is not just a cross-binary move, 
the new university wpuld very much be 
part of a region and work closely with 
the local population in the sphere of 
continuing education," he said. 

He stressed that the proposed move 
was not a short-term response to 
financial difficulties. “It Is something 
which cuts across several years ana 
several governments. We are thinking 
about what type of institution would 
best serve the area in the 21st century." 

Die new university, described in the 
report as “one of foe most exciting 
developments in higher edcuation for 


many years", would combine many of 
the complementary courses offered at 
present by the two institutions. 

It stressed that it was “essential that 
the new university should have the 
style and dignity of other national 
universities, perceived by the local 
community, potential and existing stu¬ 
dents, employers, notional agencies 
and the Government as embodying 
excellence in Its tenching and research 
programmes." 

A new royal charter and a private act 
of Parliament would be required to 
transfer the property, rights and liabili¬ 
ties of Keele and Nortn Staffordshire 
to the new body. 

On the key issue of funding, the 
report says that, as the new institution 
would have the full status of a universi¬ 
ty, its main source of fending should be 
through the UGC. It was essential (hat 
the level of funding available by that 



A beached whale buried five years ago ty scientists at Lancaster 
University has been disinterred so that its skeleton may be used for 

^TheMfwhSe was washed up on the Lancashire Troast and buried 
under the supervision of mammal expert Professor William Potts, who 
Is how overseeing its reconstruction. ... . . . 

Tissues from the whale before It was burled were examined by 
biochemists and the 22ft-long skeleton Itself is said to have many 
Interesting features for study. 


Threat to Oxbridge colleges’ graduate fees 


Oxbridge colleges could lose several 
million pounds if they fail to justify 
how they spend the special fees they 
receive for each of their state-funded 
graduate students. 

The research councils have written 
confidentially to foe two universities 
asking the colleges for details of the 
services they provide to graduate stu¬ 
dents. .. 

At present the universities are paid a 
standard annual tuition fee of £1 » 632 
per student to line with all universities, 
which covers laboratory, libraiy. and 
some tuition costs. Colleges also.re-, 
ceive a supplementary payment of just 
over £1,000 per student. - . . 

The research councib, ,und?r Jp- 


creasing financial pressure, have de¬ 
rided to review aU current items of 
expenditure including postgraduate 

Economic and Social Research 

find the first reply satisfactory, and a 
second letter was sent in the summer, 
calling for a quick but fuller response. 
Any changes will be introduced next 

^The^lleges are clearly feeling the^ 
heat. Sir David Phillips, chamnan of 
the Advisory Board for foe Research 
Council, hfis pade W.fw.pM 


not convinced foe college supplement 
leads to any scientific benefit, nor (hat 
it goes op student welfare or accom¬ 
modation. 

At Oxford there are 660 graduates 
supported by the research councils, 
earning the colleges a total of 
£750,000. Graduate-only colleges ate 


particularly worried. 

The British Academy, which sup¬ 
ports a further 380 students at Oxford, 
says it will watch the outcome of this 
issue closely. Mr Peter Brown, the 
secretary, said if such fees were stop¬ 
ped there was bound to be a knock-on 
■ effect, although foe Department of 
Education and Science; would- still - 
.retain the firjal.say. < •/. 1<;j - | 


route would not be less than the sum 
the two institutions would have been 
granted severally. That sum amounted 
to about £21.5 million in the last year. 

Professor Fender said he was confi¬ 
dent that the money would be forth¬ 
coming if the merger went ahead, 
although he admitted the “political will 
had to be there”. He also said the 
strength and status of the new universi¬ 
ty would put it in a better position to 
attract outside funds. 

Campus trade unions remain scep¬ 
tical about the merger plans, however. 
The National Association of Teachers 
in Further and Higher Education said 
it was "a very sad day for public sector 
education when an efficient 
polytechnic and the service it provides 
can be sacrificed for the sake of a 
university." The National Association 
of Local Government Officials also 
opposed the report. 


Information 
officer resigns 
in protest 

Strathclyde University’s information 
officer has resigned on the grounds 
that he is being prevented from car¬ 
rying out his job. 

Dr James Altchison, who is to take 
up the post of senior lecturer in 
communications at Napier College in 
the New Year, said: “Until recently my 
main role was to promote and publi¬ 
cize the work of the various depart¬ 
ments of the university, and some of 
the major developments In the uni¬ 
versity as a corporate organization. 

“But increasingly, obstacles have 
been placed in the way, so that at times 
it is impossible to tell the stoiy” 

Dr Norman Peacock, president of 
Strathclyde’s Association of Universi¬ 
ty Teachers, said it was unfortunate 
that Dr Aitchison felt he had to leave 
since he had done an excellent job. 

But he added that there had been 
concern within the university over the 
. obscurity surrounding certain universi¬ 
ty initiatives, in particular the prop¬ 
osed £12 million refurbishment of its 
..main building. 

Three months ago, Professor 
Robert Kenedl, retired professor of 
bioengineering at Stratcliclyde, had a 
one-year part-time appointment as 
external relations adviser to the prin¬ 
cipal extended, and has been placed in 
charge of the information office, pub¬ 
lications and alumni relations. 

Dr Peacock said it would be useful to 
have such coordination, but added that 
it was doubtful whether this could be 
achieved through a part-time appoint¬ 
ment. 

Professor Kenedl’s. post has not 
been formally announced to the mess, 
but was publicized within the universi¬ 
ty earlier this month in a document 
entitled "A Letter from the Principal’’. 

Principal Dr Graham Hills said this 
would be a “randomly regular” form of 
communication within the university, 
and would not affect the university 
bulletin edited by Dr Aitchison. 

The new public relations service 
headed by Professor Kenedi.would 
generate an attitude of “benevolent 
awareness” in Ihe media, and would 
also “assist the university community 
as a whole to develop effective com¬ 
munications between all sections and 
thereby to play an appropriate part in 
maintaining and enhancing creative 
attitudes to teaching, research consul¬ 
tancy and innovation".' ' 
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fr 1 i 
! DON'S 
I D/ARY 


MONDAY 

At 8.45am in the tlcpiirimcni car¬ 
park , I meet u colleague who tells me 
that we have our first withdrawal of 
the year from the post-graduate 
certificate in education course. "Af¬ 
ter five weeks she decided that there 
had to be something better than 
teaching.' 1 A cheerful riore on which 
to begin this week's work. 

I plunge into a two-hour workshop 
session on the topic of “grouping' 1 . 
Our prepared materials include a 
role-play with u head teacher arguing 
for the introduction of mixed-ability 
teaching; it seems to have a sense of 
the historic about it. 

After a lunchtime supervision 
(which effectively disposes of any 
chnitcc of lunch) I clash out lo join a 
group of students who have gone by 
coach to a Bedfordshire school. Lost 
on (he edge of the small town I ask a 
school crossing lady for directions; 
she is most helpful, but sends me five 
miles in the wrong direction to 
1 another school. 

Shamed, as a geographer, I even- 


I tually find the right school. The head 
of human ties talks about the effect of 
industrial action. “The only people 
being affected here are the pupils 
themselves,’' he says, despairingly. 
"It's ruining everything we’ve tried to 
build up here, why are we shooting 
ourselves in the foot?". 

In the evening I meet a teacher 
from another school, whom I have 
asked to come and speak to my 
geography students. “I can make it 
this Wednesday morning, because 
we’ll be on strike then," she says 
disarmingly. 

TUESDAY 

At 9am 1 rendezvous with two Amer¬ 
ican professors of education at the 
university's extra-mural headquar¬ 
ters, a beautiful Elizabethan country 
house. Wc discuss arrangements for 
a summer course. As we drive into 
Cambridge, one oE them comments 
that teachers in their state are now 
firmly fixed on a contract and con¬ 
tact-hours system. No one would 
dream of supervising students, or 
running school teams or clubs with¬ 
out an extra allowance. They do not 
like the system - and neither, from 
the sound of it, do i; 

Our visitors attend the weekly staff 
workshop at which we all meet to 
discuss our jointly-taught PGCE 
course; this week we are considering 
new materials for a “situation" on 
gender and subject choice. The dean 
of education is impressed. “Higldy 
task-oriented," he opines, ns we 
leave. Then, much in tho manner of 
Descartes, he suddenly and seriously 
asks a Question, ,l WhBl is a chair?*. 

We lunch at King’s, and both 
visitors gaze around Inside and out 
and murmer "Wonderful, wonder¬ 
ful”. I reflect that this visit, combined 
with their stay in the Elizabethan 
country-house is providing quite the 
wrong impression of our system. 

WEDNESDAY 

My nocturnal planning bears no 
ftuits In a morning workshop on the 
me of maps in schools. I attempt to 
vary teaching style and learning acti¬ 
vities in the way in which I hope that 
students will subsequently operate. 
The overall objective is to identify 
araphicacy as a distinctive language 
m winch every pupil needs to have 
competence. 

The striking teacher duly nnives 
and enthusiastically sets up a project 
for students to work at in groups. She 
and I briefly consider the unlikely 
possibility of dredging up some 
money to finance oul-oi-pocket ex¬ 
penses for the teams. 

In the early evening I go off to talk 
(no fee) to a local evening class, and 
then rush on to a dinner in the centre 
of town with two other Americnn 
friends Wlio have phoned to say that 
they are passing through. 


Hu y are sRiying iivcniiylii til the 
I'csi lime I in rhe i'liv - bur then, 
notin'i nf ilu:m me ic.kliL'iv l-.lc.inur 
w.is .i iciidici itrue, hm ilk'ii li.nl ihc 
bright idea of Marling a rest nine 
service in snuiil studies, selecting and 
i reproducing ciinleinimrary nMicri.il 
i and selling it nn ,< sunscnpiiMn basis. 

\ 11 ie idea has become a rcm.ifknhk- 
1 success in a few years and ilicy now 
.d seek in extend tlicir operations into 
r Europe. 

k THURSDAY 

f chase off lo the south to speak to a 
group of public school masters. This 
is a laic addition to rny diary-; a 
previously arranged talk at a confer¬ 
ence in Norfolk has been cancelled 
because no maintained school 
teachers can get time off during the 
current dispute. 

71ic group discuss GCSE and won¬ 
der if the training program mes will 
go ahead in the light of industrial 
action. They are courteously sym¬ 
pathetic lo the plight nnd actions of 
their state-school counterparts, and 
acknowledge that in (he independent 
sector the pay is comparably better. 

Time for sherry, nut no lunch, 
since I have to drive. Jehu-like, back 
to Cambridge for a meeting of the 
Council for Examination Develop¬ 
ment at the Local Examinations 
Syndicate. A lucid report on a prom¬ 
ising Pupil Records of Achievement 
Scheme records one major hitch - it 
is almost impossible to get teacher 
cn-opcration in view of current cir¬ 
cumstances. 

I make a tiptoed early exit to drive 
straight to a village primary school 
governors meeting. These are usually 
very jolly nnd decorous laic after¬ 
noon affairs, with compliments and 
laughter sprinkling the room. Today, 
for the first time, the head teacher's 
report includes a section on “The 
effects of industrial action”. 


Colleges face shutdown 

_ ..T-l_L_I_I . nnnl . In»allncikfl» tinA.n. 1 . 


by Carolyn Dempster 
and David Jobbins 

Eight Liverpool further education col¬ 
leges face closure from Monday unless 
this week's plan to rescue the city from 
its financial crisis succeeds. 

Up lo 15,000 students will be hit by 
the closures - forced because the city 
council wifi not be able to meet hills for 
essential services such as fuel, power 
and consumable items. 

But this week (he city's polytechnic 
was declared an emergency service and 
members of the General Municipal 
and Boilermakers' Union agreed to 
keep it open on a voluntary basis - as 
long as neither academic nor adminis¬ 
trative staff demand to be paid. 

It seemed that this would prove 
unacceptable to the main teaching 
union, the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, which has nevertheless 
advised its members to continue work¬ 
ing normally for the time being. 

A rally of Natfhe members in the 
city was addressed this week by the 
union's general secretary, Mr Peter 
Dawson, who announced the union 
was establishing an advice service to 
help members on legal and financial 
matters arising from the crisis. 

"Liverpool council leaders appear 
indifferent as to whether their workers 
are to be paid," Mr Dawson said. 

Too little 


“They have had the nerve to tell us that 
wc arc used to taking strike action so 
wc will understand. ,r 

Mr David Robertson, chairman of 
the Natfhe co-ordinating committee 
for the polytechnic, said: “On the one 
hand staff arc being offered a lifeline 
through working voluntarily but on the 
other the strings attached to it arc that 
they should give up their trade union 
rights." 

The National and Local Govern¬ 
ment Officers* Association throughout 
ihc city has decided against co-opemt- 
ing with emergency services nnd to 
stop work immediately salary pay¬ 
ments cease. 

Mr Peter Venn, Natfhe's regional 
official in the city, said: "Wc have not 
been formally advised of any propos¬ 
als. We always carefully consider op¬ 
tions which are put to us lo keep the 
polytechnic open, but the association 
nationally never advises members lo 
sign waiver clauses on any of their 
employment rights." 

Polytechnic governors have decided 
to retain the retiring rector, Mr John 
McKenzie, on a consultancy basis until 
the end of June. 

The job of acting rector is to go to 
Ms Mary Earl, currently assistant 
rector. 

Closure of Liverpool's eight further 
education colleges is one of the con¬ 


tingency plans drawn up h vl L,! 
authority, the senior afiEH'i 
tion director, Mr R. jT?^ 
firmed. But much' depend'' 
critical unions and ihffi^ 
open the colleges andcSfi* 
tng on a voluntary basis. Vl , 

7^ real R‘»r of the Trenda i 
if they hit cash-flow proE^- 
continue paying out 
they have no funds, they 
committing fraud," he sa d 

Even if Ihc colleges d 0 0wi \ 

A document drawn up byte.. 
College of Commerce pKft 
Roy Burgess outlined the acuK 
lems the college was J2* 
pcnencing because of a sffi 

resources Millbank is oo e *f& 

SS fthCC ° ,Ie ^^ hs ^ 

College of Further SUR 
Childwall Hall College of forth 
Education, Colquitt TechriJS 
Nautical Catering College, MAf 
Fletcher Technical College 3 
East Liverpool Technical Cotlea (W 

licn , 1 College andloy 
dale College of Technology. 


FRIDAY 


class does not go as well as it has done 
in other years. My co-leader and 1 
hold an inquest afterwards. Perhaps 
we, as well as the students, are now 
impregnated with a weary cynicism, 
born from the belief that, without 
resources, idealism is impracticable. 

I use luncHtime to consult with a 
colleague about a book which we are 
editing together. He has just re¬ 
turned from gabbalical leave over¬ 
seas and is attracted by the seemingly 
greater possibilities there. Descartes 
ndes again: “If they were to offer me 
a chair . . .* 

In the afternoon I interview stu- 
"®?tsi for n place on next year’s 


Yvucn confronted with the present 
problems of the profession, they all 
smile brightly and say that they 
believe they will pass away soon, and 
that “teaching is all I have ever 
wanted "to do". Is this nalvefe or a 
marvellous, discerning, youthful vi¬ 
sion of the future, 1 ponder. 

At 4.30, in the midst of the 
cycle-hordes which form the Cam- 
bndgB rush-hour 1 make my way to 
SjJ“SJ^-PES office for a meeting 
vrtth the divisional Inspector and one 
of the county chief education offic¬ 
ers. Wc are planning a .simulation, a 
training exercise for school gov¬ 
ernors, concerned with HMI reports. 

I find myself wondering whether how 
to cope with unexpected teacher 
?o£fc Ce mny not bo D more P«»ing 

SATURDAY 

7WA^ n0t u u sua,1 y a P«simist, 

* , d J. 0 I ,a . ve fienn a depressing 
week. Since the sun is s hi rung ana 
there is a pleasant briskness in tho 

nnd art . 

In the first half-hour Bumlev 
scored four times against a motion¬ 
less home defence. The ground Is 
sepulchral. 

. Are Cambridge United riot suffi¬ 
ciently task-oriented? Should some¬ 
one give the goalkeeper a chair? Is 
this some other kind of masochistic 
industrial action? 

Rex Walford 

The author fs lecturer in the depart¬ 
ment of educational Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity. 


concern 
for books 

New minister for arts and libraries, Mr 
Richard Luce, has been castigated for 
his "apparent indifference'^ to the 
dramatic decline In public library book 
spending - evidence of which is con¬ 
tained in the National Book Commit¬ 
tee's fourth annual review report. 

The report, presented to (he minis¬ 
ter earlier this month, shows a steady 
reduction in expenditure in the five 
years of the Thatcher Government. In 
real terms, between 1978/79 and 1983/ 
84 it dropped by 13.4 per cent in 
Scotland, 17.8 per cent in English 
metropolitan districts, 21.8 per cent in 
London boroughs and 25 per cent in 
English non-metropolitan counties. 
The next dramatic falls were 25.7 per 
cent in Welsh metropolitan districts. 
31.9 per cent in Welsh counties and a 

Ireland" 8 59 ' 8 pCr Northeni 

. English counties in which reduction 
“ most marked include East Sussex, 
Kent, Durham, Shropshire and De- 
von. Somerset, which experienced a 

u °?°I cent over the period, 

has nad £100,000 taken out of its bnck 

^il^^’-reveals the report. 

Since 1979 the gross domestic pro¬ 
duct of the UK has risen by 5.6 per 
cent. In sharp contrast, per capital 
expenditure on library service book 
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seffiimprovement and self-survival 
the book committee says. “We would 
like the minuter, if he cannot improve 
the erononuc circumstances of library 
authorities in theshort term, at least ro 

jSSiEi Ws office, the local 

effect on their services of the inexpor- 

b Of t^ U rfiSHh b ° ok fu " d values™ 

UK Sil 6 U br P in the 

lik, only 23 showed evidence of 

growth in real terms during the period 

“jf ■{&’terete 

WsiSA'sSSS 

wrtremely doubtful that expenditure 

te i ° l “ ”*"*"■ Uni O^nte] 
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An alternative to the girly pin-up calendar which aims to re*educal! 
our Images oF women at work has been produced by the Acton 
Community Arts Workshop with Women and Manual Trades. The 
photographs show women at work in manual and heavy Industry Jots 
since the first World War. The calendar is available from AC AW, I 
Gunnersbury Lane, Undon WJ SICA price £3.20, 

Lack of consultation angers 
Scottish academics 

condemned the lack Strcngih in languages, history *s{ 
Ji=° n over ,university plans m social sciences, must be maintauM to 
verities rdCen Md Sl Andrews uni ' t,,c orts Scully, Professor McNiw 

a A.?? 1 !?™* m ? e !i n 8 of ! be Aberdeen * Mr Stewart stressed that the AlJJ 


ayp-i sss; 

faculties could be^^?h^^ n0^ ^ me ^ ca, 5tate P uh, ^!y ,hat pr0p Sn 
-«mum be further reduced. onlv Dart of a contingency pi»- 


iinanimAMnl.. ,- / wcibumcu iiiuwi r~ , ■ ^ 

\Uf ' 5 ^ d 8 mo , tion de P ,or - response, but said staff were funo®* 

thl uISL s n ! led consulla, ‘on over not being involved. 
vcrdrervlS V rea P° nse !o the Uni- The AUT at St Andews hadeig®- 
Mr AnS Com,ttee - cd total opposition to pro^f » 

AttAlS W V,? rel ,^ 0flhc closo * hc music 

sa i d tha , 1 despite the archaeology museum if the UOCjJ 
SS K-fcS? 8 i OT ade 9 uat c con- go ahead. The AUT'spreslden ^ 
were Sit b «n ,he f su ? mer - ^cy J.Taylor-Russell,andreglonaW 
S2 one copy of the 150-pagc Mr David Bleiman are to ^ 
onlv tS? aI J? e u U r nivers ! ty res Ponsc Andews next week in a bid to reverte 
wnate mcofiT ke/ore the October the proposals. . 

Tbt Sl? 8 r' h n h approved it. Mr Bleiman said the unhtfgg 

^ r °kssor George told the press about the WIP®? 
SSSySS*UGCthat Aberdeen cteures before it contacted Ikg 
mpntni ? P rodu « a plan for depart- ciation. The AUT was appd^K 

SS S? W «■ 8 hypo- press statement, Mr Bleiman 

.. Sid not undemind wltj «» «»«g 


J. Taylor-Russell, and region B .»— 
Mr David Bleiman we 
Andews next week in a bid to rewi* 
the proposals. 


1 Mr^Rriman said the ujjwjjjjjj 
told the press about the^suM^ 
closures before it contacted tw 
nlntlnn A TIT WHS SODaUM ^ 


only part 


PNL chooses new director 


sjSpwssw 

December H?w d e Mac ?° 1 wali last 

S2, Mrert which marked 
office. Predecessor's period in 

r j w^uaic governors decided not to 


appoint any of the 50 . ori 
cants. Dr Beishon, the dire^ . 
South Bank Polyiecbwc, ^ 
approached when the secondI rou^ 
applications were conuderea. ^ 
A statement from PNL 
said that the appointing P" 
agreed unonimously to reeojn® 
Lisbon for the job “to.™?* 

snftrlnl rhatlpnoe^ fflCiB®. 


FTHES Call for UGC publicity office 

■satsi sri bv Peter Asnden cxnpnfiiinrp ,mi .iidriK,,<: n . ..r ,i... ..... . . 


Demonstration of 
gullibility 

It’s good to hear that the grapevine 
of campus politics is working as 
efficiently as ever. At Southampton 
last week, students mobilized within 
hours when they heard of the Immi¬ 
nent arrival of Sir Keith Joseph at the 
university to speak on higher educa¬ 
tion policy. Once placards and ban- 
neis were in place, the media re¬ 
sponded with equally commendable 
speed in despatching the usual flotilla 
of camera crews to cover the event, i 
And where there are cameras, police 
are bound to follow . . . 

All of which left the university 
authorities somewhat embarrassed 
as they tried to explain to the assem¬ 
bled hordes, by now more Hill Street 
Blues that sleepy southern campus, 
that the visit was nothing more than 
(be figment of a remarkably profi¬ 
cient rumour-monger's imagination. 
The police, for one, were not easily 
convinced. They used the universi¬ 
ty's own communications office to 
deck with the Home Office that they 
were not involved in an elaborate 
counter-bluff. 

When he does actually turn up, 'Sir 
Keith seems to get a better, or at least a 
more affectionate, class of heckler 
these days. Perhaps the desire to 
rectify the hostile reputation of student 
crowds explains the following 
touching exchange which took place 
el University College, London last 
week: Sir Keith (sorrowfully): 
"Politicians Just want to oe 
loved..." Heckler (passionately): 

"/ tore you!" Sir Keith (uncertainly): 

“Good ." 

Going public 

They have obviously had enough of 
leaks in Leeds. Embarrassed by 
revelations concerning the 
polytechnic’s fine art department, 
Ihe local authority has made sure 
that the shortlist for the direc¬ 
torship will not slip out. They have 
Issued a press release. 

It lakes all (he fun out of It, but 
[or the record, the lucky five are: 
Mr Alfred Morris (deputy director 
of South Dank Polytechnic), Mr 
Christopher Price (his fellow pro 
Bffltant director), Mr Peter Toyne 
(deputy rector at North East Lon¬ 
don Polytechnic), Mr Lesley Wag- 
«f (deputy secretary of the Natfon- 
« Advisory Body) and Mr Gordon 
Wrichl (senior assistant director at 
«*ds). The council even adds that 
iQrther details — the names of the 
unsuccessful candidates perhaps? - 
“a be obtained from the chairman 
of the education committee. 


Lord flowers, new vice chancellor of 
wndon University, remains un- 
wwed In his search for Jarratt-type 
“flnomfes. One of his first acts was to 
wange the university over from fools - 
fP & A4 paper. Senate House alone 
jpendr some £75,000 a year on paper 
7“, a 1101 fat an economy measure. 
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doesn t fit into briefcases." 

The mow the 
merrier . . . 

Glaag° w un j vers jty students do not 
28** in letting the grass grow 
to eir feet. Less tnan a year 
/v“* ‘k foundation, the university's 
rass Cuttings Society has become 
8cc £ nd 111061 popular student 
group after the Labour Club. 

We re way ahead of the Con- 
Association and the Christ- 

MjckGaU’' Said president Mr 

. JJ* “?ety, founded after Mr Gall 
recounted a tale of the melamorph- 
awt. 0 . binary grass cuttings into 
aims to promote sodalinter- 
r'Urce between students while stand- 
g on grass cuttings, or, at the very 

rnrh- - a green Committee 

^eeung8 are conducted round a 
piece of Astro-turf. 


by Peter Aspden 

University information officers have 
called on the University Grants Com¬ 
mittee to set up a public relations office 
to explain the thinking behind its 
decisions and policies. 

The Standing Conference of Uni¬ 
versity Information Officers has made 
its appeal in a written submission to the 
Crohain committee appointed by the 
Government to look into the role and 
functions of the UGC. 

It has made clear in its evidence that, 
although the UGC is responsible for 
the distribution of more than £1 billion 
of public money every year, there is no 
one within the committee's secretariat 
designated to explain or justify the 


expenditure and distribution of flic 
money, or the policy thinking behind 
it. 

The SCUIO statement claims it is no 
longer tenable or appropriate for the 
UGC to refuse setting up nn informa¬ 
tion office to proviae on-thc-record 
comment on various policy issues. 

“It is recognized that die chairman 
has recently begun to speak on the 
record, a development which SCUIO 
welcomes. The chairman, however, 
may not always be available to provide 
information or comment when re¬ 
quired to do so by the press, media or 
others," it says. 

A UGC information officer could 
also provide follow-ups to the press 
after the publication of major docu¬ 


ments. such as the committee's strategy 
advice to the Government. 

The evidence lo the Crohain com¬ 
mittee stresses that although the inde¬ 
pendence of the UGC was much 
admired in other countries, the public¬ 
ity associated with events surrounding 
and since the July 1981 cuts showed 
“much public misconception of its role 
and functions. The existence of a 
professional information officer within 
the UGC might have corrected many 
of those misconceptions.” 

A good example to follow was that 
of the near-equivalent committee in 
the Netherlands which, when faced 
with similar circumstances to those of 
1981, took professional advice on how 
best to handle the public relations 
aspects uf its decisions. 


V-cs hope to improve universities’ image 


Vice chancellors have approved In 
principle the appointment or a 
£25,000-a-year public relations sup¬ 
remo to set about Improving the 
image of universities. 

They have decided to appoint 
someone on to the staff of the Com¬ 
mittee of Vice Chancellors and Prin¬ 
cipals for a three-year trial period, 
which will mean asking universities 
for extra money to pay for the post. 

The total budget allowed for the 
new move is understood to be dose to 
£500,000 over the three years. 

The vice chancellors hope the 


appointment will help boost the low 
public profile of unversltles, a theme 
which nas recently preoccupied Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education and Science. 

He told vice chancellors at their 
residential conference In Leicester 
that they needed to sell their virtues 
more effectively to convince the pub¬ 
lic of their worth and win the battle 
for more Binds. 

Now the CVCP fpces an extra few 
weeks of uncertainty as It tries to 
persuade universities to contribute 


the additional levy for the new 
appointment. Some universities - 
particularly those which already lay 
great Importance on their own public 
relations - are known to be highly 
cynical as to the effectiveness of a 
centralized campaign on behalf of all 
institutions. 

But the chairman of the CVCP 
public relations committee, Profes¬ 
sor Michael Thompson, vice chancel¬ 
lor of East Anglia, said It was 
important at the present time to 
appoint someone who would speak on 
behalTof the whole university system. 


Disquiet over 
certificate 

The new national certificate for the 
Government's 16-plus action plan risks 
becoming u seen nil-cl ass certificate, 
“the Scottish CSE”. This warning 
conics from the Scottish Further ana 
Higher Education Association in a 
paper approved bv its annual confer¬ 
ence Inst weekend. 

The paper says few people outside 
the Scottish Education Department 
are happy about the certificate, which 
Lists all the units of study which a 
student has completed. 

“A single certificate of unknown 
currency and immensely complex to 
understand, requiring a huge new 
bureaucracy to administer and the 
complete reorganization of college 
registration procedures, will replace 
an elaborate structure of widely recog¬ 
nized and quite specific certificates 
which enjoyed a respect and currency 
probably out of proportion to their 
validity,' 1 says the paper. 

The SFHEA claims that the action 
plan was imposed by the SED without 
dialogue, and has meant an “almost 
total loss of control of further educa¬ 
tion by the profession, and the con¬ 
solidation of power in the hands nf civil 
servants". 

• A five strong delegation leaves next 
week for a two-week visit to China to 
publicize the action plan. They will 
take two action plan modules trans¬ 
lated into Chinese: one on computer 
studies, the other on pig farming.' 


□ JLiim 



A NEW SCHOOL OF THOUGHT 

Aristotle would have seen the logic of the Alpha Micro E Series 
Having a powerful thinker on your team is a big advantage. And our 
philosophy is that high performance is the most cost-effective solution. 

Versatile multi-user facilities allow different departments 
simultaneous access to an advanced computer - a single, shared system 
for the whole college. 

HIGH PERFORMANCE , , i 

Using the 68000 microprocessor, the most advanced available, multiple 
processing is swift and efficient - up to 40 terminals. Teachers, students, 
secretaries and administrators all find the rewards of using a 

■nfndS , ■ , 

megabytes. Or with additional disk drives storage capacity is a potential 


and administration. Using BASIC, FORTRAN. COBOL and 
PASCAL. For word processing there is our own Alpha Write. 

One ofour systems will be ideal for your needs. 

Two examples of the sort of configuration we can provide: 

896K/r>y tes of Random Access Memory, 55 M/bytes of disk space, 
6 terminals, daisy wheel printer, word processing ana spread sheet 
software, Basic, Pascal, Fortran and Cobol programming languages. 
Total price £25,750. 

2.5M/bytes Random Access Memory, 400M/bytes disk space, 30 
terminals, daisy wheel printer, 2 matrix printers, word processing and 
spread sheet software. Total price £85,040. 

Wc can of course support many other configurations of equal price 
competitiveness. 

Ask for a free copy of “The Puzzled Manager's Guide to Microcomputing" 


COMPUTER SYSTEMS 

Alpha Microsystems (GB) Ltd., Berkshire House, 56 Herschel Street, 
Slough; Berkshire. SL1 1PT Tel. (0753) 821922. 


confirmed on December 2. 
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Cadbury attacks End of pay 

process of attrition ‘now in sight 


by Murk Jackson 

I he Green Paper plan tocul university 
pliiccs (n mutch the decline m the 
number of IK-jcnr-olds t lire a tens dis¬ 
astrous consequences for industry, the 
CHI was warned this week. 

Sir Adrian Cadbury, chairman of 
Cadbury-Schweppes and chancellor of 
Aston, told the annual conference in 
Harrogate that the only way of offset¬ 
ting the forecast fall in the age group by 
the 1990s was to do a better job of 
educating the remainder. 

“The key statistic is that on present 

E lans, 14 per cent fewer graduates will 
e open to offers from y> mr companies 
by tne 1990s,” he told the delegates. 

All the papers before the confer¬ 
ence, he said, pointed to the need to 
step up educatinn investment to com¬ 
pete for markets with countries edu¬ 
cating u much higher proportion of 
their population to degree standard. 
“We have to do the very best we can 
for the two thirds of whom our com¬ 
panies will he relying into the next 
century," Sir Adrian said. “To com- 

I ictc in business we must compete in 
lighcr education.’ 1 

He welcomed the general view of 
higher education in the Green Paper 
"nithough I find it astonishing thnt the 
Government gives no indication of 
what it thinks education should be 
for. " He told the conference that the 
reduction in real income this and the 
next two years would be greater in 


Grudging praise from 
Sir Keith on efficiency 


Britain’s universities can be consi¬ 
dered more efficient than their Euro¬ 
pean counterparts. Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education, con¬ 
ceded reluctantly at o pre-conference 
meeting on Sunday. 

This defence came in the face of a 
sweeping attack on lecturers and 
school teachers by Mr John Pardoe, 
the former liberal MP, who was a 
fellow member of a quiz panel on 
education and industry. 

Mr Pardoe, one-time contender for 
the liberal leade rsbip and now head of 
a training agency which competes for 
business with further education col- 


A new and crucial phase for the 
niitional negntinting machinery for 
college lecturers' conditions of service 
begins next week as local authority 
i V employers and union leaders finalize 

the 1955 salary agreement. 

,f practice than the 2 per cent assumed by lhe fjnD | ac , in , he fought 1985 pay 

>f the Green Paper because higher | roun( j w j|| be ratification by both sides 

n education costs would rise faster than 0 f a : 0 j nt rC port which sets an agenda 
overage cos is. and because places for for negotiations on structural reforms 
y engineers and scientists cost two and ar)d knowledges the need to find 

f three times as much respectively ns arts ways of makin g ,h e further education 

P 1 . . . . , service more efficient. 

I The drop in ihc number of 18-year- Q b [e to the ratificalion 
j olds, he pointed nut. would not mean whfch wi „ rri off a further 2 per 
s an equivalent drop in the demand for cenI r j sc lecturers on lop oF 5 

higher education because the dechne e ^t backdated to April I. was 

would be least in precisely those social P mowJ car|ier |[lLs mom (, wJien rhc 

' national council of the National Asso- 

|ion, arid also because of the steadily da|jon Qf Teachers in Furthcr and 

Higher Education voted to endorse it. 

sities in the Green Paper is a period of wclory for the union lead- 

steady decline. There is no case for ership was only narrowly won. A move 

cutting by such a process of attrition f0 , see * { J* 1 ® views of branches and 

which is oad both for morale and for regions before endorsing the report 

efficiency. We know from our own defeated by only 13 votes in the 
experiences that this is not the way to 120-strong council, 
manage change ” Now union leaders arc looking to 

Mrbon.ild Stradling. of John Laing, the national joint council to provide 
the civil engineering firm, said there forum for detailed negotiations 
was still evidence of a mismatch be- which will follow next week’s ratifica- 
tween student outputs and the needs of tion. 

the economy. He said that there were Certainly employers' leaders are 
still more chun 8,500 sociology stu- looking to early results from the nego- 
dents In the universities and tiations which will centre on ironing 
polytechnics. out structural anomalies, replacing the 

grading of courses system and seeking 
• g* parity Tor part-timers. 

(*£11 Gp 1 A target date of September 1986 is 
MlUV 11 Villi set in the document but they hope for 

- progress by next sprint to ensure that 

/ii /vm /iwT the additional costs of this year’s deal 

£11 IClcIl C Y can be p artiaI, y offset - 

•J But an employers’ official made 

there were some delinquent business- S-Jj, S* 5 ' 10 ? "JjJ ? n e n J£? 0 d f ^ 
men* she said but "if we didn’t hnvp saying tiiflt we arc now looking for 

worthwhilercsearch tohigher educ™ “ * 

tion we might as well have schools educa,I0n teachers as puni- 

going on to the age of 21”. mi a , 

, . , .. . • Leaders of university white collar 

.5cS^ ar 5° C ^ Said K™,** mo l workers have called for a one-hour 

ztsns sew - - 5 in of 

S!fj a ."^“.^ c P onclu !' !w lh!1,Bri ' ish • Representatives of Sentland', 
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Street theatre: a new variation on the demonstration theme by 3* 
architecture students stars Sir Keith Joseph, Mrs Thatcher udm 
faceless bureaucrats. ^ 

Two polys recommended 
for architecture axe 


business with further education col¬ 
leges, accused eduction of wasting its 
resources scandalously and criticized 
the length of school holidays and 
university vacations. 

Mr Pardoe told of meeting on Egyp¬ 
tologist who had not been to Egypt for 
15 years. Why should we pay forhlm to 
spend all that time on holiday lustead 
of research, he wanted to know. 

Baroness Warnock told the audi¬ 
ence that Mr Pardoe's assumption that 
Egyptologists needed to spend their 
lime tn Egypt was grotesque and 
offered to explain to bint what they 
actually did. There were some delin¬ 
quent university staff who did not 
spend enough time on research, just ns 

As a precocious, if spotty youth, 1 
used to subscribe to the monthly 
bulletins of the Labour Research 
Department. Aged 14 and a half, 1 
had pretty nearly discovered what 
was wrong with the world and my 
prescription Tor putting it to rights. 
But, at least until I was 15 and a 
half, I could not work out why (he 
LRD’s bulletins quoted the Finan¬ 
cial Times so freely. Then my best 
friend told me - first, that It was a 
newspaper for the elite, which 
needed to tell its readers how the 
world really wtt, not how It should 
bej second, that it had a reputation 
for accuracy: and, third, thnt It was 
always better to quote the enemy's 
prayer book back at them, rather 
than one's own. 

So, last Saturday, I was sitting in 
the kitchen, musing on the weds 
aliead, and the need for some sharp 
arguments against the latest Local 
Government BUI, when my eyes 
lighted on page 5 of the FT, and 
upon Ihc foftowlng headline: Gov¬ 
ernment plans Jobs advertising 
campaign”. “The Government,” 
the report continued, (< ls to mount 
an advertising campaign to publi¬ 
cise Its actions to counter unem¬ 
ployment ... the campaign wlU 


industry was in a parlous state. Our 
universities were recognized, how¬ 
ever, as extremely efficient compared 
with others in the rest of Europe. 

Sir Keith told the audience that 
there was an important role for re¬ 
search and scholarship which did re- 

3 uire time and pointed out that the 
rop-out Tate in European higher 
education was many times higher than 
ours. “So you can say we are more . 
effective and efficient in that," 

A further attack on university staff 
came m the education debate on 
Monday. Sir leuan Maddock, a retired 
government scientist and former bead 
of an Oxford college, said that the idea 
that research and teaching went 

t0 *fuS er » WBS ! “well-maintained 
myth . Most academics used research 
to pursue their hobbies - they were 


• Representatives of Scotland's five 
tertiary unions have called fur a new 
pay offer after unanimously rejecting 
an offer of 5.6 per cent backdated from 
April, with an additional 1.4 per rent 
from January. 


by John O’Leary 
Two polytechnic schools of 
architecture were recommended for 
closure at this week's meeting of the 
board of the National Advisory Body. 
But proposals for a third closure were 
turned down. 

Several hundred architecture stu¬ 
dents demonstrated outside the meet¬ 
ing and went on to occupy the hend- 

S uarlcrs of the Royal institute of 
rilish Architects, which Inst week 

a oned u final recommendation on 
asures until next March. Both the 
NAB and the University Grants Com¬ 
mittee will confirm their decisions 
within a fortnight. 

The NAB board accepted the re¬ 
commendations of a iransninnry work¬ 
ing party that the schools of 
architecture at Huddersfield and 
North East London polytechnics 
should close. Of the two, there was 
more support for saving the Hudders¬ 
field school, but both voles were snid 
to to be clear-cut. 

However, the board rejected the 
working party's proposal that the In¬ 
ner London Education Authority 
should reduce its complement of 
schools from four to three. It was said 
that the propositi had been based on 
evidence in Inc ILEA's own review of 
higher education, hut the authority 
now argued strongly in favour of 
retaining all four schools. 


Job losses put adult teaching at risk 


The overall reduction ip asfcj 
attending polytechnic and cota 
schools of architecture was 
by the board, placing the onutoafe 
UGC to accept its share evait 
decides not to close the sebod a 
Queen’s University, Belfast. Sir Pm 
S winnerton-Dyer, chairman of it 
UGC, told the NAB board he dwtad 
that the Queen’s closure would h 
approved and that another rate 
school might have to close instead. 

The debate on the polytechnic cfo 
sures lasted for two horns and *ill bt 
reopened when the NAB ommik 
meets on December 2. The Nation] 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education has signalled in 
intern ion to continue its campaign to 
keen open both schools. Both meettte 
student recruitment criteria laid dasn 
by the working party and haw bets 
granted fresh accreditalioa by tht 
RIBA this year. 

At the RIBA council OMtraglai 
week, opposition to the down of 
Queen's wiis confirmed, hot a wp® 1 
by the institute's educationcommitiw, 
accepting the other recommendations 
of trie working party, was rcfcnw 
buck. A motion reaffirming a* 
RIHA's support fora30pcr«nt«!ifl 
ininkes to schools of architects 
nationally wns confirmed by only mf 
votes. 


The loss of key academic posts at Hull 
and Leeds adult education depart¬ 
ments is placing their teaching prog¬ 
rammes at risk. 

Both university departments have 
been squeezed by.the grant cuts and by 
the first phase reduction just 
announced in the Department of 
Education and Science support grant 
to responsible bodies. 

Hufl University department of adult 
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1 _ 85 8UC h has had to bear its share of 
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the earlier cut in the University Grants 
Committee grant. 

In addition, it has just suffered ii 
maximun 10 per cent cut in its DES 
grant and 19 per cent of the staff have 
gone. 

“We have lost good members of staff 
that we cannot afford to replace and in 
fine art we now have no staff member 
to cover,” said Dr Gwynn Harries- 
Jenkins, the director. 

“Much more worrying is the down¬ 
ward spiral over the next few years 
because we will not be able to increase 
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Will 



^ iien campaigns become crimes 


bring together all the services, 
schemes and advice relating to Jobs 
and Job growth available to the 
publk through the Department of 
Employment and the Manpower 
Services Commission... The rush 
to appoint an agency, according to 
the department, is for this cam¬ 
paign to tie In with current related 

S UJ1 E? I 3J 8 , 0 ? su y <cte wich as the 

Youth Training Scheme”. 

No other newspaper carried the 
report, bo far as I could see. Why 
should they, have? But my faith in 


¥_*■*: SJrt «ppeare to be designed to 

S money to engage to nartv t0 ., i $ !ect * Public 

d campaigning. “vArffc fbf P a rt »Si ^ 8 po,, “ ca * party, or 
Wong with that?” b , auesUm SfijLj?*, « campaign 
which may reasonably be asked j V ^ U *, or to ° e re- 

and Indeed, (fall the Bitiwe^doL™ fl poUtlcai 

was to prohibit councils tn m3 (my em J*asb). 

W^thelrrooncfl^haMllSSi °!?u ^ kan " *ow 

P*rty, there would be 25?. h ? t W« «>ls clause. 


effective student hours with few 
stnff. Meanwhile the grant is dtw 
niineti on that husis and we wUw* 
lower.” . 

Hull, like Leeds, has wncenw® 
its programme on longer 
teaching by full-time stanand wmjj 
class adult education. It has asked raj 
weighting increase to take accoum a 
this. , , llri 

Leeds adult education departs® 
has a number of key posts Mid¬ 
term contracts which stand to «J® 
altogether under its DES grad ny 

a! representative bodies Ilk* jjj 
Committee of Vice Chancelloruwl 
Principals, have campaigned 
ously against the gorentfflH 
policy for higher edncatlM-l 
campaigns, however 
phrased, “could reasonably W 
garded as likely to affect siPF 
for a political parly”. 

The Government 
powers In their bill by calling In 
the Wlddlcombe Report « * 
conduct of local government 


conduct or tocai . 

ness. But the Bill goes much, 
wider than even Wddlcom!* * 
commended, and wtthoutany^ 

KafetninrHs he nroDOSed* It hfl 


P«1y, there would beTotS 
wmg with that. But the Bill 
* ar Jfyond that, hud, by Clause 2 


FT alerted me to better, arguments 
against the Local Government Bill 
than ever were contained In brief¬ 
ings three inches thick, 

The BUI itself has not hit the 
headlines, nor, if the (government 


tbUu«emp!„ rn , e ,, lh tt ^, e down 

training Is not neceMarv in 

..sft’sa&aSj*. 
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assuming that If dom Zr«p7’ Its real moUves are laid bare., 
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to understand or ww"- 
democracy Is about ^cco^ 
rights to those with h °. m ^ 
profoundly disagrees, nw 
whom one agrees In any ev*d 

Jack Straff 

The author is Labour MP . 
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‘Privilege’ claim 
stuns UCL students 




by Peter Aspden 

Higher education should not be re- 
22ed as a right to be enioyed by the 
Sole population, the Secretary of 
State for Education. Sir Keith Joseph, 
told a group of London students. 

He »id that in a society where 
higher education was paid for by 
•areavers. suc h an education should be 
seen as a privilege to be earned by 
qualifications, and a demonstration of 
maturity and motivation. 

“I hear a great deal about the 
investment in higher education, but it 
doesn't follow that the more people 
who go through higher education, the 
more prosperous and civilized that 
society becomes." he told students at 
University College London. 

“Many of the most dramatic social 
advances and perceptions in science 
and understanding have come from 
people who did not benefit from a 
higher education. It is a necessary but 
not sufficient condition of a civilized 
and prosperous society." 

Sir Keith also warned the students 
that freedom of speech was an abso¬ 
lutely essential component of British 
society, and that universities and 
polytechnics should be sanctuaries of 
freedom and tolerance. 

He praised the UCL students for 


giving him a “scrupulously fair” hear¬ 
ing, which he would make sure of 
bringing to the attention of the Cabinet 
to offset the negative publicity of 
recent campus demonstrations else¬ 
where. 

About 100 protestors gathered out¬ 
side the hall in London to demonstrate 
their opposition to the Government's 
education policy, but once inside the 
hall. Sir Keith was only mildly heckled. 

The provost of UCL, Sir James 
Lighthill, told Sir Keith that he had 
been “horrified” to discover the results 
of the Government’s annual 2 per cent 
reduction in funding in terms of the 
damage caused to departments, which 
earned him a rapturous ovation from 
the students. 

Sir Keith said he objected to being 
regarded as a “barbarian” for propos¬ 
ing a shift of resources from the arts 
and humanities to science, engineering 
and technology. “The charge of which 
I am really guilty is of being slightly 
socialist, in seeking to protect the job 
market by the use of manpower plan¬ 
ning,'' he told a stunned audience. 

The Secretary of State said the 
Government had not produced a paper 
on student financial support because 
its proposed “centrepiece", the intro¬ 
duction of partial loans, had been 
defeated in Cabinet. 








Sir Keith Joseph'at University College: “I am slightly socialist” 


Liberals condemn arts limit as ‘crude coercion’ 


by David Jobbins 

Ministers were this week accused of a 
"crude” attempt to coerce would-bc 
arts and social science students into 
science and technology courses. 

Id its response to the Government’s 
Green Paper on higher education, the 
Liberal Party attacks plans to place 
artificial limits on the numbers of arts 
places so that students denied an arts 
place at university will instead take up 
the empty science places in 

t echnics. 

Is approach to subject choice, a 
dear implication of the Green Paper, 
is "extraordinary", the Liberals say. 
“It Is typical of the Government's 
sinuilistic thinking and is prejudiced 
ana dismissive ot the presence and 
quality of arts courses in the public 
sector.” 

It warns that there is no point in 
increasing science places which “frus¬ 
trated arts students" are neither qual¬ 
ified for or desirous of filling, and is 


scathing of the refusal to provide 
money for conversion courses or to 
cover the higher costs of science and 
technology courses. 

“The Government apparently does 


sjl 
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not care whether standards need to be 
lowered to fill these science places, 
although arts courses must be 'rigor¬ 
ous*, ‘subject to rationalization', and 


highly competitive'. 

“This crude and ineffective attempt 
to coerce is no way to tackle the 
complex matter of subject choice.” 

The party believes that the basis for 
qualified admission to science courses 
can only be established at school level, 
and that it should not be at the expense 
of the humanities. It suggests that the 
boost to scientific and technological 
competence would be accomplished 
better through providing more compu¬ 
ter facilities for arts students than 
through a coercive switch which re¬ 
tained the rigid distinctions between 
arts and science. 

The response, compiled by the par¬ 
ty’s education panel, says that growing 
skill shortages will not be solved by 
lecturing higher education on the right 
attitudes to adopt. 

Mr Clement Freud, the parly's 
education spokesman, said: “uur 
main difference with Sir Keith Joseph 
is that while he feels he cannot afford 


higher education until we have an 
upturn in the economy, we believe 
there will be no upturn until we invest 
in higher education.’’ 

Io line with a resolution carried by 
its assembly last year, the party calls 
for a programme of reforms to "re¬ 
vitalize and promote” higher educa¬ 
tion through a widening or access, the 
creation of a common admissions sys¬ 
tem, the establishment of a lifelong 
flexible service, greater use of credit 
transfers and modular courses, and the 
creation of a representative higher 
education council. 

On funding, it demands level fund¬ 
ing for the next few years to avoid 
irreparable damage to teaching and 
research, but stops short of promising 
parity of the unit of resource between 
universities and polytechnics. Party 
theorists believe that the unit of re¬ 
source cannot be looked at in such 
isolation, and that ending the binary 
line should not be one of the foremost 
aims. 


Vocational 

training 

overhaul 

by Carolyn Dempster 

A ten-point challenge to professional 
bodies to come up with concrete 
proposals on how they con belter 
contribute to vocational education 
within the next 12 months has been 
Issued by Secretary of State Sir Keith 
Joseph. 

The “action programme" was pre¬ 
sented by Sir Keith in the Institute of 
Chartered Secretaries and Adminis¬ 
trators' annual Rivers' Lecture on 
“Vocational Education’s Contribu¬ 
tion to the Economy”. 

He acknowledged that limited 
attention had been paid to non- 
advanced further education in recent 
years, with a consequent under¬ 
valuing of skilled people vital to the 
economy, and focused on the need for 
Unproved vocational provision. 

“The nettle must be grasped by all 
sectors if vocational education Is to 
make Its proper contribution,” he 
said. The plan for professional bodies 
covers action in sectors ranging from 
open learning to design of syllabi, 
new approaches to assessment, staff 
development, and developing alter¬ 
nate routes to higher education. 

On the prospects for the post-16 
age group. Sir Keith said GCE 
boards were In the process of prepar¬ 
ing syllabi for AS level exam {nations 
for introduction In 1989. He express¬ 
ed the hope that professional bodies 
would be prepared lo accept com¬ 
binations of A and AS level subjects 
as qualification for entry to higher 
education courses. 

More Initiatives in the field of open 
learning, and greater collaboration 
with the Manpower Services Com¬ 
mission's Open Tech Unit In design¬ 
ing and developing distance learning 
courses would also be welcome, he 
added. 

In continuing education there was 
a danger that senior professional 
people would consider vocational 
courses dosed to them. 

“Post-experience vocational 
education u not given Hie priority It 
deserves and I fear that qualified 
individuals and their professional 
bodies show less enthusiasm than 
they might,” Sir Keith cautioned. 


Cash backing for Oxford 
scientific literacy project 


The Department of Education and 
Science is backing a new Oxford 
Univenity research project on scien¬ 
tific literacy. 

The project, designed to investigate 
public understanding and begin de¬ 
veloping new courses for adult stu- 
ccnls, is one of the first developments 
? the area since publication of the 
K°yal Society's report on public 
understanding of science earlier this 
year. 

The DBS has awarded £23,000 to 
jbe Oxford department for external 
«udies to carry out a pilot survey and 
start devising new curricula. The 
**'°y®J Society invited the Economic 
ann Social Research Council to fund 
®ore work examining the present level 


of public understanding of science, but 
the DES has got off the mark first. 

The project will be co-ordinated by 
Dr Michael Shortland, formerly of the 
University of Lancaster, and launched 
with a conference in Oxford before 
Christmas. 4 .. 

In a separate development, the 
Royal Society has agreed to set up a 
standing committee on public under¬ 
standing of science, with the Royal 
Institution and the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

The committee, foreshadowed in 
the society's report, will be chaired ot 
the Royal Society's newpresldent, Sir 

George Porter, and will include repre¬ 
sentatives from the media, education, 
industry and the scientific community. 


In one day you will see 

the next ten years at 


If you are involved with education 
at any level, a day at the High 
Technology and Computers in . 
Education Exhibition will be a day 
well spent You can see and test 
everything that’s new in teaching 
aids, equipment and supplies. 

The best the world has to offer 
will be on display for you. 
Compare specifications, collect 
literature, get helpful advice from 
over 200 exhibitors away from the 
bustle of your day today 
activities. 

The new techniques and 
equipment cover the educational 
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world from primary school to 
university, from classroom to 
science laboratory. Whether you 
are a teacher or purchasing officer 
this is your definitive showcase. 

Entrance is free lo anyone working in 
education and over 18 years of age. Just, 
clip the coupon below. To gel the most 
from the day book into the series of 
seminars organised alongside the 
exhibition In co-operation with the MEP. 

The High Technology & Computers 
In Education Exhibition 
EdEtloneeheme Ltd 
HRHonae 447 High Road 
Finchley NI2 OAF 


To: High Tech Exhibition, Edlllonieheine lid, HR Home, 441 High Road, Finchley N12 OAF 

Please send me __(Qnty) FREE tickets for the High Technology and Computers In Education Exhibition. 

Please send me seminar details □ 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Outsiders take floor 
as Glasgow drops NUS 


When the 
soft target 
fights back 

The Prime Minister gave the Associa¬ 
tion of University Teachers a written 
assurance in 1983 that there would be 
a period of levei funding for universi¬ 
ties alter the election. I'm not sure 
that all my colleagues believed that 
assurance. Time has proved such 
scepticism to be well-founded. The 
Government has continued to erode 
university binding. The autumn 
statement confirms that the cuts are 
on rourse: 1.5 percent or £20 million 
for 1986/87, And still hanging over 
our heads - the Dnniudes sword of 
the UGC promising selectivity and 2 
per cent cuts per annum. 

The comments after the Lawson 
stnlcmcnl from the chairman of the 
University Grants Committee sug¬ 
gests that his sword may now be 
swung with much less enthusiasm. 

The Committee of Vice Chancel¬ 
lors and Principals had hoped to 
invoke the “spirit of Leicester” but 
evidently the Star Clumber and the 
Treasury were having none of that. 
Despite the case made by both the 
CVCP and the AUT on recruitment 
and morale problems, and despite 
the trenchant case made by (he 
Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils on (he “brain drain”, Sir 
Keith appears to have failed. The 
ABRC paper was published signifi¬ 
cantly the day before the Lawson 
statement. The ABRC is concerned 
about losses overseas “not only of the | 

most talented students and postdoc¬ 
toral research workers but also of 
outstanding senior scientists”. 

The CVCP, under pressuro, has 
begun to light back on funding. But 
Ils members have failed their staff on 
salaries. They blocked the submis¬ 
sion through our salary machinery of 
the Joint report on salary erosion. 
They have refused to negotiate to 
Improve their 1985 4 per cent offer. 

They are no doubt deeply worried 
about the financial crisis staring 
them In the face. It Is a concern 
shared by all groups In the universi¬ 
ties and polytechnics. The Govern¬ 
ment's demand that higher education 


by Olgii WojtHS 
Scottish Correspondent 
There was an unhappy topicality for 
the National Union of Students (Scot¬ 
land) in its council's motion on dis¬ 
affiliated institutions. 

Only two days before the annual 
council in Kirkcaldy, Glasgow Uni¬ 
versity students decisively rejected 
affiliating to the union by 3,747 votes 
to 1,740. 

A referendum earlier in the week, 
was invalidated when two masked 
raiders snatched a ballot Ijox contain¬ 
ing almost half the 5.000 votes cast. 

Mr Alan Smart, NUS Scottish presi¬ 
dent, admitting disappointment at the 
result, said he believed students had 
opposed joining the union because of 
the £38,000 affiliation cost. 

The council motion stated that a 
small number of Scottish education 
institutions were still outside NUS, but 
delegates stressed that these repre¬ 
sented a large number of students, 
since they include five of Scotland's 
eight universities. 

The motion said that non-afflliated 
institutions should receive no staff 
servicing or back-up from NUS, and 
would be charged for publications and 
conference attendance. They should 
he encouraged to involve themselves 
in NUS campaigns, but would be asked* 
to pay the full cost of publicity mate¬ 
rials. Non-affiliates should be con¬ 
tacted only jf this were to the union's 
advantage, it continued. 

But Mr George Black, president of 
Paisley College of Technology's stu¬ 
dents’ association, criticized the mo¬ 
tion as contradictory. 

“In some parts it’s saying we should 
talk, in other parts it’s not.” he said. 
“We want definite guidelines, a dear 
policy that wilt bring these people in. 

It s a slap in the teeth for them to say i 
we’re not interested in them because i 


tlicir university doesn’t pay us the 
money." 

Scottish executive member Mr Gor¬ 
don Archer said there had to be a fine 
halance in links with disaffiliated in¬ 
stitutions. The NUS had to present an 
attractive image, hut could not give 
away free material or there would be 
no reason for affiliated institutions to 
slay in membership. 

The motion was overwhelmingly 
carried, and was followed immediately 
by unanimous support for the Scottish 
executive to coordinate a campaign by 
Scotland’s five law schools, only two of 
which are in affiliated universities. 

The motion called for an end to the 
ncwlv introduced quoins for entry to 
the diploma in legal practice, a prere¬ 
quisite for intending lawyers, and 
urged the Scottish executive to lake up 
the issue with the Scottish Education 
Department and the LaW Society of 
Scotland. 

The motion added that it was “de¬ 
plorable” that grant allocation would 
be decided on academic merit. A 
quota system was unfair given that 
students had already completed a law 
degree. 


"grossly inadequate", the allowance 
should be annual and should cover 
students 1 actual expenditure, with “no 
arbitrary upper limit". 

Scottish NUS is now poised to do 
battle with its Welsh counterpart at the 
union's national conference, after pas¬ 
sing a motion calling for a second 
sabbatical officer. The final decision 
lies with the national conference, and 
it is expected that if funding for a full 
time post is available, it will go to 
Wales, which has a staff of three, 
rather than Scotland, with its staff of 
seven. 



•• . .. 

Mr Barry Sheerman, shadow education spokesman, added his name to 
the petition collected by the Open University Students Association 
against the cut in the university's grant. 

Giving a helping hand is Alex, son of students Caroline and Stuart 
Wilson, while looking on are OUSA vice-president (education) Willi 
Butler and fellow student Marion Horton. 


Cash harvest for crop breeders AUT ^es 
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ral Genettes Company, set up In Cambridge with 
backing from the British Technology Group andprivate 
companies already has more than £1 million worth of 
research placed in AFRC institutes. 

Professor Jinks said a further new initiative setting un 
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and social recovery of the 
country seems more remote than 
ever. 

It Is dear that the Government, the 
UGC and the CVCP see academic 
and related staff as a soft target. Staff 
are underpaid, work facilities de¬ 
teriorate, the contribution made by 
universities Is undervalued. The cuts 
of Binding have provided the excuse 
tor a tax on (enure and academic 
freedom, for research selectivity, 
rationalization nnd Jarratt style 
corporate management. The Gov¬ 
ernment believes obvlonsly that uni¬ 
versity staff will not protest beyond 
the odd grumble. 

Higher Education Week will be an 
opportunity for all involved to make 
their feelings known (o their local 
communities, MPs and to the public 
generally. In the AUT's critique of 
the Green Paper, A Recipe for 
Notional Decline^ we call tor the 
restoration of level funding; (lie pro¬ 
vision of decent research facilities; 
improved planned access for stu¬ 
dents; the development of continuing 
education and a committee of Inquiry 
Into university salary levels. We 
intend to analyse MPs' responses 
carefully. Following Illghcr Educa¬ 
tion Week, members will be voting In 
(he first ever national ballot for 
demonstrative industrial action. I 
hope we will now see Sir Peter, 
Swbtnerton-Dyer with mo on the 
picket lino. 

Diana Warwick 


The author is general secretary qf the 
Association qf. University Teachers 


Minister, a rc vetting plans to privatize large oarts of the placidin" AFRclnSc, ^ ^ °' 

f nStUute ,- n Profes8 ° r Ji " ks said n fur ther new initiative setting u. 

l V e count *y* leading centre for genetic a programme of pre-compe(itivc research in biotcclinnl. 
2S?23 !l 3 i A ? lcu T al and FoSd Re - S&iMnring together 

? WCCk - r dc T I r? ust $. Bnd universities, slioukVsoon h ln 

■awkKv 10 40 per 0601 of the institute’s ‘n another £1 million n year. Other similar schemes 

work may be funded by companies, lo the tune of £1 4 would follow. 

S-JMJT P lans t0 increase the “undl’s income The council is also working to expand industrial 
from industry. support at its National Institute of Agricultural Si- 

lntroducing the council's annual report for 1984/85 jp nc ®ring in Bedfordshire, currently running at £850.000 
the new AFRC secretary, Professor John Jinks, said the a ^ r ' or arou . nd £0 per cent of the institute’s budget, 

council wanted to raise Its industrial income from £2.5 !n lJ n er ° y 18 ? a,so jje nope for extra cash for the council 

million in 1984/85 to £7 million by 1988/89. This would a {? - f ? r *P ew Gov emment powers to levy farmers. 

jjjJP 2?*^ S° od 501116 of the cuts recently imposed by e . 8is at v ? JP ro 8 rainme outlined in last week’s 

MtoiiSS °^rtinent of Education and Sdenceand the SJiSSifftl!? 1 mcluded an Agriculture Bill providing 
Ministry of Agriculture. for Powers to impose a levy on the industry to help pay 

The council has appointed MrScott Lawrie, its former NatiSn5 8 SLl5f i !S nistry °j. Agriculture and the 
head of finance, to run a new commercial policy mil wSSld reart^S Lh -° n ar ° formers 

Much of the unit’s work will focus on work in , ^ a m f ove ’ the APRC plans a 

biotechnology and genotlc engineering. The Agricultu- research * year on farmer-funding of agricultural 


rraac ana inausiry and universities, should soon bring 
in another £1 million n year. Other similar schemes 
would follow. 

n i C0 .ri!! l i‘^ ,0 .? k . ing t0 cx P° nd industrial 
support at its National Institute of Agricultural En¬ 
gineering m Bedfordshire, currently running at £850.000 
a year, or around 20 per cent of the institute’s budget, 
in 32? E ay a,s °be hope for extra cash for the council 
ThS SridiriS"' Governmem P°wcrs to levy farmers. 

° udiu , ed in last week’s 


New equality 
policy plea 


Hull hires EEC consultant 
to boost research funds 


by Peter Aspden 

S25hr?F i a . , womcn ’ 8 group HaU University is to appoint an exter- 
tto Nntton.l"S5li?y* T-A E2 “us^m, wel&wsed In the 

S iot Adult “ d A^Brawcla bureauc- 


Continuing Education. ‘ racy-V to advise'acadSte o^hwto 22» *5? n£TSf 

Having uncovered a “manifest inba- bSSJ? I r? nds U ? m ,he Euro P« a n K^Sdedta hri? HulL Wc 
lanc6 L° ^Presentation on many of Community. , : ■ br \" 8 , ia 80 outsi de 

the institute’s own committees, the lIoJaJ 6 “PPptoting Mr Michael ,mprove our 

group now wants a commitment fiom JSJ , a .£S rincr ^ consultancy firm, “SmSlSr r^L ', 

. the Institute to work towards the * 0 * 325 ? 1,1 becoming months been unlvenit 7 haV6 

JKS«ton of ^practices, both In £or^ FPr for R ettln 8 ritrhctiS^? n£ y ^“ CS51ul to 

» t SL t i ed i UCation Krvice generally, 10 . Su PP° rt ‘heir thSr wort nCltU su PP°rt for 

and within Its own structures. 1 research andother projects. found However, most will have 

y°rkseeksextrairiu^^ 

throughout adult education and to &% of seeking responsible S ?cI? b,eb<x, y 8<a h , s*the C DeDartmM» 

monitor progress. ttoha io estabttf its Wn ^ntimllSo 2 EducaUon “ d Scie^ 

"Passive support for equal opportuni- operation. 8 P^ntoge of staffing B nl sLodated 

ties Is not enough; positive «Svltor- huiwWdKl^S? ^ and v ■ . d 

0u8 strategics me needed to combat P^vWe extramu- in tffnnS wIU ne6d applv 

the fundamental Inequalities on whjch • surround- SnSjhi?# but no 


&» a,Uy,0ra " yCOmra0 " 
“It has become clear that some 
“* attf acting prop¬ 
ortionately very much large? sums of 

• Some staff of the university 

gsesS 


ana wuntn Its own structures. •««« mo omeijirojecte. f", "owever, most will have 

wmm 


pnasedwOHiigM*; 


•» apply 


battle to 
the tribunals 

Union lenders have declared legal war 
«n (lie universities over employment 
conditions for contract research staff. 

’ITic Association of University 
Teachers is taking three universities to 


issues already and deputy gerersl 
secretary, Mr John Akker, told the 
annual meeting of the union's contract 
research stafn “We will take any 
industrial tribunal case for the purpose 
of harrying universities on the mittfr 
lion of research contract conditions. 

“The AUT will take an increasing 
number of industrial tribunal caw 
until the universities recognize thro 
responsibilities.” . 

• At Cambridge the union is aim 
sex discrimination against both t« 
university and the University 
Committee over the operation oftw 
upper age limit of 35 for junior po» 

• At Newcastle it is demanding tic 

right to consultation over the termina¬ 
tion of contracts. . 

• At Leeds it has taken up the ««« 
a member employed on a m* 
contracts who nas been tow ms 
ployment has been terminated. 

Despite its successes in the ernm 
paign against waiver clauses - 
which staff are required to sign 
important employment P. rD ! cc ~j: 
rights - the union believes it is °“V 
beginning to right the injustices» 
fered by contract researchers- 


waiwr causes throughthe TUC 
Akker told the meeting that throws" 
this channel the Labour Imn;. * 
being pressed to legislate speciBcaur 
on the problems faced by rese8icn 

It had also called on the 'TUC 
convene a meeting with otberu* . 
unions similarly facing the gtow" 
temporary contracts so that lnion?* 
tion may be pooled and guidance i 
individuals produced. w. 

Delegates to the meeting w*re 
censed that funding bodies such a* 
Science and Engineering 
Council and the Natural environ®^ 


JHET1MES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 22,11.85 
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overseas news 


Enter the information age 


(rom waiiam Norris 

n WASHINGTON 

The campus of the future has amved. 
}Se University of Pittsburgh, which is 
ivirtlv to celebrate its bicentennial, 
Hi become the first university in 
Siorid with an operating integrated 
SrM-tlered infonnation system based 
Coptic fibre technology. 

Be system, which has taken less 
Aim two years from inception to 
Ration, uses 350 miles of optic fibre 
3ble to link the entire campus with 
offlultaneous telephone, € computer 
uni video facilities. It was installed by 
Ae American telephone giant, ATT. 
vtoch is using it as a showcase for 
operations and has donated 
blf the total cost of $40 million. 
Pittsburgh's president, Wesley W. 
tovar, is delighted with his new toy, 
he confesses shyly that as a 
scientist its technicalities are 
_ him. They are also beyond 
jbnt half of the 2,000 faculty .mem- 
taswho will have to use the system, 
ud ATT has set up a training centre 
oDOiupus which is expected to be kept 
pi(Uy busy for the next few months. 
'Tbe Implications are vast," Dr 
farar said. “We shall be developing 
Dtvidentiflc and technological know¬ 
ledge. transmitting it to our students, 
uademonstrating its applications to 
other potential educational and corpo¬ 
rate users. We shall become a focal 
paint of the information age." 
Communications systems which 
coabiae voice and date transmission 
sre nothing new. What makes the 
Pittsburgh system unique is the inclu- 
skra of video. In the classroom, a 
professor will be able to call up - via a 
centra] twitching device - existing 
video resources, specially-created 
video (hies, or live remote broadcasts. 
Hewifi also be able to tape n lecture 
sod (tore it automatically at the uni- 
vtmly’s video centre for Imer play- 







A map showing the new network 

back by students. 

Initially the video system is confined 
to 21 classrooms, lecture halls and 
seminar suites. Within a few years it 
will be extended to 120 classrooms, 
and three of Pittsburgh’s regional 
campuses will be tied into the opera¬ 
tion. Video information kiosks will be 
set up at convenient sites where stu¬ 
dents, faculty and visitors can call up a 
calendar of university activities, maps 
of the campus, or handicapped access 
guides. They will even be able to take 
an “armchair tour" of the 85-acre site. 

Other possibilities include campus¬ 
wide electronic mail, video bulletin 
boards, and access to automated card 
catalogues in the university's 18 lib¬ 
raries. 

The computer communications link, 
which will include the new Cray super- 


l i Y 


at Pittsburgh 

computer when it comes into opera¬ 
tion next year, will permit students at 
any terminal on campus to access not 
only any of Pittsburgh's computers, 
but many others throughout the world. 
With authorization, they will also be 
able to get into (he system by tele¬ 
phone from anywhere. 

Dr Posvar, a former test pitot, seems 
slightly bemused by the electronic 
gaagetry now at his fingertips. He uses 
the word “software” with distaste, and 
has a healthy contempt for the technic¬ 
al jargon which has accompanied the 
system like a bag of spare parts. The 
trouble with ihe information age. Dr 
Posvar confides, is finding the brain 
capacity to absorb the outpourings of 
the machines. On the campus of the 
future, that sounds suspiciously like 
heresy. 


French want less emphasis 
on maths as criterion 


from David Dickson 

PARIS 

The Preach government has ordered a 
JPjkant reduction in the emphasis 
p™a by Its educational system on the 
rahtogand learning of mathematics, 
^ particular in the use of rnathe- 
ability as the principal criterion 
bhm selection of students by ninny 
“Pier education institutions. 

contrast, it is seeking to raise the 
of other subjects - in particular 
■■Ml .sciences, economics and 
Mcmmanitics - arguing that success 
£Mie can be just as demanding, and 
bnponant in equipping 
"W* professional careers, 
n.ii i m em pbasis away from 
®“*®atics is the main characteristic 
FI® 08 wr a new structure for the 
~ *he examination taken 
T^wich students in the last year of 
222 J .school - Which was 
in Paris last week by the 
Wm r national education, M. 
^w-Pierrc Chevinement. 

tomni«. s JF dlft final element in a 
3? ^on of the French school 
gjlum which have been intro- 
look ™ Chevfenement since he 
“Nation portfolio last 
Jr^'.The overall revision has had 
objectives: to improve 
iT'saKmic standards at all levels of the 


educational system, and to bring the 
subjects more in line with the skills and 
knowledge that students are likely to 
need later on. 

Tlius, although M. Chevfenement 
mnkes no apologies for his belief in 
efitism in education, he has also criti¬ 
cized the excessive influence on the 
secondary schools curriculum of the 
prestigious grander ecoles - particular¬ 
ly the strong emphasis placed on 
performance in mathematics. 

Under the present system, both 
schools and parents tend to react to 
this influence by pushing the brightest 
students towards mathematics and 
physics, the subjects covered by the 
so-called baccalaureat C. Success in 
this examination is generally held to 
offer the best chance of obtaining a 
place either ia a grande ecole-itself a 
virtual guarantee of a well-paid career 
either in government service or private 
industry - or on one of the more 
prestigious university courses. 

The curriculum changes have, in 
general, been welcomed both by 
teaching and parents’ organizations. 
The Association of Christian Parents, 
for example, issued a statement sup¬ 
porting the government’s plons, and in 
particular its proposal to reduce the 
^excessive weight” currently given to 
mathematics. 


Finns show 
contempt 

from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

Results of student elections in Finland 
have demonstrated forcibly the disen¬ 
chantment of the younger generation 
with parly politics. 

In a 36 per cent turnout - somewhat 
higher than last time - independent 
candidates extended their hold over 
most of the councils elected to repre¬ 
sent students in the country’s 18 uni¬ 
versities over the next two yean. On 
the whole, the only party to succeed 
was the Conservatives-significantly in 
opposition in Finland's parliament 
since 1966. The partners of the prevail¬ 
ing centre-left coalition government 
lost ground. „ . 

The upsurge of the left which fol¬ 
lowed (He 1968 student revolution in 
western Europe', and was mark ed in 
Finland's case by peculiar flirtations 
with Stalinism, appears now to be 
ancient history. As the Communist 
Party splits, both its warring factions 
have vanished from many student 
bodies. 

Some of the flourishing indepen- ■ 
dents are Greens, two of whose candi¬ 
dates were elected in 1982/83 to Fin¬ 
land’s 200-strong parliament but pre¬ 
ferred not to coalesce into a party. 
Others appeal to students in particular 
faculties or pursuing select hobbies. 


Space centre will help 
to combat drought 


by Thomas Land 

An advanced meteorological and 
space communications centre for high- 
level manpower training, research and 
analysis is about to be established in 
Africa. The project, promoted by the 
United Nations, springs from a region¬ 
al plan of action to combat the impact 
of drought and desert across that 
hungry continent. 

Sensitive new remote sensing tech¬ 
nologies now available for use by space 
satellites offer the possibility of early 
warning of desertification in drought- 
prone regions such as the Sahel. 

The location of the new institution is 
still subject to agreement - but it is 
widely expected to be established in 
two components in Harare and Nairo¬ 
bi. There are already several other 
centres in Africa - in Cairo, Dakar, 
Laaos, Kinshasa and elsewhere - pro¬ 
viding meteorological training for sci¬ 
entists and technicians. These centres, 
supported by the UN's World 
Meteorological Organization (WMO), 
play a crucial role in the global weather 
experiment. 

Launched seven years ago by the 
WMO and the International Council 
for Scientific Unions, the global ex¬ 
periment has been perhaps the most 
ambitious and complex international 
research project ever undertaken in 
the field of meteorology. Plans for the 
new African research and training 
centre have emerged in practical terms 
after a recent WMO conference here 
in Geneva attended by scientists from 
30 countries to evaluate the global 
experiment. 

A specialist spokesman for the 
WMO explains that the experiment 
has produced the resources necessary 
to establish an integrated system of 
satellites that can now be used by all 
nations in support of their weather and 
climatic services. Using vastly im¬ 
proved data processing techniques and 
observations gathered from five geo¬ 
stationary satellites, two polar- 
orbiting satellite systems and a variety 
of equipment on the ground, aboard 
aircraft, ships, balloons and drifting 
buovs, meteorologists have now 
evolved new methods of analysis. And 


the WMO-supportcd training centres 
have produced the qualified manpow¬ 
er enabling many poor countries to 
participate in the process. 

Reliable weather forecasts for four 
to five days and useful guiduncc for up 
to a week arc now available in the 
northern hemisphere - an advance of 
tbrec days in predictive skill over the 
last decade. The major beneficiaries of 
the substantially improved forecasting 
services are the aviation, shipping, 
farming, energy and retailing indus¬ 
tries. 

In Ihe southern hemisphere, the 
prediction range is shorter by nearly 
two days, largely because of the lack of 
adequate observation and (be shortage 
of specialists. Yet the next big advance 
may well take place in the south. 

New remote sensing space com¬ 
munication techniques provide the 
first possibility of continuous monitor¬ 
ing of drought-prone environments. 
This could prove important in impro¬ 
ving man’s understanding of the deser¬ 
tification process and ultimately lead 
to the establishment of a special sur¬ 
veillance and early warning system 
during critical drought years. 

Henco the importance of the new 
African meteorological training and 
research centre in the context of the 
UN regional programme to combat the 
impact of drought. Among the main 
functions of the centre will be the 
assembly of past and present meteoro¬ 
logical and hydrological data gathered 
throughout the continent and the 
analysts of drought and desertification 
trends. 

The WMO has built up a network of 
16 institutions worldwide to provide 
specialist training largely for the poor 
countries. Since the 1960s, these cen¬ 
tres have produced more than 8,000 
graduates in electronics mid space 
communications, meteorology and 
hydrology. In addition to basic training 
courses, the centres frequently orga¬ 
nize international seminars, work¬ 
shops and conferences. The subjects of 
suen workshops recently Included 
numerical models for computers on 
limited power and operational applica¬ 
tions of agrometeorology in semi-arid 
zones. 


Technology to the rescue 


by David Keys 

The University of Perugia in central 
Italy is planning to use the latest 
computer technology to decipher a lost 
European language. 

Using methods similar to those used 
by secret service code crackers the 
university aims to decipher the ancient 
language of the Etruscans - the civi¬ 
lization which dominated centra] Italy 
before the rise of Rome. 

The university’s department of 
otruscology aims to launch the project 
early next year - with help from the 
University of New York and Tubingen 
University near Stuttgart. 

Any decipherment of the Etruscan 
language could have important im¬ 
plications for the origins of many 
modem languages - including English. 

Higher education institutions in 
America and elsewhere have met with 
success in using computers to decipher 
a large part of the lost language or the 
ancient Mayas of Mexico. 

But computer attempts to crack “old 
world” lost languages have ail toiled - 
and the Perugia University project 1 b 


likely to be the first computer opera¬ 
tion to achieve success in this sphere - 
because its database will be of im¬ 
mense size. 

The project will last at least four 
years and will involve the use of up to 
three computers. With help from New 
York, Tubingen and elsewhere, the 
Porugia team will gather together the 
words found on over 20,000 Etruscan 
inscriptions and other texts. 

This will enable the Italian universi¬ 
ty to feed into the computer database 
100,000 Etruscan words - 80 per cent 
of which are not understood and need 
lo be deciphered. The project could 
have Important implications for the 
way modem scholars view the origins 
of-many Indo-European languages - 
including Italian ana English. 

Although Etruscan is thought to 
have been a pre-Indo-European lan¬ 
guage, it had a considerable Influence 
on Latin - a mainly Indo-European 
language - and via Latin It therefore 
had an indirect influence on many 
modern European and other lan¬ 
guages. 


In search of learning in the community called Indonesia 

....... . r-4 1.... .HI U .J)JI.. _. 

Richard Yelland 


Indonesian social and political life, Is beUef to 
God, Irrespective of the particular creed to 
which the believer adheres. ■ 

Panacaslla provides Ihe moral basis for 
Im fowariflii education, an Important part of 


ifc? cldn 8 Borobudur In the early morning, 
ttu “5 “ach-park Is still empty, the souvenir 

i-rj, ®f l *tog up, and the sun not yet to be _ 

'^n^?5 H !S^ atet ^ m Sf aly S rihla d^ifoptog national unity. NoiAtoally there are 
P«t Buddhist temple. From Its up- “ yeareeff primary education; three of Junior 

fee jE^f t0l,e ‘ ,aced Buddhas gaze out on SLdary, and three of senior secondary; the 
TOcanota surrounding the natural moun* t„ iqm was estimated at 36 

^stored by Unesco and the 
government. 

iPWobudur, In Central Java, b a showpiece, 

, 1n *gniflcent one. Throughout Indonesia, 
ton?, foce to face with the more 

Sdiv? i*?® 8 ** hi which man worships his 
•eirffV d^otofontion Is a frequent topic of 
d for Ihe Brat of the fiveprtodples- 

- which are the backbone of 


SlSSutotiorin 1984 was estimated at 36 
mllllmi. __ 

n* suu motto Is “Bhlnnek a _TmiM?l Du”- 
«We are many but we are one* or Unity fa 
'diversity". Underlying everything is toe senseof 
community, The term 

SSl here, bnt “Penmas”, short for "pmHdij 
knn masyarakat" or community education. Is 
non.formal education for whoever needs If. 


young or dd. Like many other aspects of life It Is 
organized at the local level. 

Travelling through some pf the islands one 
sees the signs: the rancaslla, are posted at the 
village gate and broadcast on television. The 
red-antHwhite of the national flag was displayed 
outside almost every house on the anniversary 
of Independence. There is toe language: Bahasa 
Indonesia. This was a regional dialed, the first 
language of a small minority, cbooen in J927 lo 
betoeratnre national language; now It Is taught 
In every school, it offers the first year of 
mother-tongue teaching; and b spoken 
throughout the archipelago. 

. Yet the casual observer could be forgiven for 
thinking that English is the national language, 

as a chorus of "Hello Mbterr greets him on toe 


street. Students wfll candidly say that they wish 
to. practise on you, and proceed to do so. 

The young know why they are learning: to get 
work. One East Javan I old me bow hb 
rudimentary English had got him a Job on Ball 
fat n restaurant. Of course.not everyone gets 
such opportunities: many still flock to Jakarta 
in search of riches, where even with qualifica¬ 
tions work Is hard to find. 

Despite high unemployment there b great 
ftdth - both officially In Government policy, 
and unofficially to what peontoseem to believe¬ 
in toe value of education and training. Competi¬ 
tion for toe best schools and universities Is 
Intense. The proportion of toe national budget 
devoted to education has been growing In recent 
yean and now stnnds ht over 12 per emit. 















overseas news 


Call to | Minister warns on humanities neglect 


improve 

access 


from Gooff Maslcn 

MELBOURNE 
The Australian Teachers' Federation 
has called for significant reforms in 
higher education to achieve greater 
equality of access amnng the nation's 
students. 

The federation arcues that the pre¬ 
sent system by which universities and 
colleges of education admit students is 
inherently unfair, socially biased, 
based on unscientific principles, ami- 
educational and destructive of human 
potential by producing large-scale fai¬ 
lure among secondary school students. 

It has called for the institution of 
large-scale quotas for higher education 
entrance, based on socio-economic 
factors. For example, all institutions 
could be required to admit 4(1 per cent 
of students From families earning less 
than the average weekly wage. While 
that may not affect many colleges, it 
would certainly change patterns of 
entry to the senior universities. 

The use of school-based assessment, 
rather than external examinations 
which are used in most Australian 
states to select students, should be 
adopted, the federation argues. Direct 
professional judgements by teachers 
arc more reliable and less socially and 
educationally prejudicial than ex¬ 
aminations, it claims. 

There should also be increased 
places for older students, based on 
interview, a one-year general educa- I 
tion course at the start of all higher I 
education courses, and the application I 
of 50 per cent female quotas in the 
faculties and schools where women are 
markedly underrepresented, such as 
engineering, technological subjects 
ana the applied sciences. 

. .The federation's research officer, 


from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

Sweden’s emphasis on expanding its 
pool of qualified technologists must 
not be accompanied by a neglect of the 
humanities, jurisprudence and theolo¬ 
gy. Technicians themselves stand to 
benefit from a broad humanistic tradi¬ 
tion. 

These are among the thoughts flo¬ 
ated by the country's new education 
minister Mr Lennart Bodstrtim. at an 
inaugural press briefing. They coincide 
with studies suggesting that industry 
needs to recruit more humanists de¬ 
spite its frequent calls for civil en¬ 
gineers. 

Demoted from the foreign ministry 

I in last month’s reshuffle or the Social 
Democratic government, Mr Bod- 
strom has endorsed calls for the rein¬ 
statement of a bachelor's degree 
known as Fil Kand , dropped when 
Swedish universities were shifted to a 
career-orient a ted education system by 
the all-embradng reform of 1977. He is 
nevertheless against "mass examina¬ 
tion” of aspirants for such degrees, 
partly because the present structure 
makes sense for students and em¬ 
ployers alike. 

Commenting on charges that- 
burcaucracy is becoming constantly 
more Insidious in higher education - 
even transferring spending cuts meant 
foritself to reaching and research-Mr 



Mr Bodstrfim: investigation 

Bodsirflm said a working party within 
his own ministry will investigate the 
entire system. 

At the same time, the minister 
refects the principle of the government 
administering universities “in detail”. 
In line with the decentralization 
espoused by the Social Democrats 
since 1982, he says: "It is sufficient for 
the slate to lay down targets for 
research and teaching, ensure they are 
fulfilled, provide the necessary means 
and designate key personnel responsi¬ 
ble for decision making. 

"Otherwise it Is self evident that 
teachers, other staff and students 
should have an influence in the run¬ 


ning of their own university." 

A former chairman of the Federa¬ 
tion of Swedish Student Unions, Mr 
Bodstrdm is to discuss widespread 
unrest over student finance with the 
present federation. While acknow¬ 
ledging that existing funds do not 
completely cover a student's needs in 
any single academic year, he disputes 
the view that economic reasons deter 
young Swedes from embarking on 
studies. 

On the changes in disciplines pur¬ 
sued, the minister notes that the intake 
of universities of technology has been 
raised by 30 per cent in the last five 
years. "We are conscious that there is a 
shortage of technicians and that the 
number of highly educated engineers 
must be increased” he continues. “But 
there is no point in admitting more 
students unless we simultaneously 
guarantee quality by investing in 
equipment and teaching staff in an 
economically feasible manner.” 

As Mr Bodstrfim ponders what 
constitutes "feasibility” amid the gov¬ 
ernment's attack on a huge fiscal 
deficit, a report by the faculty of 
humanities at Lund University de¬ 
plores the fact that a mere five of the 
1,184 doctors employed by Swedish 
business are humanists. 

At a seminar Mr Bengt Knutsson of 
the university’s Middle East Institute 
outlined the lessons taught by the Arab 


world. During a visit to Si m i 
'A*,Arabian 0 ^; 
industry did not want to taR? 
exports and technology but to dZ 
poetry and meet Swedish 
Arab view was that goo^K 
were cemented by cultural eH 8 
from which trade naturally fife 
not the other way round/ 

After the relevant Swedish mW 
. astonished” by this anSl 
Lund University was encou® 
orgamzc crash courses in Arab She, 
for Swedish companies. About3 
businessmen have attended 50ccS 
in the fast five years - an outstin&i 
example of cooperation between^ 
academic and corporate world/ 


the importance of develop!™ S 
selves and listening to otbeK 
they have a talent for an overall^ 
not limiting their analytical txwme 
any one sector". 

Nevertheless a representative of A# 


Enrolment Death of Polish student 
goldrush provokes more protests 


lion since World War II, despite 
increased school retention and despite 
periodic attempts to implement poli¬ 
cies that would encourage greater 
equality of opportunity, the changes 
have been marginal. 

A strategy of reform, Mr Marginson 
says, must confront the cnicial structu¬ 
ral barriers to greater equality, such as 
the present merit-based system of 
competitive selection and the dual 
govemment-non-government system 
of schooling. 

There has been a marked increase in 
the past three years in tho retention of 
students iq government schools and 
inis, along with reforms toward more 
comprehensive schooling, would pro¬ 
vide the basis far greater participation 
m the more equal access to higher 
education, Mr Marginson claims. 

But these developments have been 
fatally undermined by the presence of 
the growing non-goyernnicnt school- 
sector, fed by Increasing government 
subsidies. 


goldrush 

Higher education is booming in Cali¬ 
fornia. Despite a steady fall in the 
number of high school graduates in the 
state - down by II per cent over the 
past ten years - both pu blic and private 
universities are enjoying recora enrol¬ 
ments. 

The California State University, 
spread over 19 campuses, has just 
registered its largest enrolment in¬ 
crease in eight years and has a total of 
324,697 students - up by nearly 9,000 
over 1984. 

Tho nine-campus University of Cali¬ 
fornia now accommodates 144.598 stu¬ 
dents at all levels - an increase of more 
than 3,000. 

Officials are crediting the rising 
numbers to the increasing premium 
being placed by American society on a 
.university-educated population. 

West German plea 
to join Eureka 

West German universities are asking 
to be involved in the* European re¬ 
search project. Eureka. At a recent 
conference, the German rectors’ con¬ 
ference CWRK) expressed regrets ab¬ 
out not having been approached. 

„ Theodor Berehem, president of the 
WRK, said universities had to be 
involved in n far reaching scheme such 
as Eureka, not least because they were 
doing most of the basic research. 


The death of a Gdansk University 
chemistry student earlier this month 
has triggered yet another wave of 
protest against the Polish authorities. 

Marcin Antonowicz, a 19-year-old 
first-year chemistry student, was pick¬ 
ed upby a police patrol together with 
two friends on the evening of Saturday 
October 19 in the street of his home 
town, Olsztyn. The two friends were 
allowed to go free, Marcin was taken 
away in a police van. Some 15 minutes 
later, he was lying in the street uncon¬ 
scious from a wound at the back of the 
neck. An ambulance was called, and 
found him surrounded by police per¬ 
sonnel and police cars. 

He wns taken to the casualty unit of 
the local hospital, where, by chance, 
his own mother, a doctor, happened to 
be on duty. Three doctors examined 
him and had him flown next day to 
Gdansk for a brain scan. This revealed 
brain damage caused apparently by a 
heavy blow, possibly by a truncheon. 
Clinically brain death occurred on 
October 22, but he lingered in a decn 
coma until November 2. 

Three days after the incident, the 
parents, both doctors, wrote to the 
meal prosecutor’s office and to the 
Prosecutor-General in Warsaw, claim- 


ment. 

On October 30 the Olsztyn local 
paper said that the tragic incident was 
under investigation, and that the in¬ 
terior minister, General KiszczAk, was 
keeping a close watch on the affair. 
Before any such Investigation was 
opened, an official communique 
announced that Antonowicz had been 
picked up for drunkenness and rowdy 
behaviour, and had injured himself by 
Hying to escape. His two companions 
of the Iragie evening denied that there 
had been any rowdy behaviour. 

The allegation of drunkenness wus 
also used, it may he remembered, in 
the case of the Krakow student, St an is- 
law Pyjas, whose mysterious death in 
1977 triggered the founding of the 
dissident “Students' Solidarity Com¬ 
mittee" and of the Warsaw school 
leaver, Grzcgorz Premyk, who died 
after a police beating in 1983. 

A communique from the under¬ 
ground Solidarity organization refer¬ 
red to the death of Antonowicz as yet 
another example of the authority's 


inree nunored doctors and Tiealth 
service workers signed a ' similar 
appeal, addressed to the new parlia- 


oeiweentne Polish government and 
people. This gulf. Lech Walesa warned 
in a message to the Oxford Union fast 
week, could well culminate in a violent 
massive outbreak of workers' protest, 
“ spite of all the endeavours of the 
Solidarity leaden to keep the struggle 
non-violent. BB 


—--- I. _ ■ ~ | ouulc S5CU lo Inc new parlia- non-violent. 

Frost bacteria decision gets a cool recention 

Fot the first time in the United States, AGS experiment, and other* th at , 

llvinC Iflnnt Cfl11lM^na)nMn>Z mlnmlui xnniilrl • mL ■ .. vtners tllat rclE8£G into thp Pmnrnnn..-. 1 . 


For the first time in the United States, 
living genetically-engineered microbes 
are to be released Into the environ¬ 
ment. In a decision believed by oppo¬ 
nents of the scheme to set a dangerous 

E recedent, the Environmental Protec- 
on Agency has agreed to the intro¬ 
duction of bacteria designed to protect 
strawberries from frost. 

The experiment is to be earned out 
by Advanced Genetic Sciences Inc. of 

nilllanfl Bihli>h nnll nlnna nan.ila.ll.. 


experiment, and others that 
would release genetically-altered 
organisms, into the environment. 

The EPA is also being threatened 
with n lawsuit from the Foundation on 
Economic Trends, an environmental 
group Jed by Jeremy Rifkin who 
protested this week that approval of 
the experiment was “Inappropriate 
and frresronsibfa''. The EPA, W Td Mr 
Kitkin, had not completed its own 


release into the environment has not 
been done. . 

hiJS® E f A ’ s own h , azard evaluation 


UJ,V1 . U 1 UC wiu get outside the 

wasst 

two tenths of an acre as planned, the 
exroriment muM ' * I1C 


S” f ? r ve JT long and were unde- 
tertable after three months. 

Critics believe that in a “worst case" 
scenario, the microbes could spread 

rihSi !* to p ^ nt ovor a wide area, 
dbpfadng natural bacteria of a similar 
type. Many plants could then have 

nroSJnSPST 8 * casons because of 

Sy! Ik0m frost ’ and dcca y le« 

i" 'he 


by Advanced Genotic Sciences Inc. of ™, EP ^’ . w ‘ d ^ Instead of being confined to reaiSS 0n From frost » and dec ay less 

Oakland, which will place genetically- !™ n ’ Sfjgj 3 ™*** A 09,11 b™ ^hs of an acre as plS the u f 

engineered bacteria on blossoms in n tests to Judge the experiment could Involvea targe Dart haffinf W< , f< > rce chan 8« in the 

California strawberry patch next ™LJ* environmental release experi- of the Salinas Valley, E P babitsof animals feeding onthe plants 

month in the hope that the microbes m ” ts - , Tbe agency also'had confidential foSdJhS t bc d Wlon of the 

wijl block early frost damage. agency Itself has announced ad «« from Martin Alexander of Cor- £ a chan 8 e ln pests. It has 

The EPA decision is welcome news that it intends: to make further tests of University, chairman of its bev 2P?? ed that if vast areas 

for biotechnology companies which JJ C risks involved, In spite of having 011 ^e topic, to the variety *i*S new bacteria- a 


i iw erft decision is welcome news “ imwimra mane runner tests of **£*. viu*o*suy, cnairman of it* bev 

for biotechnology companies which risks involved, In spite of having a ™ sot y board on the topic to the 

are eager to use gene-5plidng tcchni- even permission for the experiment to e ? ect t f at the company should not be 

ques to produce pesticides, disease- 5° ““M- “ will monitor the air from a ““P® to go ahead without more tests 

resistant crops, new breeds of farm ,few , !o a few yards above the d °tonnpe what would habnen tn 

animals, microbes to cot oifopills, and strawberries, and gauge how many of microbe once it gets Into tho 

other products with an estimated the bacteria arc corned by wind to ■■•.<wyiromnent. ° 

potential market of billions of dollars. araM outside the test plot. ,:, , , B ^ te of this, however, the EPA 

Environmentalists and those on Few scientists believe the hewtv ^I_. t0 .. acc ®P t ass tiranccs from the 
Gipitol Hill who arc concerned about engineered microbe will oeatoTiK . . ‘ ests .Jad shown that 

the Reagan administration’s regula- environmental hazard. But Some have raicrobe would be unlikelv to 

donofbJotechrtoloay, are Less pleucd. told the agcocy C 7^7,,^ 1 S P MuffL?W-? 1 f n,ba «'S 
Two Congressional panels have sche- unanswered questions. TheV claim : ham tLS? r. **» anv 

duled hearings to examine the admi- **—* ■*— — 1 —-*- - narm. .These t«t* i—- • " 

nistration’s methods of evaluating the 


. . uBtnio, out some nave 

told the agency that there are still 
unanswered questions, Thetf claim 


unanswered questi^s TheJ date ZmTtSZ 
that the scientific work ne«4»ry i jESSiX 
make decisions about what is risky tfc ■ ftebShn 


of doud and rdiT 

ovSSUl!*' the hM been 
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Federation of Swedish Industries U 
Dag Radstrfim spoke of “i faj 
cleavage" between the values m- 
seated by humanism and those o( 
business: “It is hard to combine im ' 
of humankind with the roaghinsii : 
philosophy. I think humanists would 
still prefer to work at universitiesofb 
the public sector." 

Spanish law 

angers 

academics 

by Sarah Jane Evans 

University staff who also dopuMfne 
work in the public sector Eiave beta 
given n year’s respite before they haw 
to choose whether to stay lo academic 
life. The govemment hss delayed ft* 
enforcement of the law on foccmpni- 
Willy in universities until the stand 
the next academic year. This action bn 
teen criticized by academics and trade 
unions. 

The legislation on Incompatibility 
was one of the earliest arts of the 
socialist government after it came to 
power three years ago. It waswmely 
mtucked by those it was intended w 
Iteemisc its aim whs to prevent ft* 
widespread practice among public Kf- 
vunls of holding down more than ow 
job. Public servants were exp® 1 ™" 
have tin "exclusive dedication . Tmt 
the journalists on the state-run tdw- 
sion network could not also work ta 
newspapers, and the president«J* 
Banco Exterior could not keeptbatp 
if he wnntcd to continue as an Mr. 

It is estimated that 2,000 acadunx 
staff will be affected when the 1 j 
enforced next year. Med cal faCTiw 
and teaching hospitals will be hard M. 
Medicine has hitherto rebedonBttS 
relationship between the thMjw* 
and practical staff, and has usedI rat¬ 
ing lecturers from local 
Under the new ruling, those tcag 
in universities must be 
dedicated, full-time, to lhalJobxg» 
The reason for the years de«F. 
that the government cannot 
the universities over the terms w 
category of associate P r °fe«oTi -a 
would be able to assist on 
as medidne which have both theorw 
al and practical elements. .L, 
The unions are angry 
delay because it docs not assistw^ 
ployed academics. The 
resentative of fhe comniuig 

essential for efficient worbngj % 
versities. because it ensured 
did not just drop in to teach • 
they became real & 

In an article to the i ncV ^*y gad 
Pals, a group of faculty ®®i eD i 
lecturers from Barcelona poto ^ 
that the delay will affect P 3 ?- ^ 
government would be looking ^ 
tain wage increases this year. I - 
universities would not be able t 

ISSSSSCBSQgt 

from their other jobs would 
interested in lobbying for incr» w . j 
their university salanes. 
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Paul Flather on a new book outlining the mainsprings of political humour 


After the outbreak of the First World 
Wiris 1914, a young woman accosts a 
Cssbridge don in the street. “And 
statue you doing to defend civiliza- 
tiotfT she demands. "Madam," he 
labs, "1 am the civilization that is 
Im defended." 

Thai Is one of some 600 political 
job drawn from around the world 
which ea to make up a new collection 
caUidNi) Laughing Matter. The title 
iMrefers to a famous political joke 
told by Mark Twain: “A German joke 
is no laughing matter." 


The jokes that 
misfired history 


The jokes nnve been collected by 
iw academics, one an Englishman, 
Sttyen Lukes, tutor in politics and 
sociology at Batliol College, Oxford, 
wolher an Israeli, Itzalc Galnoor, 
Ptoksor of political science at the 
Htttew University, Jerusalem, culled 
in® more than 3,000 heard at dinner 
pajws, sought from raconteurs and 
wdsrii and historians, and sent to the 
Mam in response to public appeals 
«leading journals and magazines, 
w Lukes and Galnoor the book 
wvetto show the deadly serious and 


«rtiin times, such as Nazi Germany, 
wpore recently in Santiago It has led 

nUnOTlimiminnt A Ink. tk... 


(jT® toe poweriessness of those at 
ft this kind of ambiguous 
25!“? so intrigues Lukes who has 
widely on the concept of 

Humour and joking has of course 
J?* interested intellectuals. Plato 
3 “urnouL ugly, destructive, de- 
the very antithesis of what 
5*^™ man should be interested in. 
S * KJ wever, saw humour as a 
, as "a strained expecla- 

r a ^enly being reduced to no- 
5,?*“ greatly enlarged on this, 
nSS 8 n raouraB 8 uberating, creative 
■ £ffl°t cs ““W be a reversion to an 
• . di ?®f of thinking or acting, or 
^? r ej £P re ssing a forbidden 
It AT^L 0r wish. The latter does point 
jj jok g Way to understanding pouticai 

i‘, .eed Galnoor, however, do 
r! aiaffi? ^present a new coherent 
l SSfofptiUtMal jokes. They know 
1 uriiiMu t( ?P rau ch reflection can 
I; fee*be disguise and destroy the 

e : Or as Arthur Koestler put it, 
ical jokes are like delicate per- 
Dcver , Jr cy , C0Ql “ n “tnc ingredients 

i vhirfi [?. ns ^ QUS ly noticed, and others 
Bnt ? ted wou fo make us wince. 
WmSSL!!? P ^* lilical theorists 


tists 80161111518 Md oeurophy- 
y do people te|l political jokes? 


Conventional wisdom suggests that it 
is an elite recreation, usually found in 
tyrannical regimes, common in cities 
like Prague, Warsaw, Santiago, and 
Cape Town. But in fact being oppres- 
sea does not seem to guarantee a sense 
of humour, and while many democra¬ 
cies hnvc not produced a tradition of 
such jokes, they are common enough 
in France, Italy, Ireland and Israel. 

Equally restrictive regimes like Bul¬ 
garia and East Germany can boast few 
jokes. Lukes and Galnoor put forward 
a new tentative answer that jokes 
nourish in settings where politics is 
pervasive, and there is a relatively high 
level of anxiety about the effect of 
politics on daily life. Certainly that 
avoids the dilemma of asking if certain 
cultures are more humorous than 
others. , , 

Lukes himself has long been a keen 
connoisseur of political jokes. During 
travels to places like Israel, South 
America, the United States and South 
Africa, he came across many political 
jokes and often made a point oE 
remembering them to share with 
others. But the importance of polrawi 
jokes really struck home one evening 
in 1972 over dinner at bis house fa the 
company of two leading East Euro¬ 
pean intellectuals, both exiled in,the 
West. 

One was Leszek Kofakowskf, who 
has written extensively on the philoso¬ 
phy of Marxism, a former professor at 
Warsaw University, a leading Poluh 
intellectual critic of the Gomulka 
Communist government, a cult figure 
among students, forcedto 
1968. The other was Eduard Gold- 
stucker, a key inspiration behind the 
Dubcek-led Prague Spring, crushed 
when Soviet tanks rolled into Czechos¬ 
lovakia in 1968. . . 

Five years earlier Goldstucicer, a 
former pro-rector at the University in 
Prague, had organized “internation¬ 
al conference on Kafka wfach promp¬ 
ted many Czechs for the first time to 
review their own poHncal dtusdon. 
Lukes recalls that for some five hours 
Koiakowsld and Goldst ucker swapped 
political jokes leaving him sp^bgj- 
they seemed in fact to be communiMt- 
ing at some deeper level than simple 

^BuMifvws not until pikes nn faj° 
Galnoor that the projwt be ^ '° 

-^aasfiassrfe 


ary Supplement, The New York Review 
of Books, The New York Times book 
review section, Private Eye and the 
New Statesman. The jokes flooded In, 
and they moved from box files to 
computer storage discs. 

Their flret task was to try and 
pinpoint Just what was a political joke, 
knowing Tull well that any definition of 
politics is in itself a political - and so 
arguable - question. Hie best answer 
comes inevitably through the jokes 
themselves: An old man was sitting on 
a park bench enjoying the sunshine 
when another old man sat down next to ■ 
him. They viewed each other cautious¬ 
ly and finally the fust one heaved a 
tremendous sigh. The other one stood 
up at once and said: “Don't talk 
politics, or else I’m leaving." 

Then came the difficult task of 
sifting out the best, and arranging and 
classifying the jokes fa an Intelligible 
structure. Many were found to be 
similar, some were simply different 
versions as applied to different coun¬ 
tries, confirming the view that political 
jokes do form part of a deep, wide, 

“ffiokSKd to .he hook for 


Will* - - . 

example has Hiree different versions, 
involving Khrushchev. Nasser, and 
Hitler. In each case It involves the 
leader of the country tracking down a 
threatening joke-teller and asking him 
why he Is telling jokes against the 
leader when ail the leader wants to do 


is build Communism, promote happi¬ 
ness or create the Third Reich, as the 
case may be. Hie reply ftj "Hi 0 * * 8 
new joke”, or "I certainly didn't write 

^Tbemithors readily admit it is often 
far from easy to put some jokes neatly 
into the categories. The first category 
they use is "politics and joking which 
are jokes about "the art of obtaining 
the money of the rich and the votes or 
the poor’'. Thus, orator: "Fellow ele* 
tors, we must restore the status quo. 
Questioner: “What does the status auo 
mean?” Orator: “It’s Latin for the 
mess we are fa." A more home grown 
one: aBritish politician turns to a voter 
and withpride says: “Ima self-made 
man.” The voter replies: Apology 

aC 'nfeMXt section deals with “bound¬ 
aries and Identity”, covering jokes 
about who one can trust, or whom one 
can put down, ambiguous jokes, mix¬ 
ing self-confidence with the need for 
reassurance, pride with envy. Tims, 
bow does a cbver Jew speak 
; stupid Jew? By telephone from Paris to 


Warsaw. What is the definition of a 
Polish string quartet? A Polish orches- 
tra just back from a Western tour." 

Tlie third section deals with debunk¬ 
ing and unmasking, the ones that 
deflate, puncture bombast, strip away, 
often through to reveal nothing really 
special. They are of course the founda¬ 
tions of joke-telling, sweet revenge as 
the authors put it. Thus, a man ran 
through the streets of Moscow shout¬ 
ing: "Khrushchev is a swinel" He was 
seized and given 21 years- one year for 
defamation and 20 years for leaking 
state secrets. 

The next section is on "power and 
resistance.” Lukes and Galnoor say 
there Is probably no better way to 
know what political power feels like, 
particularly from the receiver’s point 
of view, than through political jokes. 
Thus, after the Revolution everyone 
will have strawberries and cream. “But 
I don’t like strawberries and cream.” 
“After the Revolution, you will like 
strawberries and cream. For Lukes 
such jokes provide a very apt phe¬ 
nomenology of powerlessness. 

Finally there Is a section on the 
existential condition of humaift. called 
the “facts of life". Thus, what do 
Marxist philosophers think of these 
days? Whether there is life before 
death. A Czech goes to a pahnreader. 
The palmist: “I see from your hand 
that now . . . The Czech: “Please, 
skip die present." A conversation 
between two Soviet Jews after the Six 
Day War: "Hey! Did you hear how we 
beat us?” 

Lukes of course Is well known as a 
left-wing don. His reputation extends 
back to the time when ho ns a young 
fellow at Oxford in 1965, nod David 
Caute, the writer, set up a teach-in on 
the Vietnafo war, then a major issue on 
US campuses, bringing together for 
the first time the Foreign Secretary, 
Michael Stewart, and the North Vlet- 
nathese ambassador face to face in 
debate. Is there a connection between 
his politics and political jokes? 

"Yes, of course," Lukes says. "AD 
political Jokes are a kind of resist¬ 
ance." George Orwell adually de¬ 
scribed suoh jokes as "tiny revolu¬ 
tions”. They come from frustration, a 
sense of ambiguity and uncertainty 
about society. They are, in the authors’ 
words, “a sense of coping”, and as such 
they represent asenseofboth fear, and 
hope. They have the dual existence as 
an expression of collective anxiety and 
a sense of belonging. 

“Even when the situation Is bad and 
the jokes become destructive and 
vicious they still represent a collective 
intimacy, a sign that people belong, 
that they care,, and that they entertain 
hop e." . __ 

No Laughing Matter by Galnoor and 
Lukes, 17.95, Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. ■ 


Portrait of 
the artist 
as political 
goliath 

by Peter Aspden 

The cartoons of David Low have 
expressed more vividly than any 
historical document the tensions, the 
suffering and even the black comedy 
of living in wartime Britain. His 
success as a cartoonist was based on 
an apparently effortless mastery of 
line and form, combined with a 
shrewd populist instinct. 

Low’s Images of Hitler, Mussolini 
and Stalin remain as sliarply-dellned 
as any cinematic newsreel, but many 
times more effective because they are 
funny; and ring (rue with a painful 
clarity which Is the cornerstone of all 
great humour. 

The current exhibition of Low 
cartoons at the National Portrait 
Gallery Is a fitting tribute to his 
talents, but raises some awkward 
questions about the nature of car¬ 
toons, and particularly their treat¬ 
ment in the academic world. The 
show has been organized with the 
help of Kent University’s Centre for 
the Study of Cartoons and Carica¬ 
ture, which holds a unique archive of 
some 70,000 original drawings, yet 
finds It difficult to fit Into a suitable 
academic niche. 

Professor Colin Seyroour-Ure, 
professor of government at Kent and 
co-author of a new book mi Low’s life 
and work says: "There are two ways 
of looking at cartoons -to study them 
as works of art in themselves, and to 
study them as a reflection of their' 
time. They are quite separate 
approaches.” 

The Kent centre exists primarily as 
an archive of 20th century British 
cartoons and caricatures? with a 
strong collection of Lows, Strobes, 
Vlcfcys and Dysons, all utilizing diffe¬ 
rent techniques tad individually de¬ 
serving of study. 

The centre's collection started 
thanks to the chance Interest of a 
lecturer, Dr Graham Thomas, who 
was awarded a Nuffield foundation 
grant In 1973 to start conserving, 
cataloguing and Indexing the works. 
Many newspapers and agencies were 
only too happy to unload their pre¬ 
mises of such space-consuming arte¬ 
facts from the past, and the collection 
grew. But wfln the expansion came 
the problems. 

(( we have never had any UGC bind¬ 
ing which means we have constantly 
lived from 'hand to mouth,^ said 
Professor Seymour-Ure. “It really Is 
a shame because this centre Is unique 
In the world, perhaps surprisingly. 
You wonld have thought there might 
be something In the United States, 
where all the money Is, or France, 
where they IntellectuaUze every¬ 
thing, but we have the only one.” 

He estimates the centre needs 
about £15,000 a year to be able to 
maintain the collection and keep it up 
to date - many present-day Fleet 
Street cartoonists already send their 
work lo the centre. 

It was the Leverhulme Trust which 
provided the money for Professor 
Seymour-Ure to research the Low 
material and take a term's leave of 
absence to work on tbe project. Like 
so many others. Initial fascination 
with the world of cartoons was based 
on strong memories of unforgettable 
Images, such as the notorious Colonel 
Blimp, brolly and bulldog at his side. 

He remembers the potency of the 
Images at the time, ana feels strongly 
that they deserve their own field of 
I study. There Is, he says, no more 
! entertaining way of snrveylng the 
[ history, moods and fads of a nation. 


David Low, by Colin Seymour-Ure 
and Jim Sciiojf, published by Seeker 
and Warburg, £9.95. 


Colin Seymour-Ure 


Colonel Blimp and Friends: The 
cartoons of Sir David Low 1891- 
1963, National Portrait Gallery until 
January 12.- 
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The slow path to equality 


III the 10 years sinte the m*x iliser iniina- 
tioii laws were inirmhiceil, wuim-n 
have made inroads iuio higher educa¬ 
tion both as students and us lecturers. 
Improvements have been modest, 
however, ami m some senior academic 
levels slight, while there arc worrying 
signs that achievements which have 
been made to ojien opportunities for 
women may be in the process of being 
undermined. 

Initiatives have been taken around 
the country, mostly in polytechnics 
and further education colleges and 
outside the established educational 
system which have proved successful 
and heartening in encouraging women 
into higher education through return 
to study courses, by drawing up poli¬ 
cies for equal opportunities and setting 
up sub-committees of academic boards 
to promote equal access find fair staff 
employment policies for both men and 
women. 

Female undergraduates have in¬ 
creased their share of universireplaces 
hy just under 8 per cent uver 10 years 
and even in non-traditional subject 
areas like engineering there has been a 
small but definite creep upwards. 

On the other hand within those same 
statistics there are telltale signs that 
traditional female subjects of study nrc 
losing out. Education has witnessed a 
more than in percent decline in female 
students as a percentage of the whole 
and in arts other than languages (here 
has also been a small fall. 

On the employment side the picture 
has been less encouraging. The largest 
Increase among female academic staff 
within universities has been at lecturer 
level by A per cent but overall the 
proportion of women academies has 
only increased by a marginal 4 per 
cent. Barely no shift has been recorded 
at senior lecturer and professorial 
levels. 

The statistics speak for themselves. 
Passing legislation outlawing discri¬ 
mination may not be sufficient to 


Woman studont/) In unfvorailios as a 
percent ago of Iho total student popula¬ 
tion 


Education 

Modicino. and health 
Engineering 
Arts (other than 
languages! 

Total 


1973 

71 

34 

3.3 

51.9 

34 


1983 

60.5 
44.3 

7.8 

50.49 

41.6 


Famalo academic staff as percentage of 
total 


Professors 
Senior lecturers 
Lecturers 
Total 


1.7 

6.6 

TO.0 

10.0 


2.4 

6.8 

16.8 

14.9 




irovide equality of opportunity into 
-Jghcr education as (he first rung ori 
the ladder of wider opportunity in 
society. 

A small but persuasive group of 
academics often working in isofation 
within our institutions realized that 
fact early on and have taken steps to 
open doors in a variety of ways. The 
New and Wider Opportunities for 
Women courses hove become fairly 
widespread. 

Women’s training centres have also 
opened up the first door for women 
into non-traditional fields by providing 
courses in computing, electrics and 
plumbing, for example, and access 
courses like those set up by the 
Polytechnic of North London with 
local colleges to provide non-tradition- 
al entry into social work and teaching 
have also been successful. 

Interest in women’s studies has 
grown apace in spi tc of the ambivalent 
attitudes often shown to women-only 
courses which may or may not have a 
feminist perspective. 

The Workers’ Educational Associa¬ 
tion, in the first two years of statistical 
analysis of women's education, re¬ 
nds a 34 


cords a 34 per cent increase in provi¬ 
sion. As Margaret Marshall points out 
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in the first nf a new series of essays on 
women's education, 62 per cent of 
WEA students are women, although 
officially only 8 per cent of courses are 
said to be directed to the needs of 
women. 

"The fact is that women do attend 
courses as trade unionists, as the 
unemployed, as part of the outreach 
programmes ana have been tradi¬ 
tionally the backbone of the general 
non-vocational class. 

"In one form or another, all of these 
types of courses go some way to 
meeting the needs of women either as 
an escape from home and family 
commitments or as the first step on the 
educational ladder or as a means of 
developing new knowledge and critical 
awareness,” she writes. 

Many of these sorts of initiatives are, 
throuen no fault of their own, 
peripheral to the main body of work 
which is going on within higher educa¬ 
tion institutions. Although they do in 
some measure correct the balance, 
they tend to be remedial and aim to 
pick up the pieces rather than to 
substantially shift the imbalance insti¬ 
tutionalized within colleges, poly¬ 
technics and universities. 

Recent initiatives, as within the 
Inner London Education Authority to 
establish equal opportunities policies 
to formulate women in education poli- 



.. _higher 

education. 

At an institutional level, Preston 
Polytechnic, Haringey College and 
Bradford and Ilkley College are exam- 

E les where comprehensive studies 
ave been made of female representa¬ 
tion on the staff and among students 
and where that information has been 
used to guide academic policy. 

After two false starts, a working 

E of 40 women at Bradford ana 
' College decided to get support 
for change actually implemented. On a 
£1,000 shoestring budget, a definitive 
survey of all staff and students was 
carried out, which forced the academic 
body to acknowledge that the college 
catered for a hidden majority of 
women, but policy decisions and 
teaching did not reflect that majority. 

But firm action will depend on such 
things as the setting up of a subcommit¬ 
tee for equal opportunities and a 
women’s officer as a senior post, so 
that the burden is not piled upon a 
lecturer trying to fit it in with a full 
teaching load. 

Haringey College had the advantage 
of starting from scratch two-and-a-htuf 
years ago with a policy on equal 
opportunities written into its objec¬ 
tives by the Labour-controlled local 
authority. 

Nearly 60 per cent of the students 
are female with a large Afro-Carib- 
bean group and a good spread across 
the non-traditional subjects. The prop¬ 
ortion of women lecturers is also quite 

llead of the general and community 
E WK en i at Haringey,Trida Leman 




Engineeripa (WISE) year'has b«n 
keen to highlight the need for female 
students to non-traditional study 
which is a good thing. But at the same 
time the traditional routes for women 
Into higher education have been con- 

s , rteT& ,he, “ ,,5yea "-" 

m, sh !£° inted to ma °y B°° d initiatives 
Uke the acceffi courses and Open 
CoU«es for hetotag women into high- 
er education, but these "were on a 

m ntfS 1 *: I" 0 # resourced and seen 
5F p \r t5 . “d therefore not tastitu- 
to the best sense. 

i ilrS° r a . deCade and a half of 
Mftj* thesc “ e m “en as mar- 
85 not taken into the maln- 
tfream. The inability to bridge women 
into non-traditional degref cot™ 
meant they were still belngbaSSSS 
ped for wrong , decisions made £ 
secpiujary school,” she added 
At the other end of the scale, Natflie 
has collected evidence over the years 
on duect and indirect disc rimin ation 
members, although it £ 
difficult to monitor because of thp 
reluctance of lecturers to formalize 
compUmti for fear of damaging their 

The dossier includes complaints ab* 
drtn and about birth control Soit 


Felicity Jones 
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Anti-apartheid demonstration at Trafalgar Square last m2, 

Burning issue which 
has blazed a trail 


No other single issue, bar the paucity 
of pounds in (heir own pockets, lias 
won the same consistent support from 
British students over the last quarter 
century as the campaign to rid south¬ 
ern Africa of apartheid. 

Through thick and thin, student 
leaders, and many academics, have at 
every opportunity espoused the often 
unpopular cause of black liberation. 

with the question of white oppres¬ 
sion of other races back at the centre of 
world debate, students arc again 
among those in Britain spearheading 
the struggle to broaden approval for 
much tougher sanctions against South 
Africa. 

Recently Princess Zcnani Dlaminl, 
eldest daughter of gaoled black lender 
Nelson Mandela, visited the London 
offices of the Nationu! Union of Stu¬ 
dents to acknowledge the tribute the 
union paid in October by naming its 
Holloway Road headquarters Nelson 
Mandela House. This follows identical 
tributes to Mandela made in recent 
years by the unions at the polytechnics 
in Manchester and Sheffield and hy the 
host of colleges with bars and resi¬ 
dences bearing his name. 

But the most historic move by NUS 
to support the ideals of Mandela came 
two decades ago, before many of 
today s student anti-npa/theid protes¬ 
tors were bom. Two years after being 
sentenced, in 1964, to life imprison¬ 
ment, the African National Congress 
leader was made an honorary vice- 
president of NUS, at a time when its 
constitution stated that “it shall not be 
the role of the National Union to 
provide a general political forum”. 

Similar sentiments contained 
throughout the 1960s in the objects 
clause of the NUS constitution had 
continually precluded debate or poli¬ 
cy-making on burning international 
issues of the day. However, the ab- 
wnce of structured resolutions didn’t 
dampen the ardour of individual 


guard, Tony Klua. Not an ink® 
tional human rights campaku, 14 
Kluy recalls, however, that hauttodi 
towards the way the campaign against 
apartheid should be conoucted mBn- 
tnin changed dramatically dung i 
subsequent tour of South Africa, rep¬ 
resenting NUS. 

At the end of his trip, Mr Hug toH 
the congress of the muTri-raculNatioo- 
al Union of South African Smdean 
that his experiences of the wjNadi 
were treated, gained during bis month¬ 
long visit, now caused am to fuUj 
endorse the resolution passed by te 
own union. "I believe that to 
damentnl change can only com 
through the people who arothedirt 
victims of oppression - the noo-fllte 
- mid that, therefore, themlytra 
meaningful political action m Sow 
Africa must be related to this end “ 
politicizing the black peoples.” 

These pointed words caused sprat 
Mr King, then 28, was advisedtonsu 
a quick exit from the country,™ 
NUS AS leaders disassociated m 
.selves from his explosive mo* 
saying they were committed to ptaa- 

ful change. ... . 

The key figure responsible f«F 
ting the first NIJS policy dectoratioe« 

southern Africa Into practice was mb 

Terry, who for the last ten 
been executive secretary ot cm® 
Anti-Apartheid Movement. 

Mr Terry, now 38, 
year teaching in Rhodesia s 
of UDl before graduating® 
Birmingham University wlSew 
came president of the Guild ot 
dents in 1969. At Binmngha^K" 
involved in one of the courtly* 



upon Its declaration of UDL 
In 1969. students formed the back¬ 
bone of the Stop The Seventy Tour 
campaign orchestrated by Peter Hain 
jwST&tially through cnormowpS 

adopted after heated 
5n!£ C k e M Bt ^1? Easter confer- 

1970 ?J? d fe d Uldv «sity to 

d 'T n framework far ten 

the uaion on 
SRE? Afrca-'ftu; most controver- 

whlJK.S f Br ® dford resolution, 
wmen generally >u. j_* 


New ties with old schools 

ff.Vmav be about to lose their preeminence In 
. dobal economy, the two sides are abandon- 
■5: . __jiunml hnctilitv and mistrust anc 


UltheiTlradltloloffli hostility and mistrust and 
Zoning to work together. 

the universities, this means money in the 
JJ iKt year, business donations totalled a 
$1.5 billion - an increase of 15 per cent 
S 1983 and 39 per cent of the $3.8 billion 
°I. n by corporations to all forms of charity. 
®-i .. ..A irlulna Is also nn the rise. Cornorate 



■cent 


iwrcetu i“ ****** b**“ *’■ pxtty l 
go per cent, and gifts of securities by 100 per 

Milt 

At least some of the credit for this healthy 
-Irfere undoubtedly goes to the Council for 
Randal Aid to Education, a non-proflt- 
aaklna company which was set up to 1952 by 
SJthen chairmen of some or the largest 
rtfoorations to America: Exxon, General 
union, United States Steel, Container Cor¬ 
poration and Armstrong Cork. 

The council operates out of New York. 
Stoniflcantiy, perhaps, companies In the north- 
Hithave proved the most generous to educa¬ 
tion, giving an average of 43 per cent of their 
attribution budgets to universities. Corpora¬ 
tions based to New York and New Jersey also 
proved the largest individual givers last year 
Kith an average figure of $1.9 million. 

Hu council does not attempt to raise funds 
for Individual colleges. Its purpose to to encour- 
ut firms to give to the university of their own 
rboke, and to show them the most effective way 
sf structuring such aid. To this end It calls on 
more than 800 executives of major corporations 
nch year, publishes various “how-to” manu- 
ib, and organizes a national public service 
rirertlstag campaign. 

Earlier this month the council co-sponsored 
(be annual meeting of the American Council on 


Next Tuesday the first meeting of 
the Council for Higher Education 
and Industry takes place. Put 
forward as an idea by Mr James 
Prior, former minister, and now 
chairman of the General Electric 
Company, the committee of 
industrialists and academics will 
act as brokers between higher 
education and industry. 

Proponents of the new council 
were impressed by a similar 
organization in the United States, 
called the American Council for 
Financial Aid to Education. 
William Norris describes how the 
American version works. 


Education to Miami, at which the whole 
question of corporate giving came to for close 
scrutiny. 

Not everyone. It seems, to too happy about the 
newly-found corporate cornucopia. Several 
speakers feared that the links could lead 
colleges to reduce their emphasis on teaching 
values and ethics, that it might persuade 
students that the study of business was more 
Important than the liberal arts, and that there 
might be Interference with the running of 
academic departments. 

The Rev Theodore M. Hesburgh, president 
of the University of Notre Dame, delivered n 


sermon against temptation. “Despite the 
powerful lure of much-needed academic sup¬ 
port," he said, "I hope that research universi¬ 
ties do not strike Faustian bargains either with 
government agencies or with corporations that 
undermine their own Integrity. Iam particular¬ 
ly fearftil that the massive quantities of strategic 
defence initiative funds will be a particularly 
troublesome temptation." 

Father Hesburgh urged academic leaders to 
take advantage of their new close lies with 
business to have frank discussions on the 
products of joint research - to find out the ends 
for which the universities* brains were being 
used. “Is It to help develop a new Improved 
deodorant, or to help reduce poverty through¬ 
out the world? Is It merely to gain nn edge over 
foreign nations, or also to win a greater 
appreciation of the connectedness of all people 
here and there about the globe?" he asked. 

Other dangers were highlighted by Steven 
Muller, president of John Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, who commented that Industry 
would rarely support research for Its own sake. 
It preferred to deal with an Institution, and to 
pay for research which matched Us needs. This, 
he said, could strain the cohesiveness of a 
research university. 

Nor to the disquiet all on one side. Louis W. 
Cabot, chairman of the Cabot Corporation, is 
on record as expressing unhappiness that the 
leading undergraduate major at Harvard to 
now economics, and that business Is the most 
•popular course to the nation as a whole. Mr 
Cabot favours liberal arts graduates as making 
belter managers, but admits that personnel 
officers tend to reject such candidates in favour 
of those with a degree in business. 

There to no sign, however, that these con¬ 


cerns urc likely to leud to any diminution in the 
search fur corporate support. Quite the re¬ 
verse. In spite of soaring tuition fees, the thirst 
for fresh funds among the 3,000 colleges and 
universities in the United Slates Is seemingly 
unquenchable. Dr William Vorls, president or a 
small private college to Arizona with no 
ambitions for expansion, told me this week that 
he needs to raise gifts of at least $1.5 million 
each year, merely to stay In business. And, he 
said, the task to getting harder. 

This may seem strange to the light of the 
dramatic increase in overall corporate giving, 
but the fact to that competition for Die available 
money is now both wider and more Intense. A 
drop to support from the federal government 
has brought out the begging bowls from the 
major public universities, and many of these 
have the sort of research facilities much to 
demand by Industry. 

There is also a cloud, considerably larger 
than a man's hand, hanging over the whole 
question of corporate support for higher educa¬ 
tion. Under President Reagan's tax reform 
proposals, which he has been hawking round 
the country for the past few weeks with 
evangelistic zeal, donations to universities aud 
other charities would no longer be tax-de- 
ductlble. 

If this measure ever becomes law It will 
undoubtedly be a body-blow to college coffers. 
The corporations' new-found belief in higher 
education is unlikely to survive such a challenge 
to their altruism. Mr Reagan has been saying 
for months that he wants it on the statute book 
by the end of the year, but Congress Is 
considerably less enthusiastic - which to why he 
has been trying to sell the Idea to the public over 
their heads. Not only the universities, but a 
considerable number of other special interests 
would have their tax perks removed by the 
proposal, and informed opinion believes that if 
the bill to ever passed at nil, it will be mutilated 
beyond recognition. 


The one and only 
publicity-shy 
world leader 


Carolyn Dempster on City 
University’s new marketing 
strategy which overturns 
the low key approach to 
business spin-offs 

A company which is a world lender in 
ih field with a proven record of 
products for “saving lives and saving 
energy" might be expected to make 
Bp capital from advertising. 

Not so City Technology Ltd. In eight 
the small company has not once 
Palely promoted its advances or 
Enlevements. Image-building has 
ewer been a primary consideration 
“oils managing director Mr Tony 
Tan tram, ana products tend to be 
through “reputation and 
wrd of mouth". 


aircrew. Demand for the electroche¬ 
mical “canary" - so-called because of 
its effective application In coalmines 
where birds once performed a similar 
safety function - was given impetus by 
the 1976 Health and Safety Act which 
placed the onus on all employers to 
ensure safe working environments. 
The problem for the Wolfson Unit 
remained production. “Until we came 
along, the people who had made 
similar types of sensors were all instru¬ 
ment manufacturers and wouldn’t sell 
the sensors separately," said Mr Tan- 
iram. , , , 

The sensor had much in common 
with battery production technology 
which prompted the unit to consider a 
dual initiative with battery manufac¬ 
turers. 

“They weren’t interested in a mar¬ 
ket of this size, and the only way of 
moving quickly to fill the gap was for us 
to do it ourselves.” 

The lack of interest exhibited by 
also have- 


1IIVU1YCU >11 uuv 

liest campaigns for universe®, 
move investments fro® 
with interests in South Ama-^ 
Later, as nationalIjttigKg 
between 1971 and 1973 ,MrTtnt 
instrumental in settingup 
college-based network of 

on," argues Mr Terry, £ 
underestimate the support 
exist in Britain and other 
countries for South Africa* 

are challenging very, 

institutions in our society. 

of the reasons why, forto 1 *”^ 
have enjoyed Uttle succ#? 
changing opinions m minutf 
towards apartheid.'* . .i^ial 
But, after many sucreMjd gne 
national protests already 
campaign goes on, with, 


While this would be unthinkable in 
ueoommercially competitive world of 
™ptoy. it is commonplace in the battery manufacturers may also have 
“s® of academic enterprise and char- been a function of the times, wnen 

werutlc of collaborative academic/ industry was Ill-disposed towards col- 




^J«trial ventures. Laboratory re- 
it is well known, is all too often 
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“Scents do not apply. 
nJWMlly formed by London’s Gty 
^Diversity in 1977 to produce ana 
US™** novel oxygen sensor de- 
Jr^ped by the university's Wolfson 
City Technology Ltd now oceu- 
PW a unique niche in the fringe zone 
01 academic industrial initiatives. 

ij is one of very few university 
i nS e .L " “mpumes to have launched 
t we manufacture and distribution 
«its own research products, and its 
r“*«s ra bridging the gulf between 
r°?™tory and practice has demons- 
that universities can afford to be 
^irepreneurial without compromto- 
"* ®eir standards. 


—• year ClL was the recipient, for 

“cond time s - *’ - - **-- 


Qneen’i 


in three years, of the 
Award for technological 


SS® 2aS-- 

ngm wing tones ^ ^ «44 million in the six months to July. 

the rP^Panded to a staff of 54 com oared 


iaborating with academia. Whatever 
the reason, the newbhformed.com¬ 
pany soon discovered the difficulties or 
converting research to industry. 

"If you do something once or twice 
in research, it is interesting and one 
can afford the time to be thorough. 
When you start making it, an extra 
rigour has to be built in to ensure that 
the product is absolutely correct every 
time - especially when it is being used 
in hardier and nastier environments, 
explained Mr Tantram. 

ft was also part of the CTL philoso¬ 
phy not to seek publicity. “We tend to 
take the point of view mat Die 1I j]P£ r ‘ 
tant thing is to get thoroughly reliable 
sensors out to our customers to save 
lives and energy. IfwedothatweUwe 
will get promotion which Is a lot more 
effertive H than blowing our own 

tni ffie C mix of market opening, exper¬ 
tise and approach resulted in the 
resounding success of the oxygen sen- 
STf earned CTL the Queen’s Award 
to 1982. international acclaim and a 


required rather than plugging away at 
some interesting but abstruse area. 

The oxygen sensor found wide ap¬ 
plication - from city sewers to coal¬ 
mines, in flue gas analysis, the moni¬ 
toring of inert gas in oil tankers, in 
incubators and anaesthetic mixtures in 
operating theatres. An early decision 
by CTL not to manufacture instru¬ 
ments to accommodate the sensors was 
an important one as it placed the 
company out of the line of competition 
with existing manufacturers - viewing 
them as customers instead. 

The special nature of the rela¬ 
tionship between CTL and its user 
market also Imposed a “deadline for 
invention" - forcing the research divi¬ 
sion to meet diverse needs for sensors 
to monitor a wider range of gasses - 
faster than It might otherwise have 

Development of the carbon monox¬ 
ide sensor came about through coop¬ 
eration with the National Coal Board, 
and difficulties experienced by oil 
companies filling mined-out offshore 
wells with sea-water (resulting in the 


Zc 

w«wn generally reflected 'themalor SSSSZ <££■■«* raudl SEm EF miUion the six months to July, to 1982. international acci«»» «*““ graj ^.^ater (resulting in tne 
NUS m S C * in leadership of SESions? This month the t° a staff of 54 compared f“t-ex|Widtog export^ tri de. D eg ^ hydrogcI1 sulphide gasses) 

J® ° f "a. a Oxford and Cambridge »«1 “pSSion^ ft fiBt Started CODlaCt — nave an added boost to. the develop-. 

bemSon glSjji? 1 * 8pedflc b| P ck u ’ t&WSA' ‘ P ^ uction in 1977. 


°*— 1 ~» among them the 

-Such amove was strongly opposed 

b ^vt3 n ^ eputy Presioenfofthe 
o«y wd a leading member of the old 


banking wthBardajs an 

firms with South African 
become a prime campHfP ™ 


Ian 


Mbly the success of the cem- 
P"**** 3 much to do with the product. 
J“response to Ministry of Defence 
■gjgSto, Die Wolfeon unit originally 
£-™ped the electrochemical oxygen 
7 * 0r to monitor oxygen levels for 


own rewords In terms of instant feed- 

^“Running research and 
ment side by side with production has 
teen invalnable," “ 
tion manager Mr John Finbow. We 
immediately directed to what is 


ment of the HS sensor which has since 
played a major part in reducing the 
number and severity of offshore oilrig 
explosions. Pollution control and 
mounting energy conservation press¬ 
ures have similarly increased demand 


with the development of sensors of 
sulphur dioxide and oxides of ni- 

^o]towing the first Queen’s Award, 
Inquiries and requests for CTL sqnaois 
came pouring in from all parts of the 
world - testimony to the influence and 
importance of the award as an incen¬ 
tive for academic forays into the 
industrial domain. Today the company 
exports some 35 per cent of its sensor 
range direct to North American and 
European clientele, with .UK firms 
exporting a further 50 per cent in their 
instruments. 

Some of the manufacturers acknow¬ 
ledge CTL’s contribution in their pro¬ 
duct advertising, most do not. “It 
doesn’t worry us because everybody 
knows where the sensors originate. In. 
any case, we prefer people to work 
back through the manufacturers if they 
experience any difficulties,” said Mr 
Tantram. , , , . . 

Pursuing entrepreneurial objectives 
has not resulted in a diminished sense 
of academic obligation — as critics of 
such schemes might hasten to high* 
light, Vice chancellor of City Universi¬ 
ty Dr Raoul Franklin is chairman of 
the CTL board, sandwich students 
complete the Industrial requirements 
of their course at CTL, and a fairly 
high percentage of the income gener¬ 
ated by CTL to ploughed back into the 
university’s technology fund - used as 


Above, City Technology’s hyd¬ 
rogen sulphide sensor. Left, the 
team who led the breakthrough, 
Tony Tantram, managing direc¬ 
tor, Robert Chan-Henry, re¬ 
search director, Bryan Hobbs, 
administrative director, and 
John Finbow, manufacturing 
and marketing director 


n base from which to start new pro¬ 
jects. 

In accordance with the Wolfson 
Foundation. stipulation that any re¬ 
search undertake n b e aimed at a 
economic payoff, CTL has acknow¬ 
ledged its debt by re-paying a portion 
of we Initial grant. 

But more than this. City Technology 
Ltd has fulfilled an avant garde func¬ 
tion in what was, and still is, a 
relatively untested domain. Spurred 
on by CTL’s success, City University 
has started another similar enterprise 
In biochemical staining methodology 
which should further consolidate the 
university’s links with industry on a 
national and local basis. 

And with threats of continued gov¬ 
ernment funding cuts, and academic 
Institutions under pressure to prove 
the value of their contributions to 
society, CTL Is being persuaded to 
reappraise its low profile. 

The company plans to participate in 
the Association of University 
Teachers' November 12 forum on 
“Universities’ contribution to society 
and what the planned reduction to 

E rmment funding will place in 
lardy." A poster prepared by Mr 
tram for the occasion proclaims: 
“City Technology Ltd, Saving lives 
and Saving Money .. . A world lead¬ 
er in We manufacture and production 
of gas sensors.” 


i 
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A message for the ‘me-generation’ 


This spring's flurry of studont demon¬ 
strations concerning South Africa may 
be the beginning of a revival of activ¬ 
ism in American colleges end universi¬ 
ties. Predicting the emergence of stu¬ 
dont movements is difficult, but ele¬ 
ments point to renewed political con¬ 
cern among studonts. 

Now the apolitical calm that char¬ 
acterised the 1970s and early 1980s 
may well bo coming to an ena. And if 
liberal activism is reviving on campus, 
it is possible that this will presage a 
return to more liberal politics in a 
significant segment of tne American 
middle class. 

American students have always 
been most concerned about foreign 
policy Issues, Even during the volatile 
1930s, campus polftfcs was dominated 

fascism and Cy anti-war sentiment. 

The student movement of the 1860s 
got Its start by a combined concern 
with nucloar testing and racial justice. 
With South Africa now the central 
Issue, there are renewed signs of 
students seizing the political initiative. 
PHILIP G. ALTBACH reports. 
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S outh Africa is, in many ways, 
the best possible issue. It com¬ 
bines h dear moral position 
(how can anyone be in favour of 
apartheid?) with a tactic (the demand 
for divestiture) which is aimed at 
institutions over which the students 
have some influence - their colleges 
and universities. South Africa also 
provides lessons for students about the 
interrelatfonship of the world eco¬ 
nomy. the reaction of the American 
government to what is seen as a dear 
moral issue, and the organization of 
direct action. 

A number of other foreign policy 
issues have similar potential. The most 
important are Nicaragua and Central 
America. While few are great fans of 
the Sandinistss, the simple issue of 
permitting a small Central American 
country to control Us own destiny 
combined with an aversion to commit¬ 
ting American troops (with all of the 
symbolism of Vietnam that entails) 
will be a powerful force for political 
consciousness if the Reagan adminis¬ 
tration moves to a more activist stance 
in Central America. It is likely that 
campus reaction to American military 
involvement in Central America will 
be quicker than was the case for 
Vietnam since the Issues seem clearer 
and the "lessons” of Vietnam are dose 
at hand. 

The student movement of the 1960s 
started with a concern about nuclear 
war in the waning days of the 
Eisenhower administration. While 
campus reaction to the Reagan admin- 
siration’s hard line at the Geneva 
disarmament talks has not as vet been 
vocal, the underlying fear of nudear 
war has been a continuing theme and 
one, if matters deteriorate further, for 
stimulating political consciousness. 
The nudear issue is seen by many 
students as a moral question - with 
sufficient weapons to destroy the 
world, why violate Salt II to bulla even 
more sophisticated bombs Rod mis¬ 
siles? 

These issues lack the complexities 
and nuances of, for example, the 
Middle Bast. They can be reduced to 
immediate demands for action by the 
American government. And they 
have, with the exception of South 
Africa, possible consequences for stu¬ 
dents. 

Much has been made of the increas- 
ing conservatism of student attitudes in 
the past decade. A majority of student 
voters favoured Reagan m the 1984 
elections and, according to the polls, 
there has been a modest string by 
students to the right. But there are a 
number of caveats. The so-called right¬ 
ist swing has not been dramatic. The 
liberal centre of student opinion holds. 

On life-style questions, student 
opinion remains solidly liberal. The 
most dramatic change has been the rise 
of the "me-generation" - the growth of 
a configuration of attitudes stressing 
self-fulfillment and individual econo¬ 
mic advancement. These views may 
well reflect the difficult economic 
times of the 1970s. 

Student attitudes can change rapid¬ 
ly. The radicalism of the 1960s dis¬ 
appeared quickly - student genera¬ 
tions, after all, last only four years. 
The shift was in reality not aU that 
great, and does not reflect the entire 


spectrum of attitudes. Perhaps most 
important, a generation of students 
docs not make a revolution. Relatively 
small groups of students in r minority 
of the nation's most prestigious col¬ 
leges and universities have, in general, 
been the activist core. 

Even during periods of high political 
activism, only a minority are involved 
in politics. Political realities, the reac¬ 
tions of campus authorities, and the 
activist example have the potential of 
rapidly changing campus opinion in a 
leftward direction once movements 
are under way. 

Student activism is not a random 
phenomenon. It occurs in the top 
academic institutions. Particular 
groups are “protest prone." Demon¬ 
strations taking place at Berkeley, 
Columbia, Chicago or Harvard attract 
more media attention than similar 
activities at provincial colleges. The 
prestigious institutions tend to attract, 
on the whole, a more liberal student 
body and have traditions of campus 
activism. Faculty also tend to be more 
liberal. 

Students are directly affected by the 
broader political atmosphere in the 
country. There are, at present, some 
important similarities between the cur¬ 
rent political tenor and that of the late 
1950s, when the last major student 
activist movement got its start. The 
Great Communicator is in bis second 
term, iust as Dwight Eisenhower was 
in 1959. The general political current 
in the country is conservative, but 
there are some stirrings of a revival of 
liberal concerns. 

Students frequently enter the poli¬ 
tical arena when the rest of society 1 b 
dormant - this occurred not only in the 
United States but in France In 1968, In 
West Germany around the same time 
and elsewhere. As the Germans put it, 
tne students became the “extra par¬ 
liamentary opposition” in a political 

S mtem which exhibited little conten- 
on through the established channels. 
In America in 1985, established 
Liberalism is in disarray. No one is 
ottering political alternatives based on 
altruism and idealism. The spirit of the 
Peace Corps which animated so many 
students, b missing from public dis¬ 
course. 



T here is no sense of political 
repression in America at pre¬ 
sent. Virtually no one on cam¬ 
pus recalls the 1950s. The 
1960s seem Uke ancient history to the 
current generation of students. The 
adventurism of the Weathermen, the 
factional disputes of students for a 
Democratic Society and the accom¬ 
plishments of the mass anti-war de¬ 
monstrations have receded into 
memory. 

The campuses which were most in 
the nows for this Spring’s South Africa 
protests. schools like Cornell, Ber¬ 
keley, Columbia and a few others, are 
the usual fed of activism. They attract 
studentB concerned With social issues. 
Activists, according to studies made in 
the 1960s, tend to come from among 
the most academically able atudentB. 
They also come disproportionately 
from the social sciences and human- 
ties. '■ 

As the proportions of students 
majoring in these fields declined in the 


_1970s, activism also tended to dimin¬ 
ish . While there is still a domination by 
pre-professional majors, computer sci¬ 
ence and the like, there has been some 
revival in the traditional arts and 
sciences. General education reforms at 
many universities have exposed stu¬ 
dents once again to the liberal arts and 
have, perhaps inadvertently, increased 
the potential for activism. As the 
liberal arts regain a position of import¬ 
ance in higher education, and particu¬ 
larly as students may move bade to’the 
social sdences, the curriculum will 
stress more soda] and political issues 
and will increase consdouness of such 
topics among students. 

The institutional environment plays 
an important role in student activism. 
Traditions are important, as there 
tends to be some self-selection of 
Btudents. Academic institutions which 
are fairly liberal in their rules and 
regulations often see more activism 
than more regimented colleges. Pre¬ 
stige plays a role, both in terms of 
student proclivity to activism and the 
attention paid to it by the media. 

Student activism tends to occur 
when the economy is on the upswing 
and students do not perceive major 
problems in getting jobs after gradua¬ 
tion. For the first time in years, the 
outlook for college graduates is rosy, 
and good prospects Ore not limited to 
endneering majors. While salaries are 
e f ? r Bra** 8 *** in the technical 
Helds, therefore jobs for almost all 
graduates. There are even improved 
prospects for education majors, an 
endangered Species for a number of 
yean. 

When students do not have to worry 
about the economic consequences of 
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careers and spend time on political 
concerns rather than studying fo r ... 
ams. There is a subtle but direct link 
behvMn perception of the economy 
and the employment market and the 
, potential for activism. 

Much was made in the 1960s of 
generational conflict. There ^ a 

■ • fcSSSi a ? IviB “ from radical 
families wlfo shared many social and 


political values. Some of the activist 
leaders were children of parents who 
were involved in the social protests of 
the 193%, the so-called "red diaper 


their high educational achievements 
and social background, are likely to 
send their children to college, and 
particularly to the selective institutions 
that are more prone to protest, thus 
providing generational continuity. 

The student movement of the 1960s 
started with moderate tactics and be¬ 
came more militant politics in response 
to opposition. Reaction against harsh 
and frequently inconsistent tactics by 
campus administrators and frustration 
at the lack of success of protest against 
the Vietnam war pushed the move¬ 
ment towards escalating tactics. Stu¬ 
dent activists frame their protests in 
moral terms, and are surprised when 
opposition occurs. Activists on issues 
Uke South Africa find it difficult to 
believe that right-thinking people 
could oppose their cause. 

I n the 1960s, campus administra¬ 
tors often reacted violently to 
student protest. Lack of experi¬ 
ence of protests, pressure from 


Above: policeman collars a demon- 
strator during an anti-apartheid de¬ 
monstration at the University of 
California. Left: a demonstrator, 
bleeding from a head wound, is 
arrested during dash between police 
and students at San Francisco State 
College. 

student activism itself bus the potential 
to achieve social change. But if (be 
1960s are a lesson, measured and 
consistent administrative response can 
help prevent escalation. 

Student activism is by no means 
dead. It has thrived in the third world 
although there has been a decline is 
the industrialized nations. Students 
were instrumental in social and politi¬ 
cal change in such countries as Thai¬ 
land, South Korea, the Sudan and 
others in the 1970s. The recent demise 
of President el-Nimciri of the Sudan 
was stimulated first by student protests 
and then by discontent among the 
educated middle class. 

This Is a typical pattern of protest w 
the third world. Students frequently 
act as “conscience" for their society 
and, in the absence of a free or w«U 
developed press, speak for large num¬ 
bers who may be disenfranchised. 
Because they arc among the few 
articulate groups in the population, 
their influence is much greater than 
their numbers. .... . „ ■ • 

The situation In Western EufppciJ 
different. As in the United State, 
there has been an almost cotrtpW* 
absence of activism since the lww* 
Students have become more conserva¬ 
tive and not generally devoted them¬ 
selves to politics. Europe s econoiw 
problems have turned student atten¬ 
tion to the more mundane issue oi 

8 tK&ori^ 

leaders have become conservative pu 
iosophers. There have 
recent indications of an activist rcvmui 
including some protests 
tear missiles, modest student fflPP 0 
for the environmentalist Green rsro 

in West Germany, and the 
Oxford University to grant the Pruw 
Minister an honorary degree. 

The South African protests jnw 
nc a\a rtnt cnnrir r maior nations 


a y rr . miu «uoent 
reaction. Administrative response. 

generally, to the South Africa protest 
ms b«n calm, perhaps Indicating that 
something was learned from the ex¬ 
perience of the 1960s. 

JmwS "f” 1 f° u ‘ h AW** protests, 
kcpt frying and r* 
latjvely few arrests were made. The 
story at Columbia University, where 

lffnSiL OT l ? BClto i> “ the 

£ 

5rarj| buU ^g. but m a way that 
J™Pt norma! functioning. 
£°fr**ed discussions ensued ami 

wE?hZ ^L bCCUpad00 *wW.' 
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ly that 


and universities organized dejnonwj 
lions on very short notice and will’ 
any significant coordination. Tne 
monstrations came too close 10 

of the school year, particularly wim 
exams looming, to develop in' 0 
major national movement, win 
protests indicate clearly that acbvuw 
exists, that there is leadership “("JJJ 
ity on campus, and that stud^ . 
interested In politics 
even if It means the risk of an*® . 
academic discipline. „ .u 

Out of this volatile 
reemergence of student pofJpH 
well occur. Even if the iwiUWjJJ 
ment is considerably hmJ** 1 iS«n| 
1960s, It will provide an added ele®w 
to American politics. ^ 

The author is professor and 
the Comparative Education, 

State Untvcnlty of New 

fab. 
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-rite plainly, "class" does not 

exist in the sense that Bucking¬ 
ham Palace, or slavery, or the 
Church of England exists, or 
. Ar£i iD many other of the senses of 
“JS One would be hard put to it 10 
n S the existence of a “working 
or "middle class" or “upper 
£" or of a “proletariat or a 
:i ur «oUie ,, -just as one would have 
Sard put to it to prove that there 
S such things as ^gentlemen” or 
SSc,”, when such terms were cur- 
wnt - for to what could one appeal as 
Science, or on whose report could 

"wen my Unholy Pleasure: or. the 
tfTof Social Class was published 1 
waived more than a few brickbats, 
SofVhem suggesting that I had 
“mid into a territory where - as a 
Sry scholar -1 had no professional 

Host Vet one can hardly help noticing 
Z experts of many different sorts - 
historians, sociologists and political 
theorists, as well ns novelists and 
court-spies - have views about class. 
Out of sheer self-respect - since the 
concept of class is a significant part of 
one’s own experience - it is natural to 
gk how their accounts square with one 

mother. . ... 

People talk incessantly about class, 
uihey once did about the gentleman, 
and tney are certainly not doing so 
By. As one can easily confirm from 
personal experience, class is a matter 
of passing social judgements, and 
Indeed-at least in its English version, 
onper/raiddle/lower (or working) class 
-of passing social value judgements. 

It fa a fact worth remembering that 
the language of class, in its original 
English version, is more nakedly eva¬ 
luative than the modes of language 
(“rank", “orders", "degree” ond so 
oa) which it supplanted: it predicates 
nothing whatever about people except 


P.N. Furbank challenges some conceptions about English social categorization 

Class: the strug gle 


for a definition 


acceptance af the language of class, 
they show themselves quite happy with 
value judgement in the social sphere, 
where it strikes me as distinctly du- 


MlVflW JUV IWIIVO lies TV, 

ceased to exist: their members have 
disappeared into their tombs and 

S ane, one would have thought, out of 
le reach of social value judgements 
(which arc things one can only make 
about people with whom one is in a 
social relationship). This seems to put 
my friends in the position, as it were, of 
swapping value judgements about the 
lost plays of Sophocles. On the other 
hand, the paintings of Vermeer and 
the poems of Milton are still with us, 
and (with all the reasonable caution 
suggested by hermeneutics) it seems 
natural, anti indeed essential, to form 
value judgements about them. 

It is a problem in discussing class 
that the term tends to be used nowa- 


were utterly different before the class 
era - that things were all orderly then 
and there was a nice clear-cut social 
hierarchy which everyone acknow¬ 
ledged and knew their place in. This 
seems to me a delusion, the result of 
taking literally what was only meant 
rhetorically. Nothing could be more 
true than that, in pre-industrial Eng¬ 
land, statesmen and clergy and gouty 
justices of the peace would insist for 
rhetorical purposes, that people 
should “know their place"; but this 
should not lead us to believe that this 
- place could be exactly defined or 
drawn out on paper. 

Any citizen stands in a wide variety 
of social relationships - legal, familial, 
religious-and a little reflection tells us 
that it is an illusion, indeed a logical 
fallacy, to think that all the vanous 
places that he or she occupies will 
combine to define their place in some 
higher-order system. Some social 
historians, with much sweat and some 
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-of passing social value judgements. categorization. It is usually foolish to 
It fa a fact worth remembering that dig in one's toes against current usage, 
ihe language of class, in its original and 1 do not intend to. Nevertheless, It 
English version, is more nakedly eva- is important to stress the historical fact 

luatlve than the modes of language that the language of class gained 

(“tank", “orders”, “degree" and so general currency at a given place and 
oa) which it supplanted: it predicates time, ie, in Britain In the 1820s, the 
nothing whatever about people except period of the run-up to the first 
i relation of superiority and inferior- Reform Bill. This is a very significant 
ity, of relative highness or lowness. Its fact, deserving much attention, 
patlera was, of course, quicky de- ..— . .- 


days to refer to every kind of social cheating (ie, conflating four quite 
value-judging and competitive social different classificatory criteria: rank, 
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pattern was, of course, quicky de¬ 
famed by political pressures, the term 
“working^ class coining in to replace 
the term “lower" class on mnny peo¬ 
ple's lips deformed, but by no means 
obliterated, for the pattern is still 
perfectly visible. 

Given, then that English classes 
come Into existence, ana nrc main¬ 
tained in existence, by acts of value 
judgement according to certain rules- 
the sort of judging that is going on 
busily in people's hearts and minds 
Airing much of the duy - it is not 
logically absurd, though it may be 
quite Utopian, to picture the whole 
business us one duy turminuling. It 
rould only require, after all, an act of 
will, of a kind not too remote from the 
He by which one would stop thinking 
ttti-Kmitic or anti-black or nnli-whilc 
tonights. What one ennnot help being 
struck by, nlso, is that certain novelists 
teem to have attained a remarkable 
btedom from such judging. A review- 
tr expressed surprise that I said in my 
wok, that Dickens (though of course 
*is continually passing ctnicul judge- 
aunts, and sometimes political ones) 
tever puses social judgement on his 
QHacters; but in fact l hardly see how 
Me can dispute it. More important, it 
“mb to me that the technical innova- 
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The topic of value judgement 
ponpls me to a digression. It has 
«rack me that some of my literary 


fact, deserving much attention. 

It would be more 
than a civil 
servant’s job was 
worth to affirm 
the existence of 
an upper class 


It is important to emphasize the 
characteristics which distinguished this 
conceptual terminology from the older 
one of “rank", “orders”, “degree". 
Among these characteristics are its 
tripartite structure, though this had a 
ghostly ancestor in the “three estates". 
(I urn still speaking of the English 
scheme: the Marxist one of bourgeois/ 
proletariat is. of course, binary.) Tri¬ 
partite schemes have their own special 
nnd complicated ways of working, as 
anthropologists and musicologists can 
tell us. Second, there arc the special 
semantic associations of class, which 
seem to connect it with “classification” 
in the natural-history or librarianship 
sense. These connections are mainly 
rhetorical, but the rhetoric is potent. 
Third, there is the important histor¬ 
ical fact that, whereas the notions of 
“order” and “degree" were endorsed 
by the powers-that-be and prescribed 
in many a sermon and government 
proclamation, the notion of class and 


status, occupation and economic de¬ 
scription) strive to stitch together the 
few isolated bits of social order to be 
found in pre-industrial England (like 
those convenient ranks of the peerage) 
into a social hierarchy, but it seems to 
me a misguided enterprise. 

Something needs saying here about 
beliefs. I find it a weakness in certain 
social historians that they listen to 
what dead witnesses report about their 
mental operations in too trustful a 
spirit ana are inclined to describe as 
beliefs what would be better termed 
“collective representations" or “the 
right and proper thing to say on a 
certain occasion". There are things 
that we may be sure people did not 
believe, because it is not possible to 
believe them, though it is possible to 
want to believe them. Rodney 
Needham, in his Belief, Language and 
Experience , argues that ethnographer 
ought to renounce the use of the word 
beliefs in their reports, and though he 
is making a rather different point, I 
find this somehow encouraging. 

Being thus disinclined to accept the 
orthodox view about social concep¬ 
tions in the pre-class era, I am unable 
to go along with what at first sight 
seems quite an attractive answer to the 
historiographical problem about class. 
I am referring to the view that a 
historian should apply the term class 
only to communities (like Britain from 
the 1820s onwards) of which the mem¬ 
bers themselves spoke and thought in 
terms of class - tor the good reason 
that it is only in such communities that 
class, strictly defined, exists. It isa neat 
theory, but it posits too unbridgeable a 
gulf between the class era and the 
pre-class era. What is missing is an 
awareness of the true nature of the 
sphere that we may call “the purely 
social”, a sphere which seems to have 
some unchanging characteristics. 


r-E-D.p. 
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formed into ethical concepts. Another 
is the potent device, employed In 
speaking of the gentleman or of class, 
of swivelling for tactical advantage 
between the factual and the evalua¬ 
tive You could, at least in the 17th 
century, when there was a tenuous 
legal basis to the term gentleman, 
leave it quite vague whether, in using 
the terra, you were referring to an 
ethical concept or a legal fact. There 


was imst srope for manoeuvre there; lively, if you do no Detong to me 
Sfd something similar Is true of the . bourgeoisie you must belong to the 
term class wffleh, thougk. in reahjr P r ? , ^. ri ® t il dishonesty. 


created in joy, but a class system la 
born in sorrow - a point well made by 
Sartre when he spoke of it os a 
petrification by the stony stare of the 
"ThisisTlaw that, of course, does not Other; and this sorrow at a cruel but 

only affect historians. One of the apparently inescapable desttay is the 

themes of my book was the dishonesty most genuine thing about class. It is 

of a particularly scornful use of the thus offensive when somebody speaks 
terms middle class or bourgeois which of class as if heor she had been granted 

manages to imply that, by some freak some special exemption, 
of circumstance, neither the speaker Here the novelists come in again, 
nor his hearer belong in the class- For the “modernist novelists show a 
system themselves. Now evidently, if powerful determidation to scotchi the 
you take the concept of class senously, self-exemption fallacy, and some of 

whether in its English or its Marxist, their methodological preoccupations, 
form this is absutl and if you do not for instance their agoruzmgsover view- 

belong to the middle class you must point, are prompted by tins resolve, 

belong to the upper class or to the Curiously, though criticism of the 

lower (or working) class, or altema- novel, and especially of the modernist 


lower (or working) class, or alterna¬ 
tively, if you do not belong to the 


^^ngbam Palace: tangible symbol of a class system 
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purely evaluative, has a ring of scien¬ 
tific objectivity about it. 

It follows, in my view, that a histo¬ 
rian has no right to employ the term 
class (or indeed the terms gentleman 
and lady) as part of his professions 
descriptive vocabulary, whatever 
period of history he is discussing: it 

sssaaf F-psSK? 

artuS or potential, to .those to whom 


1 find this an unlikeable dishonesty, 
partly because of its appeal to a kind or 
complicity, and partly, loo, because it 
is such an Insult to common logic. For 
it could be said to be the strength of the 
concept class, and a virtue in it as 
compared with social conceptions 
based on honour, that it is exhaustive 
and, in a grim way, hospitable. There 
is no privilege of entry to a class 
system: everyone, born or to be born, 
belongs in it somewhere. By contrast 
honour systems are based on the 
theory that there are some people 
without hopour. An honour system is 


novel, and especially of the modernist 
novel, can be earnest enough, people 
do not seem much to like the idea of 
fictional form as a major contribution 
to general human thought. Thus when 
one claims that the methodological 
innovations of modernist novelists are, 
by intention at least, solutions to 
profound human problems directly 
affecting our everyday life, the re¬ 
sponse tends to be rather languid. One 
is told not to look at these things too 
senously; after all, in Jane Austen’s 
words, it is “only a novel". 

The author is professor of English In 
the Open University. Unholy Alliance: 
or, Toe Idea of Social Class, is pub¬ 
lished by Oxford. 








To teach or to research 
- the di v ided loyalty 



The academic culture in Amer¬ 
ica has been profoundly shaped 
by llic conviction that research, 
not teaching, is the cornerstone 
of the profession. This is one of 
the conclusions reached at the 
Carnegie Foundation after con¬ 
ducting a national survey and 
talking with college faculty on 
campuses from coast to const. 

Most faculty, we discovered, 
believe they will be judged pri¬ 
marily by their scholarly reputa¬ 
tions. One teacher put the issue 
squarely; “Faculty members feel 
pulled in two directions. 
Teaching is important, they arc 
told, and yet faculty know that 
research matters most." 

Even small colleges live in the. 
shadows of the modern universi¬ 
ty. A faculty member at a well 
respected liberal arts institution 
put it this way: “Every college 
professor under age 60 has felt 
the sting of contempt or conde¬ 
scension expressed in direct or 
indirect ways by the research 
faculties for the vocation of 
undergraduate teaching." 


On most campuses, papers I 
read before colleagues at con- 1 
ventions will get more praise 1 
than lectures presented to stu- i 
dents right at home - but neither • 
will mean as much as a paper 1 
published in a prestigious jour¬ 
nal. While faculty enjoy contact 
with students, and wnile two- 
thirds say their interests He more 
in teaching than research, they 
realize time spent in teaching 
and student consultation may 
not count much at tenure and 
promotion time. 

Predictably, major research 
universities tilt more heavily to¬ 
ward research and publications 
as a basis for tenure and promo¬ 
tion. Faculty at these institutions 
publish more and arc more likely 
to be engaged in scholarly re¬ 
search that will lead to publica¬ 
tion. What we call doctorate . 
institutions - offering advanced 
degrees with little or no research 
- are somewhat in the middle, 
while the smaller institutions 
weigh in strongly on the side of 
teaching. 

Younger faculty at the large 
“campuses on the make", as one 
president put it, appear to be 
especially vulnerable today. 
“The junior faculty are under 
enormous pressure," one unte- 
nured teacher told us. “In some 
ways, it’s harder to work at a 
place that's up and coining. 
They're trying to build a reputa¬ 
tion on the backs of the exploited 
junior faculty. The people who 
are setting these standards could 
never even meet them them¬ 
selves.” 

One senior faculty member 
acknowledged the problem: 
“The (tenure) system is working 
well, but I think some of the 
junior faculty really worry about 
doing enough research.” The 
chairman of the history depart¬ 
ment at the same institution 
worries that several of his bright¬ 


est young faculty members, who 
arc talented teachers and excel¬ 
lent researchers, will be denied 
tenure because they have not yet 
published their dissertations in 
book form. “They won’t have 
that book in their hands when 
they walk in to that tenure- 
committee,” he says. “I'm wor¬ 
ried about what will happen." 

In math and some fields of 
science, many young faculty may 
initially have turned down more 
lucrative and stable jobs in in¬ 
dustry to come to the university. 
Some now hint that they may 
change their minds. “1 could 
have gone to industry," one 
biologist told us. “The pay is 
incomparably better. I still 
may.” Whether the move is to 
another university or to industry, 
this science instructor does not 
envision a long stay at his current 
post. A sociologist with fewer 
prospects for mobility will stay if 
she is tenured, she told us, 
because the job market outside is 
so bad. 

The push to publish often can 
have a chilling effect on the 
commitment to teaching. Even 
for those faculty who already 
hold tenured positions, Chris¬ 
topher Jencks and David Ries- 
man, authors of The Academic j 
Revolution, starkly describe the 
dilemma: “No doubt most pro¬ 
fessors prefer it when tneir 
courses are popular, their lec¬ 
tures applauded, ana their for¬ 
mer students appreciative. But 
since such successes are of no 
help in getting a salary increase, 
moving to a more prestigious 
campus, or winning their col¬ 
leagues’ admiration, many 
potentially competent teachers 
do a conspicuously bad job in the 
classroom because they know 
that bad teaching is not penal¬ 
ized in any formal way.” 


The Queen with Commonwealth ministers in 1953. More than 30 years later, the Commonwealth seems far 
from moribund. 

Old-fashioned common sense 

Stephen Chan examines the effectiveness and credibility 
of the Commonwealth as a political agent 


The irony Is that research 
pressures notwithstanding, 
faculty like to be with students 
and they are inclined to give top 
priority to teaching. 

If the American college is to 
flourish, there is a growing con¬ 
viction that there must be room 
for both outstanding researchers 
and outstanding teachers. The 
chairperson or a department 
caught up in a tenure struggle 
summed up this sentiment very 
well when he said: “This depart- 1 
ment should be strong enough to 
spot a great teacher and say, ‘we 
want you to stay because you're 
enormously valuable as a 
teacher*, and also say to a top 
researcher who may dp poorly in 
the classrooifr, 'you can't teach 
worth a damn, students don’t 
like you - but you’re a great, 
great, scholar, your ’ name is 
magic, and we think you are very 
valuable to us*. Then give them 
both raises and promotion to full 
professor honoring each for his 
or her special type of excellence, 
But the problem is, we give the 
great researcher everything and 
the great teacher nothing. 


The recent Commonwealth heads of 
government meeting at Nassau rein¬ 
forced the view that the Common¬ 
wealth, far from being anachronistic, 
has a contemporary usefulness. The 
idea of a “British” Commonwealth 
passed away with India’s independ¬ 
ence. India refused to join anything 
other than a “Commonwealth of Na¬ 
tions”, in which all members were 
equal. Since then, however, the place 
of the Commonwealth in the world has 
been debated. Enough Common¬ 
wealth members were developed na¬ 
tions to prevent the association from 
becoming an unrestrained platform for 
the third world. While attempting to 
articulate a sympathetic view of third 
world problems, therefore, the Com¬ 
monwealth has always seemed unspe¬ 
cific if not ambivalent. 

Moreover, despite concerted efforts 
to shed its colonial origin, and the 
subjection that implied, various world 
conditions were a constant reminder of 
a colonialism that had not been ended. 
Specifically, Britain had not ended the 
colonial situation in Rhodesia and, for 
many years. Commonwealth heads 
would berate the British for allowing 
unilateral independence to continue. 

A formula tor Zimbabwean inde¬ 
pendence was fohnd at the Lusaka 
meeting in 1979. What Henry Kissin¬ 
ger ana the Anglo-American Peace 
Plan bad successively failed to do, the 
Commonwealth was able to accom¬ 
plish. Suddenly, the Commonwealth’s 
credibility as an international actor 
rose and, with its new-found respect, it 
set out to examine the related and 
larger question of liberation in South 
Africa. 

South Africa and Namibia had al¬ 
ways featured in Commonwealth deli¬ 
berations, but Rhodesia had always- 
been a focus of attention - particularly 
since Britain, the nation with legal 
responsibility for Rhodesia, was a 
Commonwealth member. Discussions 
about South Africa required a diffe¬ 
rent basis. Old habits aie hard, how¬ 
ever, and strategies to confront the 
South African problem could not 
avoid the question of Britain’s rela¬ 
tionship with the apartheid regime. 

In a sense, this was unfair. Britain 
had a clear role to play in Rhodesia, 
and that was to restore the status quo 
ante as a foundation for true independ¬ 
ence. The mechanisms agreed at Lan¬ 
caster House and operated, sometimes 
precariously, by Lord Soamcs accom¬ 
plished this. South Africa, however, 
not only has a significantly more 
powerful .Government than Rhodesia 
had, but there Is no foundation, no 
previous mechanism, which can be 
re-installed there. The starting point is 
very much the. current situation in 
south Africa, and the constitutional 
1 juggUug of President Botha helps to 
prevent dear views of which constitu- 
tional basis can be taken as'a point of 
departure..; . 

In a very true- sense, however; 

Britain attracted hostility at Nassau by 


Us declared determi.'.aiiu,i to remain 
stubborn on the question of sanctions, 
no matter what. To preempt summit 
deliberations in this fashion was taken 
as a sign of contempt for the leaders of 
one quarter of the world's population. 
Hie tocus of effort at Nassau, to “turn 
Thatcher”, was crafted by the British 
themselves. 

A more sensible British approach 
would have been to remain conspi¬ 
cuously open on the sanctions ques¬ 
tion, and to press, in camera, for as few 
as possible. The underlying reality of 
sanctions was hardly as noble as Com¬ 
monwealth leaders declared. Prime 
Minister Hawke and Mulroncy, while 
actively working to persuade Mrs 
Thatcher on the matter, had them¬ 
selves applied very mild sanctions in 
their home countries. The position of 
Raiiv Gandhi was radical because 
India has no great economic links with 
South Africa, and no official economic 
links. The position of the African 
front-line states, however, was entirely 
the opposite. Zambia, for instance, 
cannot survive without South African 


politically active Commonwealth la 
more ways than one. Its reception of a 
consultative group’s report on (he 
vulnerability of small states ia the 
global society was a departure from the 
reception of reports on economic 
issues alone. This report grew out of 
Commonwealth concern with the US 
invasion of Grenada. The “Goa Det> 
laration” of the last meeting In Delhi 
was the immediate Commonwealth 
response to the invasion, and the 
consultative group provided a mea¬ 
sured view of small states confronted 
by global powers. The departure Item 
expert groups concerned with econo¬ 
mic issues alone is worth noting: so too 
is the growing Commonwealth con¬ 
cern with the sort of nation that makes 
up the bulk of its membership. Tne 
question the Commonwealth seems 
likely to ask with increasing regularity 
is, “what power can small states nave 
in the world of today?” If the campaign 
for a New International Economic 
Order is, for now nt least. In raess. 

perhaps the Commonwealth has round 

n new theme: the political rights of 


economic relationships. Although - unpowerful states, as opposed to their 
*______ economic rights. ,. 

This development fits naturally with 
T . ■ _ ,t the Commonwealth concern for Somn 

Intrigues . , . gave the Africa and, particularly, South Afo- 
imnrpednn a can destabilization of Its neighbours- 

. 1 ,PJ? SS10n 0t a many of whom are Common wealth 

united Commonwealth “ ‘ a 


President Kaunda spoke passionately 
in favour of sanctions, what he and his 
colleague heads of government sought 
was a symbolic package - something 
that would convey a threat, would 
mobilize Commonwealth effort, 
would be a model to non-Comraon- 
wealth powers, and which would not 
seriously endanger African econo¬ 
mies. If Mrs Tnatcher had entered 
Nassau ostenslbly open to the concept 
of sanctions, she could have emerged 
with a package not too far removed 
from that invented by President 
Reagan. 

In a way, the Commonwealth wel¬ 
comed Mrs Thatcher's miscalculation. 
The intrigues and delegations during 
the meeting save the impression of a 
totally united Commonwealth - with 
the exception of Britain. The interna¬ 
tional impression of such solidarity 
reinforced the idea of the Common¬ 
wealth as an integrated unit, as a 
serious political actor, and probably 
H 5 ° ft ® ore , effectively than it 
Britain had joined with the others in a 
tame package, if the Commonwealth 
ftad agreed In total on a tame package, 
. the meeting would have lost some otits 
tapact. Thanks to the British, the 
commonwealth now looks as if It has 
much sting In reserve on the South 
African issue. In short, Britain’s ob¬ 
stinacy lent to the remainder of the 
commonwealth more apparent unity 
Bn £.P°*® r 111811 ft deserved. * 
The Nassau meeting sueeested n 


Th« . , ine auinor is vis 

■ Nassau meeting suggested a Elizabeth House 


members. The defence of smaUstate* 
generally must include,, as a psnteuiai 
concern, the defence of African statu 
facing South African power. 

This context for viewing the SoM 
African question should also. In trow, 
relax the spotlight on Bnuum TO 
modification of British behaviour 
no longer be the sole centre-piere 
Commonwealth strategy on 
gion. It also means, and he*® **., 
talking of a transformation 
well into the 1990s, the evolution °f tne 
Commonwealth into a particular 
of International political actor -. , 

vitally concerned with Internal® 8 ® 
power relationships, and one ra 
different from the image of BnJ® 
clubland. That tone might remain, cw 
the association's thrust wiJl n 

Ch wfiether the solidarity CwjjMj 
stralia, and New Zealand show 
the third world members of the W 
monwealth at Nassau will ““ 
under these circumstances 
been seen. It is worth noting, bowe ' 
that Canada and Australia nave mw** 
lained their increasingly pro- 
monwealth positions under bow 
servative and liberal govemro : 

Should a progressive Labour 

Alliance Government take power 
Britain, or even an Internationa^ 
“wet" Tory government, ibJJL, 
be somethmgof a completed eqJJJJjj 
Far from being moribund, ft see 
the Commonwealth has some int 
ing life left in it.___ 

The author is visiting fellow at 

Elizabeth House, Oxford. 
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Towards the end of Melville's The 
Confidence Man (1857) an old man is 
reading the Book of Sirach in a Bible 
which has the Apocrypha bound be¬ 
tween the Old and New Testaments. 

He explains the arrangement of the 
volume to the Cosmopolitan. Frank 
Goodman: 

"Look, sir, all this to the right is 
certain truth, and all this to the left 
is certain truth, but all 1 hold in my 
hand here is apocrypha.” 
“Apocrypha?" 

“Yes; and there's the word in black 
and white," pointing to it. 

“And what says the word? It says as 
much as ‘not warranted*. ...” 

This offers us a perfect image for the 

G blematical composition of the 
k, the “Bible", of America itself. 
Asaland, a nation, an idea, a mission, 
America could be, had to be, endlessly 
reinvented, and reunited. American 
culture is, among other things, a 
history of contesting “authorized ver¬ 
sons 1 ' of America (the “certain 
imth”), with the concomitant attempt 
to displace and relegate alternative 
versions to the marginalized category 
of the “not warranted", the “apoc¬ 
ryphal”. American litcruturc is to a 
urge extent made up of, or generated 
by^this struggle between "authorized” 
(official) ana “apocryphal” versions of 
historical, actual, or possible “Amer- 
«s” - often by an attempt to give 
Minority to the apocryphal, to 
anathematize the official. The Bible of 
America is ever in the writing. 

The struggle was there from the 
beginning, but it entered into an acute 
apd Increasingly dangerous phase after 
the Civil War. The period from 1865 
until the end of the century was not 
wily the “Glided age” with its robber 
“rons, corruption, and exploitation. 
11 mw the emergence of what Howells 
j®Ucd “our deeply incorporated civi- 
taation’’. For a nation which grew and 
thrived (and ruthlessly extenaed itself) 
^notions and myths of aggressive 
Individualism, self-reliance, and self- 
telp, the increasingly rapid takeover 
r. Nj 6 . resources, the planning, the 
priorities the values, the very “mean- 
,8 of Ameriqa by large, powerful, 
"rgely anonymous corporate orga- 
Bmations radically disturbed those 
political, social, and cultural structures 
^meb, however shakily, contrived to 
now tiig country together. When 
3 S 5 *Wler announced that “Indi- 
ymualism 1188 gone, never to return”, 
m was effectively trying to erase an 
•r er America to point to the new 
,™nenca of giant “combinations” and 

nK ra,1 P ns which men 111111 were 
■wring into existence. But, for many 
™nencaus, to the extent that this was 
“wt it was to be resisted; to the extent 
mat it was a programme and a vision, ft 
to be contested. 

btot 0 Tracllte aburg secs it in his 
°°°k The incorporation of America 







Mark Twain, photographed by Sir Benjamin Stone in 1907 


the overriding question which troubled 
the country in the decades following 
the Civil War was: “Is America a 
nation, a body joined by shared cultu¬ 
ral values and experiences? Or is it a 
political state, an apparatus for gov¬ 
ernance in which laws serve to protect 
classes rather than universal interests 
In the society?” Where was America's 
"original virtue, its continuing Utopia" 
truly to be located? Was the country 
becoming irreparably divided politi¬ 
cally, socially, culturally? Was the 
Civil War forever? 

The writers of the time necessarily 
reflect these profoundly unsettling 
processes and problems, if only be¬ 
cause in such a convulsion of values, 
the always uncertain position and role 
of the American writer could only 
become more insecure. And in various 
ways the major American writers of 
the time were to be found contributing 
to the apocrypha of America^ rather 
than assenting to and celebrating the 
“certain truth ’ of the authorized ver¬ 
sion. But of course in this period, more 
than ever before, the very existence of 
such a version is called into question. 
Authority itself became as problema¬ 
tical as authorship. It is however, one 
of the great periods of American 
literature. The major works of five of 
the six writers who appear in the most 
recent instalment of the superb Ub- 
rary of America were written during 
this period or just after (the exception 
is Melville). In different ways they all 
reflect or refract some of the anxieties, 
uncertainties, confusions, nervousness 

- or outright pessimism, generated by 
the larger confusions m American 
society and culture. 

Samuel Clemens made - and wrote 
about - two archetypal American 
journeys: to Europe and to the west- 

trn frontier in Amenca.Byp1ayfog he 
innocent, naive figure -- MarkTwalri 

- he extracted a great deal of humour 
(and money) out of his accounts. But 
we can see that they are marked by a 
radical uncertainty of tone, a deep 
ambivalence of values, a 

even a losluess. In Innocents Abroad 

S the American tourists to 
e are divided into a group of 
solemn, culturally pretentious, gen¬ 
teel", superior ‘'pilgrims and anuj- 
couth deflating,' pfihsUne bun^ of 


i pan and 


himself well knew) and he could only 
fend off complete pessimism by hold¬ 
ing on to his own kind of illusion about 
America. This often leads him into 
sounding Like the spokesman for essen¬ 
tially middle-class values and self- 
dcsceptinns, ns it also often leads to 
romantic solutions lo his own realist 
novels. But he did reveal a lot of the 
growing duss confusion and social 
uncase in his best fiction. 


vernacular figures, including Mark 
Twain. Much run is had at the expense 
of the "pilgrims” who can be taken to 
represent the official culture of Amer¬ 
ica, and the habitual reverence 
accorded the great European memo¬ 
rials and shrines of culture is amusingly 
undercut. Hie book subverts artcT is 
subversive. But it also manifests a 
great uneasiness, an absence of 
orientation. Mark Twain oscillates be¬ 
tween defensive mockery of Europe 
and overawed, stereotypical reverence 
for it. He aptly ridicules the posturings 
of the self-appointed avatars of Amer¬ 
ica's official culture, but as Santayana 
was to say, he had nothing to put in its 
place. , 

Similarly in the account of his jour¬ 
ney West as a would-be gold prospec¬ 
tor {Roughing It, 1872) he is at first 
very attracted to the kind of "alterna¬ 
tive” values and life-style fostered by 
frontier conditions - free, nonchalant, 
uncultured, uncultivated, vernacular, 
democratic, direct (Huck Finns 
dream); but he also comes to see the 
violence, lawlessness, degradation and 
often despair, endemic to that life. 
And the’; end of his hopes for gold 
offers ah appropriate, symbolic con¬ 
clusion to that maniacal “Gold Rush 
which seems almost too perfect a 
paradigm for the insatiable materialist 
avidity which was coming to constitute 
the 19th-century American Dream.. 
“We got many good prospects, but 
when the sold gave out in the pan and 


we dug down, hoping and longing, we 
found only emptiness.” 

Mark Twain was supported, encour¬ 
aged, and published by William Dean 
Howells, the man who heroically, and 
single-handedly, worked to consoli¬ 
date and direct American literature 
during this period. In the range of his 
activities, Ms reading, his sympathies, 
and Ms own writings he is tfre outstand¬ 
ing man of letters in the history of 
American literature. 

While actively encouraging the new 
realists and naturalists (and excOTlat- 
Ing the empty "Idealists oftbeqffidal 

culture), he tried to sustain a belief 
that writers should “concern them¬ 
selves with the more smiling gspects or 
life which are the more American, 
But America was not smiting so Much 
throughout t tbis^ periodj (as ( Howells 


In The Rise of Silas Lapham (1885) 
Howells charts the rise ofan emergent 
American type, the successful! small 
manufacturer-capitalist.The Laphams 
are shrewd, conspicuously wealthy, 
quite uncultivated and uneducated, 
but seeking to be accepted by Boston 
society. They pose a problem for the 
Brahmin elite of that society. They are 
successful but “uncivilised”; they 
know how to make money hut not how 
to appreciate culture, whs this the 
determining shape of the American 
future? One Boston Brahmin makes 
the declaration: “We must read or wc 
must barbarize”. It was Howclis's 
warning to a divided country threaten¬ 
ing to submerge itself in a profound 
illiteracy. Howeils’s apprehensions ab¬ 
out the future of America were very 
real and dark. In 1888 he wrote: "I am 
not in a very good mood with ‘Amer¬ 
ica’ myself. It seems to me the most 
grotesquely illogical thing under the 
sun ... 1 feel that it is coming out all 
wrong in the end, unless it bases itself 
anew on a real equality.” 

That was in a letter to Henry James, 
another of the writers befriended and 
published by the generous, catholic 
Howells. James of course absented 
himself from America during this 
period to become a permanent ex¬ 
patriate; (his fiction, first to last, 
engages in continual re-explorations of 
the possibilities of the "innocents 
abroad” theme adumbrated by Mark 
Twain). The Library of America now 
offers us all his literary criticism, his 
writings on fiction, assembled for the 
first time. This Is not only a major 
event for all students of James- it is an 
unprecedented opportunity (and bar¬ 
gain) for anyone at all interested In 
fiction. For James effectively invented 
the “novel" itself ns an identifiable, 
serious literary genre. For fifty years, 
from his first book review of 1864 to his 
last essay (on George Sand) in 1914, 
James pondered and probed the pro¬ 
vince and potentialities of the novel, 
exploring and extending “the house of 
fiction", until he raised the art of 
writing about the novel to as high a 
level of subtlety and responsibility ns 
the art of writing novels itself. Indeed 
for James the two activities were not 
finally separable. Taken as a lifelong 
enterprise, tills collection of his critic¬ 
ism and theory is simply the most 
important work on fiction ever writ¬ 
ten. The range alone is awesome - 
apart from seminal theoretical essays 
and his majestic prefaces, there are 
essays or reviews ot over 150 American 
and European writers - none of which 
seem ephemeral. In a way it was a 
distinctly American enterprise (Edi¬ 
son was one kind of American inventor 
of the period. James another). Fiction . 
was James’s ‘'new world". He explored 
it to some of its hitherto unknown , 
interiors and horizons; he annexed ' 
new territories for it; he colonized ana 
settled whole areas of it in the manner 
of a benign but resolute imperialist. 
And now we have the invaluable atlas 
of his journeys; himself his owncarlog- 
rapher. . . . . 

James was, as Conrad put it, an 
. "historian of fine consciences”. But of 
course there were other historians in 
America constituting, clarifying, con-. 
testing the history and meaning of 
Amenca itself. Francis Parkmnn was 
one of the greatest of American histo¬ 
rians, and his monumental seven- 
volume work recounting the struggles 
of the French in North America, and 

the ultimate victory of the English, was 

r bUshed throughout this period (and 
now available In two volumes, 
another bargain).,. Though the work 
concludes with the English triumph 
(Montcalm and Wolfe), Parkman’s 
imagination is more engaged with the 
final futility, the trade failure of the 
heroic but misguided expeditions and 
enterprises of the French. How easily 
New England might have been “New 
France" rnie official or "authorised" 

O*: • l b ! U' ' I 1 .',. -H' J 


version of American history plotted it 
as an uninterrupted - basically En¬ 
glish, success story. By writing a 
majestic history of another discovery 
ana attempt to settle and exploit 
America” which finally ended in 
failure, and "tragedy” Park man sup¬ 
plied an invaluable "apocrypha” - and 
a warning to the crassness and tenden¬ 
cies to chaos of his own contemporary 
America. He defined a position lor 
himself above the available politics of 
the day: “My political faith lies be¬ 
tween two vicious extremes, democra¬ 
cy and absolute authority”, and he 
spoke out pessimistically against “the 
barbarism ready to overwhelm us." He 
had more foreboding than confidence 
about the American venture which had 
apparently “succeded". 

Henry Adams, the other great histo¬ 
rian of this period, also looked for 
“ losers”, and he fou nd, pre-eminently, 
himself. Coming from a distinguished 
line of upright politicians (his grand¬ 
father was president), his allegiances 
were to the older, ante-bellum Amer¬ 
ica, and as o historian he wrote nine 
volumes about the administrations of 
Jefferson and Madison. His patrician 
contempt for the politics of the 
“Gildea Age” is everywhere manifest 
in his novel Democracy (1880), “this 
wilderness of stunted natures where no 
straight road was to be found, but only 
the tortuous and aimless track of 
beasts and things that crawl.” His 
sense of alienation from an America in 
which an Adams could no longer find 
an honourable role in political life, was 
extreme. He published his “apoc¬ 
rypha" privately (in 1905 and 1907) as 
companion volumes; Mont Saint 
Michel and Chartres and The Educa¬ 
tion of Henry Adams. They contrasted 
the unity of the medieval world with 
the “complexity, multiplicity, variety, 
and even contradiction” which now 
characterized the modern world. (“AH 
the steam in the world could not, tike 
the Virgin, build Chartres".) In the 
Education Adams casts himself in the 
role of an increasingly bewildered 
failure, unable to comprehend the new 
non-human energies abroad in the 
world: “he found himself lying in the 
Gallery of Machines at the Great 
Exposition of 1900. with his historical 
neck broken by the sudden emiption 
of forces totally new.” 

The Education ends in n mood of 
desolation; separation, despair, and 
death crowd and shadow the pages. 
Henry Adams's attempt to understand 
and make sense of his own age ends, 
like Mark Twain's quest for gold, in 
“emptiness”. 

Of all American writers, no one 
offered more searching, if sometimes 
somewhat elliptical, fictional inquiries 
into the possibilities and problems of 
America, than Melville, even though 
all his major work was written before 
the Civil war. The Confidence Man 
remains the most unsettling and 4ar- 
reachlng exploration of the problema¬ 
tic aspects of the American self and 
society, while Pierre (1852) Is an 
extraordinary study of the anguish, 
and doom which might tie in store for 
any would-be American writer or 
tlunker. But in a number of dazzling 
short fictions he managed to portray all 
those who were being denied a voice, 
indeed being “silenced", by the ruth¬ 
less progress of the great American 
republic. The women labourers in 
“Tne Tartarus of Maids" slaving in the 
print mill, that inforgeltable repre¬ 
sentative of the unknowable poor, 
“Bartleby, The Scrivener"; and above 
all the stuttering, non-articulate inno¬ 
cent victim, Billy Budd. Melville’s 
own response to post-Civti War Amer¬ 
ica was an almost total silence, which 
in retrospect is one of the most audible 
comments on the America of the later 
19th century. 

A word about the Library of Amer¬ 
ica. The texts and general presenta¬ 
tions are superb; uie prices fsubsi- 
dized)re present an unrepeatable bar¬ 
gain. This is going to be the American 
Pleiade. The publication of these 
volumes represents an opportunity 
which anyone or any institution re¬ 
motely interested In American litera¬ 
ture would be foolish if not positively 
remiss to miss. __ 

Tony Tanner is a fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 
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Life in 
Florence 


Benedetto Accolti and (he Florentine 

Henalssance 

by Robert Black 

Cambridge University Press, £32.5fJ 
ISBN052125016 L 

Fifteenth-century Florence presents us 
with a famous case of a republican 
regime identified with intellectual and 
artistic movements. The two most 
important politicians Cosimo and 
Lorenzo de' Medici were both great 
patrons; the chancellor of the com¬ 
mune was normally a considerable 
classical scholar; the development of 
painting, sculpture and ncoplatonUt 
philosophy was at the heart of city life. 

Dr Black has illuminated an episode 
in this story which has been obscure. 
Benedetto AccoLti was chancellor 
from 1458 to 1464, a lawyer by profes¬ 
sion but also a learned mar with 
humanist Irnining. lie left two substan¬ 
tial compositions in (he style of the new 
intellectual elite, a dialogue about the 
ancients anil the moderns and a history 
of the first crusade, wliich arc among 
the many examples from tliis^eriod o? 
civil servants engaging in serious writ¬ 
ing in the intervals of business. 
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This photograph of three Labrador Indians was taken at Fort George on Hudson’s Bay In 1902. It Is 
reproduced in A Fur Trader’s Photographs: A. A. Chesterfield in the District ofVngava 1901-4 by William C. 
Jones (McGill'Queen’s University Press, $24.95). 


T I7ie dialogue belongs to a long line 
of writings in the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance which gave rhetorical 
evaluations of great men ancient and 
modem. In that sense it is a rhetorical 
exercise. Black shows, however, that it 
is also a work which is strongly influ¬ 
enced by the historical sense which was 
bom out of early Florentine classicism. 
Not only does it contain real judge¬ 
ments on contemporariessuch as Fran¬ 
cesco Sforaa the tyrant of Milan and 
the Observant Franciscans but Accolti 
shows a new inclination to regard the 
history of the modem church as part of 
the history of culture in general, in that 
sense it foreshadows some of the 
writings of the reformers oE the 16th. 
century; Accolti should be placed with 
his more famous contemporary Loren¬ 
zo Valla among their predecessors. 

The history of the first crusade also 
belonged to an established line of 
thought. Italian interest in relations 
with the near east had grown with the 
dangerous expansion of the Ottomans 
and had been fanned into flame by the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453. Though 
in part a piece of pro-crusade prop¬ 
aganda, the history was also a serious 
piece of humanist scholarship which 
exhibits very interestingly, when close¬ 
ly examined, the characteristics of a 
new school of historical writing. His¬ 
tory for tite humanists was what we 
should describe as a mingling of history 
and rhetoric. The sources, hooks like 


accounts so that Iris work should 
contain celebrations of heroes, de¬ 
scriptions of sieges and other features 
imitated from classical historians - a 
curious mixture of fact and fiction but 


one from which more recent historians 
have not entirely escaped. 

Black has made extensive use of the 
archives, particularly of Florence and 
Arezzo, to give a detailed picture of 
Accolti’s life which is worked out with 
exemplary thoroughness. He is able to 
show Accolti as a reformer of chancery 
practice, clearing up the confusion left 
by the negligence of the previous 
cnancellor Poogio Bracdofini. He 
shows Accolti. both in his writings and 
in bis practical moves, picking bis way 
through the complex political world of 
Florence In the last yean of Cosimo de 1 
Medici. He gives a new view of 
Florence’s attitude to the crusading 
plans of Pope Pius 11. 

He also tells us about Accolti’s 
family background; an extremely in¬ 
teresting and original story. Accolti’s 
ancestors were members of the oligar¬ 
chy of Arezzo, a dty which had been 
taken over by Florence in 1384 and in 
recent years had been over-taxed and 
impoverished. His father was the first 
member of the family to move towards 
the greater opportunities offered by 
Florence. We are given a picture of the 
social relationships between Florence 
and its subject dty which brings to life 
the character of Florentine domina¬ 
tion, now extending over the greater 
part of Tuscany. This is the black side 
to be set against the more familiar 
bright lights of the Renaissance dty. 
This book shows us both aspects of the 


This book shows us both aspects of the 
growing dty state. 

George Holmes 

George Holmes is a fellow of St 
Catherine’s College, Oxford. 
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critics 


The Origins of the University: the 
schools of Paris and their critics 
1100-1215 
by Stephen Ferruolo 
Stanford University Press, $45.00 
ISBN0 804712662 

At a time when universities are being 
harassed by their political paymasters 
in the hope of aaaptmc them to the 
utilitarian demands of tne economy, a 
book about the relationship of the 
original universities to the society they 
served is a welcome event. 

The earliest of them were not 
“founded"; that is, they were not 
created by any acts of public authority. 
They were voluntary and spontaneous 
associations or syndicates, which simp- 
. ly grew out of the efforts of teachers to 
coordinate their teaching and the 
needs of scholars for mutual protection 
and support. They were the product of 
that huge and varied expansion of 
intellectual activity of the 12th century 
that gradually revolutionized the 
methods as well as the content of 
learning. The first of them - those at 
Paris, Bologna. Oxford and Montpel- 


Niels Bohr 

A Centenary Volume 

EDITED BY A.P. FRENCH & PJ. KENNEDY 
A fitting tribute to one of the twentieth century’s most 
important physicists, this book offers a multidimensional 
view of Niels Bohr. Here are contributions by Bohr's 
Btudenta and colleagues - including such internationally 
renowned scientists as Hans Bethe. James Franck, Victor 
Weisakopf, Werner Heisenberg and John Wheeler - who 
collaborated with him, were inspired by his leadership and 
took part in the fertile discussions that challenged and 
charted the Course of twentieth centuiy physics. These 
contributions are combined with Bohrs personal papers and 
scientific writings to form this satisfying portrait and are 
augmented by over one hundred black and white 
illustrations. 

On the centenary of Bohr’s birth, the wealth of material in 
this book offers a rare insight into the intellect, warmth and 
imagination of a man whose voice continues in resonate in 
the creative life of modem physics. 

‘ £16.60 until 31.3.86 thereafter £23,26 
Hardback 440pp illus 10-674-62416-7 December. 
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time than that, because they originated 
in obscure and unrecorded arrange¬ 
ments between teachers or, in the case 
of Bologna, between students. 

Stephen Ferruolo’s book seeks to 
illuminate the origins of the university 
by focusing on the case of Paris. He 
challenges two current assumptions - 
he calls them ’’myths' 1 - about universi¬ 
ty origins: firstly, the idea that these 
scholastic bodies arose in response to 
the utilitarian and professional de¬ 
mands of medieval society; secondly, 
that they were bom out of the struggles 
of scholars to win freedom from the 
straitjacket imposed by local ecclesias¬ 
tical authorities. He concedes a little to 
these views, but his centra] contention 
is that the university was first and 
foremost the materialization of . an 
educationai.idcal, that it was home out 
of a common concern with the enlarge¬ 
ment of knowledge and the pursuit of 
truth, And he argues that this ideal was 
formulated by the critics of the schools 
in the course of the previous hundred 
years. This thesis explains the struc¬ 
ture of the book; after a few pages on 
the proliferation of the schools in the 
12lh century, we are given six chapters 
on critics of the scholastic scene (the 
monks, the humanists, the satirists and 
the moralists), and the concluding 
chapter on the emergence of the 
University of Paris. 

This is a stimulating and readable 
■book, based upon wiae-ranging and 
up-to-date Scholarship. Although the 
critics of . the schools whom the author 
examines are all figures familiar to 


medievalists, he has enlarged our 
knowledge of their opinions at several 
points by an extensive search which 
includes manuscript sources as well as 
printed texts. But what of his central 
thesis? 

We can readily agree that the early 
roasters were concerned with the pur¬ 
suit of truth and that they shared 
common educational ideals. Certainly 
they wrote and debated throughout 
Europe in a common language and a 
universal scholastic idiom. But that 
their critics played any significant role 
in shaping those ideals or in forming 
the scholastic associations, or that they 
influenced their curriculum, hardly 
squares with the facts. 

The two major factors that led to the 
escalation of the student population 
8nd the concentration and organiza¬ 
tion of teachers in a few centres were, 
firstly, the growth of new sciences 
based upon dialectical analysis and, 
secondly, the expansion of the 
bureaucracies of church and state, 
which created a buoyant demand for 
educated men. The critics of the 
schools deplored these developments. 
The humanists protested that literary 
studies were being eliminated in 
favour of logic. The monks and moral¬ 
ists feared the erosion of the dogmas of 
faith by dialectic - as Stephen of 
Toumai complained, “in their disputa¬ 
tions they divide the indivisible Trin¬ 
ity, and there arc as many errors as 
there are masters." To them the prop¬ 
er function of education was to prepare 
the clergy for pastoral responsibilities. 
Learning was a gift of the Spirit. To sell 
it (ie to charge lecture fees) was 
simony. 

These assumptions about the means 
and dnds of learning lingered on in the 
sermons of university preachers as a 
kind of false conscience, but in the new 
scholastic world of the 13th century 
they were anachronistic. Few of the 
men who thronged the classrooms 
were destined for the pastoral minis¬ 
try. Theology was a ^postgraduate" 
course, followed by a small elite. 
Taken alone, the Paris model is mis¬ 
leading. The student universities of 
Bologna were syndicates of lawyers; 
for more than half a century Montpel¬ 
lier was solely a medical university. 
The vast majority of students studied 
arts or went for the "lucrative scien¬ 
ces’’ of law and medicine. Uterae 
humanlores bad no place in the uni¬ 
versity arts curriculum. And the 
teachers who formed the universities - 
at Paris it was the arts masters, not the 
theologians, who took the initiative - 
taught for a livelihood. 

uf course, the arts were not a 
vocational discipline. They drilled men 
in the technique of systematic thought. 
And this was a skill that was prized by 
the rulers of medieval Bodety. This was 
why they gave the universities patron¬ 
age and protection. 

C. H. Lawrenc e 

C. H, Lawrence Is professor of history 
College Sf? i ffnd Bed f ord New 
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habits 


Educating our Masters: influences on 

the growth of literacy In Victorian 

working-class children 

by Alec Ellis 

Gower, £15.00 

ISBN 0566 00867 X 

The history of literacy in the industrial 
age can be approached from two sides 
On the one hand, the reading habits of 
the masses can be studied through the 
novels, magazines, and more 
ephemeral matter produced for their 
consumption. On tne other, one can - 
attempt to measure the growth of 
school attendance and of literacy itself, 
using such standard tests as the signa¬ 
tures on marriage registers. Both 
approaches have attracted many scho¬ 
lars in recent years, and have tended to 
converge on the same conclusions: that 
working-class literacy was much more 
widespread in Britain than has tradi¬ 
tionally been supposed, and that its 
growth was not purely a function of 
schooling, but arose from a thirst for 
literacy whose roots must be sought in 
a wider social and cultural context. 

Thus “influences on the growth of 
literacy" moke a promising subject. 
But the expectations aroused by Mr 
Ellis's title are soon disappointed, for 
this is a very inadequate book. The 
author, a librarian by profession, has 
some valuable and original things to 
say about such matters as senool 
textbooks, methods of teaching read¬ 
ing, popular literature, and 19th-cen¬ 
tury library provision. It is interesting 
to learn, for example, that children? 
sections in public libraries can be 
traced back to the 1860s. But this 
forms the second half of the book, and 
it is preceded by chapters which simply 
recapitulate various aspects of Victo¬ 
rian social and educational develop¬ 
ments. There is no systematic analysis 
of how these might nave affected the 
growth of literacy, and the relationship 
between schooling and literacy is seen 
as unproblematic. Literacy itself is . 
never clearly defined - though Mr Ellis 
seems to meBn by it the acouisition of 
sustained reading habits rather than of 
basic abilities - nor are statistics used 
to give a picture of its extent or the 
stages in its growth. 

One potential strength of the book is 
that it is based on very wide reading of 
contemporary sources, literary as well 
as official, and including some archive 
material from the Liverpool area. But 
conversely. Mr Ellis seems entirely 
unaware ot the work of other scholars. 
No secondary sources are cited apart 
from the pioneering work of R. D. 
Altick, published in 1957. Conse¬ 
quently there is no discussion of tnc 
controversial aspects of the question, 
or of those historians like T W. 
Loqueur who have challenged the 
assumption (still taken for granted by 
Mr £Dis) that the Education Act of 
1870 was a turning-point in the history 
of popular literacy. This is history 
without concepts, and also without an 
effective grasp of historical techni¬ 
ques; the sources are used with insuffi¬ 
cient critical awareness, and the book 
falls into many of the traps set in tins 
field for those who rely too Literally on 
official documents and statistics. 

Much carefril and accurate work has 
gone into this book, and the more 
specialized chapters deserve to be rew 
(though parts of them have already 
been published elsewhere). But one 
can only regret that the author was 
tempted to turn a sound contribution 
to knowledge Into a more ambitious 
undertaking which betrays the limita¬ 
tions of bis ap proach. _ — 

Robert Anderson _ 

Robert Anderson is reader in history at 
the University of Edinburgh. 


Fernard Braudel’s three volume Civi¬ 
lization and Capitalism 15th-I8th Cen¬ 
tury has been issued in P a P er “ c ? D j, 
Fontana at £9.95 per volume. All three 
volumes - 77ie Structures of Everyday 
Life, The Wheels of Commerce, and 
Tne Perspective of the World 
translated by Si&n Reynolds. They 
appeared in hardback in 1981, 1982 
and 1984 respectively. 

Another recent paperback publica¬ 
tion is of John Ehrman’s The Young# 
Pitt: the reluctant transition, wWcn 
covers the period 1789-93. It was fin* 
published in 1983 and is now available 
tram Constable at £9.95. 
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BOOKS 

A break 
with 

tradition 

Revolution in Science 
by I. Bernard Colien 

Harvard University Press, £21.25 
ISBN 0674 767772 

The tenn "scientific revolution" is now 
so commonly accepted, not only by 
historians of science but by the public 
at large, that it is difficult to realize that 
it came into general use only in t|ie 
1950s. Although the term had been 
used long before that, it was only with 
Herbert Butterfield’s 1949 book The 
Origins of Modern Science, 1300-1800 
that it attained a central place in 
historical discussion. With the subse- 

S it publication in 1954 of A. R. 

’* The Scientific Revolution, 1500- 
1800, a formative textbook at the time 
when history of science was emerging 
as an independent historical discipline, 
the term came to be taken for granted 
as the primary benchmark from which 
to boon studies in the field. 

Finally, in 1962 appeared T. S. 
Kuhn’s The Structure of Scientific Re¬ 
volutions, which by pluralizing a key 
term, generalized the concept of re¬ 
volution as a phenomenon playing a 
central role in all periods and aspects of 
history of science. Consequently, the 
concept has become so embedded in 
discussions of history of science during 
the last generation that it is now nearly 
derigeur to put the term "revolution 1 ’ 
in the title of any book which an author 
wonts to appeal to more than a re¬ 
stricted band of specialists. But natural¬ 
ly, as the word becomes overworked, it 
becomes trivial. 

Given such a state of affairs, it was 
only a matter of time before someone 
derided to consider the whole situation 
hem a general perspective. Professor 
Bernard Cohen, recently retired from 
Harvard and one of the leading histo¬ 
rians of science during the first genera¬ 
tion when the subject developed into 
an academic discipline, has under¬ 
taken the task. At the outset, Cohen 
Rates his purpose as tracing “the many 
transform ations, throughout four cen- 

National 

anxiety 

R*diant Science, Dark Politics; 
a meiDotr of t he n uclear Bgc 
tyMaytioD. Kamen 
University of California Press, £16.95 
ISDN 0 520 04929 2 

Martin Kamen’s "radiant science", the 
ftody of photosynthesis, was a part of a 
toger study, nuclear science, which 
“trust him into the dark politics sur¬ 
rounding the development of the ato- 
nuc bomb, the cold war, and the 
McCarthy era. These events of the 
•wclear age, and the men who helped 
®»pe them, are the substance of his 
"toraotr. Though highly personal, it 
“ummates a number of aspects of 
roese often recounted events. 

fa the 1930s, Berkeley's University 
^ California Radiation Laboratory 
a mecca to students of nuclear 
*«ence like Kamen, who longed for 
me large neutron fluxes available from 
“rest Lawrence’s Invention, the cyc- 
a particle accelerator that 
“faered many of the particle accclera- 
5? used today in elementary particle 
Physics. Lawrence “could play the 
Sfi S? ,lke an or g a n>" Kamen re- 
^he heady euphoria he created 
am °°8 us was wholly indescribable 
’ ’ ■ He was our leader by virtue of a 
j^rtabie intuition about experi- 
™ot, unquenchable conviction as to 
2* course he was pursuing, and the 
“fahty to take charge at critical times." 

Lawrence's alter ego was J Robert 
ggenheimer, Berkeley’s theorist, 
Jr? Qr , the United States project to 
JfJgn the atomic bomb in World War 
tJrf perhaps the best-known scien- 
the immediate postwar era, until 
“I* Atomic Energy Commission’s 
review of 1954 brought him 
gS'Jwn- . Kamen portrays 
bctlk e H neras having had ^nothing 
me best of intentions and the 



Marble head of a Roman river god, possibly a personification of the 
Tliaraes, found in the Walbrook valley in 1889, from Gustav Milne's 
The Port of Roman London (Batsford, £17.50 and £9.95). 


turies, in the way scientists, philo¬ 
sophers, and historians have conceived 
of scientific change", illustrating this 
with examples of major revolutions in 
the 17th, 18th, 19th and 20th centuries. 

In one very learned chapter, Cohen 
traces from antiquity to the present the 
historical evolution of the concept of 
"revolution" - one of those words 
susceptible to a plurality of meanings. 
In the 17th century, for example, it was 
used in two very different general 
senses: “one is the act of passing 
through the stages of a cycle that can 
ultimately lead to a condition that is 
identical or similar to some antecedent 
one, or a continuation of such a cycle, 
or on ebb and flow that need not be 
strictly periodic [for example, move¬ 
ment of the EBrth about the Sun]. The 
other is a turning over, an overturning, 
a ‘mutatio rerum’, a change of con- 


poorest of judgements. This combina¬ 
tion resulted In behaviour that was 
later interpreted", Kamen points out, 
"as evidence of a subtle ana malicious 
nature.” 

Kamen shared Oppcnheimer’s reli¬ 
gious background and his musical 

K rcdilcctions, but enlisted whole- 
cortedly in Lawrence's programme of 
experimental nuclear physics. When, 
in 1939, Lawrence sought to demons¬ 
trate to his detractors that he could 
produce radioisotopes useful in medic¬ 
al and biological research, he turned 
over use of nis cyclotrons to Kamen 
and Samuel Ruben, who discovered 
carbon-14 (used in dating natural ob¬ 
jects and artefacts) - just in time for it 
to be announced at Lawrence's Nobel 
presentation hi February 1940 and to 
help him win over a million dollars for 
a largercydotron from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. It was a noteworthy dis¬ 
covery: many had doubted that this 
Jong-uved isotope existed, and Kamen 
and Ruben had spent three years 
attempting to investigate the mysteries 
of the caroon cycle in photosynthesis 
using the shorter-lived carbon-11. 

Kamen’s fate, however, more dose- 
ly resembled Oppenhelmer’s. When 
science was subordinated to national 
security in World War II, Kamen 
played his part in bringing the atomic 
bomb into existence by labouring on 
the electromagnetic separation pro¬ 
cess for uranium at Berkeley. Leftist 
affiliations in the 1930s made him a 
natural target for Array intelligence 
officers who sought to insulate the 
Berkeley project. When Kamen 
arranged for Russian diplomats to 
contact Lawrence’s brother John, a 
pioneer in nuclear medicine, to avail 
themselves of a new treatment, he feu 
under suspicion. A gesture of gratitude 
from the Soviets in the form of a San 
Francisco dinner was quickly followed 
by his expulsion from the project and 
blacklisting in other scientific projects 
related to the war effort. 

As in Oppenbelmer’s case, from this 
^ flowed a host of 


revolution" taking plain hi-iiveui 1500 
and lKOI), follow^l abruptly by a 
second one lasting fruni IKfJO in ]«>5(j. 
Presumably, iliu year 1KIHI was of 
particular interest, the same as the 
year 1453, which has been considered 
the year marking the medieval-mod¬ 
ern divide. Cohen recognizes these 
problems. As his historical analysis 
indicates, “revolution" has long been 
used with regard to political events to 
indicate a radical change, such as the 
overthrow of one government by 
another: he finds it as difficult as 1 do to 
see how a “revolution" can last for 300 
years. If such is the case, how does 
’•revolution" differ from "evolution” 
or, indeed, from the tongue durffl 

One of the main values of Cohen's 
book lies in his attempt to evaluate the 
meaning of "revolution" in various 


revolution. Along with his historical 
analysis, which always sees science as a 

f tart of human events and not abstract - 
y divorced from the individuals in¬ 
volved in the research, Cohen occa¬ 
sionally stands back to evaluate the 
situation conceptually. Particularly in¬ 
teresting is his attempt to distinguish 
revolutions in science into various 
stages, involving the transitions from 
"intellectual revolution" (the proposal 


siderabte magnitude in the affairs of 
the state, in dynastic succession, or in a 
constitution" Tfor example, the French 
Revolution]. The two meanings are 
retained in. current usage, although 
here we are primarily concerned with 
the second. As Cohen notes “it implies 
a break of continuity, the establish¬ 
ment of a new order that has severed 
its links with the past, a sharply defined 
plane of cleavage between what is old 
and familiar and what is new and 
different.” 

Cohen shows in passing just how 
fragile are the conceptual foundations 
for much which passes for history of 
science. "Revolution” has rapidly be¬ 
come a catch-all word: now it can be 
uses for such things as the institutional 
transformation which made a place for 
science in the early 19th century. One 
historian even sees one "scientific 

travel and to vindicate his name 
against attacks by the House Unaraer- 
ican Activities Committee, and libel by 
the Chicago Tribune. The tale is 
dramatically and compellingly told: at 
one point, Kamen attempted suicide 
rather than carry on what promised to 
be an exhausting and impoverishing 
struggle. Even though he triumphed in 
the end, his wife succumbed to the 
pressures, dying soon after his libel suit 
was settled in nis favour. 

Throughout, Kamen maintained his 
scientific research programme, which 
he transferred to Washington Uni¬ 
versity, St Louis, in 1945. The story of 
this scientific work is told in juxtaposi¬ 
tion to his personal and political ex¬ 
periences, and serves as a barometer of 
the influence of such externalities on 
the life of the mind. Kamen’s political 
problems led to the cancellation of 
research grants as well as travel plans 
to International scientific meetings, 
and represent one extreme of the 
repression of science in the national 
security state. 

Although Kamen does not draw the 
broader lesson, it is clear that World 
War II cast most nuclear scientists into 
a new situation fraught with danger as 
well as opportunity, where the tradi¬ 
tional values to which they still 
adhered were subordinated to the 
irrational fears of a nation suddenly 
conscious of the technological and 
scientific Armageddon which might 
await them. Kamen sought to defend 
those values at great cost. Others, 
including Lawrence, adapted to a new 
state of affairs, which enriched their 
laboratories.* Lawrence offered to tes¬ 
tify In Kamen’s support during the libel 
trial “if he was not cross-examined. 
Though not a history, Kamen’s book is 
a cross-examination of the postwar 
scientific scene which deserves to be 
heard. 

Robert Seidel __' 

Robert Seidel is research historian with 
i war Hhmrv Protect. AlbanV. 


of a new solution to an old problem), 
to “revolution on paper" (the com¬ 
munication of the results through pub¬ 
lication), to "revolution in science" 
(the general acceptance of the new 
work). 

But how exactly do we distinguish a 
genuine revolution from a pseudo- 
revolution? Particularly illuminating 
here is Cohen's consideration of 
“failed revolutions", which did not 
take place the way their proponents 
claimed or wished: Immanuel Veii- 
kovsky’s attempted revision of cosmol¬ 
ogy; and the “polywater” debate intro¬ 
duced by Soviet scientists in 1961. The 
former was an attempt to rewrite 


cataclysmic events involving ‘'worlds 
in collision" in historical times. 
"Polywater” was a reported discovery 
of a fluid similar to water in most of its 
properties, but having a different boil¬ 
ing and freezing point. Both “tevolu- 


thins" dime to nought when subjected 
in fun hex and more rigorous scientific 
investigation. The case of the discov¬ 
ery of the genetic material UNA, on 
the oilier hand, can be fully differenti¬ 
ated from 2Uth-cenlury abortive 
attempts at "revolution", because of 
the continual evaluation of the evi¬ 
dence by the scientific community. 

However, although Cohen shows a 
deep historical sensitivity to many of 
the problems inherent in the concepts 
he addresses, and although he subjects 
"revolution” to minute analysis tin 
many levels, I feel that the situation is 
even more complex than he suggests. 
No attempt is made, for example, to 
analyse "science", a common failing 
among historians of science. In gener¬ 
al, history of science has developed as 
an independent discipline with the 
assumption that "science” is to be 
taken as a fixed and unchanging entity, 
which conforms to 20th-century con¬ 
ceptions. George Sarton, for example, 
defined it as "systematized positive 
knowledge, or what has been taken as 
such at different ages and in different 
places”. So far, so good; but such an 
approach fails to take into account that 
science itself has not always been seen, 
even by itsmost eminent practitioners, 
in such a way. 

If the word “revolution” has been 
subjected to a variety of meanings, 
“science" has been subjected to even 
greater variation. It is striking that in 
the transformations of time "art" and 
"science" have nearly exchanged 
meanings. For the Orcelts, art was an 
activity which produced something 
(for example, a statue, a table, a 
healthy body), whereas science was 
seen as an intellectual activity valuable 
for its own sake. More recently, 
however, art has frequently been seen 
in terms of "art for art’s sake", while 
science, following Frances Bacon, is 
largely interpreted as being the means 
to a valuable end-product. If we are to 
consider the history of science in 
general or the history of revolutions in - 
science in particular, this factor must 
be taken into account. 


C. B. Schmitt 

C. B. Schmitt is n fellow of the Warburg 
Institute , University of London. 
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Hugh Kenner's 

THE COUNTERFEITERS 

An Historical Comedy 

with drawings by- 
Guy Davenport 

With wit, erudition, and extraordi¬ 
nary virtuosity, Hugh Kenner 
explores the fine line that distin¬ 
guishes high seriousness In art 
from the ineffably comic. Now 
returned to print with a new after¬ 
word by the author, THE COUN¬ 
TERFEITERS provides timely 
Insight into the dilemma of mod¬ 
em man, increasingly confronted 
by the idea that human artifacts, 
and man himself, can be simu¬ 
lated. 

E6.10 paperback £37.60 hardcover 


FORGOTTEN 

PARTNERSHIP 

U.S.-Canada Relations 
Today 

Charles F. Doran 

Applying a new analytical frame¬ 
work based upon North American 
history, cultural misconceptions, 
and the dynamics of global state¬ 
craft, Doran brings the root causes 
of U.S.-Canadlan tensions into 
sharp relief. 

tB,OS paperback £26.35 hardcover 


FROM THE AMERICAN 

SYSTEM TO MASS 

PRODUCTION, 

1800-1932 

The Development of 

Manufactunng Technology 

in the United States 

David A. Hounshell 

This widely acclaimed work tells 
the history of the American 
"genius for mass production" and 
explores its origin In the 
nineteenth-century "American 
system" of manufacture. 

£13,15 paperback £33.90 hardcover 


THE REVOLUTION 
OF 1525 

The German Peasant's War 
from a New Perspective 

Peter Blickle 
translated by 77ro/nns A. 

Brady, Jr., and H. C. Erik 
Mldelfort 

Probes the economic, social, politi¬ 
cal, and ideological dimensions of 
the German crisis of 1525 and 
offers an original analysis of the 
causes, goals, and consequences at 
an event that was. In the words of 
Friedrich Engels, "the grandest 
revolutionary effort of the German 
people." 

£7.90 paperback £23.30 hard caver 
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BOOKS 

Teaching 

design 

Conceptual iMiya for Engineers 

(second Million) 

by Michael J. French 

Design Coimcil/Springor, £I7.‘)5 

ISBN 085072 155 5 

Elements uf Engineer Iiir Design: 

an Integrated app roach 

byMarlynS. Kay 

Prentice-Ha fl. 12.**. 05 and £11.95 

ISBNII 132641852 arid 2M177 J 

All of us depend on engineering pro¬ 
ducts in modern life - when w (ravel 
by car, plane, rail or ship, when we use 
domestic appliances or public utilities, 
.switch on television or computers, 
receive medical and surgical treat¬ 
ment, cut and drink, or simply enjoy 
leisure activities. Although few people 
have any comprehension of how these 
artefacts, processes and systems ori¬ 
ginate, it is in the response to the 
demands of government, society Hnd 
consumers that they have to be con¬ 
ceived and designed, iri terms of 
function, performance, cost and cus¬ 
tomer satisfaction. Gelling the initial 
or co lice pi u ul stage right is the vital 
start which determines the eventual 
success of manufacturing companies, 
and consequently the survival of Bri¬ 
tain os an industrial nation. 

The teaching of engineering design, 
until recently a neglected activity, is 
now attracting the support it rightly 
deserves, os a wide-ranging and intel¬ 
lectually-demanding subject. Tradi¬ 
tional engineering science subjects are 
logically structured, with analytical 
and mathematical treatment Leading to 
accurate solutions and relationships, 
are teachable by lecture courses and 
textbooks, and are amenable tq assess¬ 
ment by examination. In design, 
however, engineering science is ap¬ 


plied In luol'k'ins and (.liallcugi.s ter 
winch there aic no "light” answer* or 
unique Mentions: thr final sulminn 
cIkkcii ultimately depends on the 
judgement, flair and decision-making 
of the ilt'MKiier. based on deluded 
analysis .uni studies of all aspects - 
(evil nil ill. manufacturing, ergonomic 
rind economic. 

lu 1971. Professor Michael French 
(of the University of Lancaster) wrote 
one of the first textbooks aimed speci¬ 
fically ai this conceptual slaee of 
design, in which “he aimed to cultivate 
an attitude of mind, a discipline of 
thought, and a set of approaches to 
design problems". This was u new 
approach: existing design text hooks 
concentrated more on straightforward 
engineering analysis of machine ele¬ 
ments. The hook had a strong influ¬ 
ence on the small band of enthusiastic 
design teachers uf that time, hut was 
allowed to go out of mint. 'Die Design 
Council, ns part of its initiative to 
encourage engineering design, lias rec¬ 
ognized the valuable contribution the 
book could still make now dial en¬ 
gineering curricula must include de¬ 
sign. Thus, they have commendablY 
published this second edition, to which 
the author Jins added some comments. 

Following an' introduction to the 
various design schemes and the gen¬ 
eration of design philosophies, Profes¬ 
sor French devotes subsequent chap¬ 
ters not to steps in the design process, 
but to significant groupings of ideas 
and concepts, that is, combinative 
Ideas - optimization, insight, match¬ 
ing, and disposition. These arc fol¬ 
lowed by a comprehensive treatment 
of kinematic ana clastic design, costs, 
nnd various principles. Each chapter 
opens with a brief abstract statement 
immediately il lustra led with descrip¬ 
tions, critical discussion and analysis of 
a wide range of relevant engineering 
applications, based on much of the 
author's own experience and interests. 
Many of these give an insight into the 
complex interactions and rela¬ 
tionships, using mathematical analysts 
and symbolic relations. They are not, 
however, case-studies of products in 
the conventional form. The text is 
deliberately “conversational”, not for¬ 
mal, reflecting Professor French's own 
enthusiasm, ability and pleasure in 
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Peking Observatory in 1747 (the figures near the quadrant give an 
impression of scale), from lain Nlcolson and Patrick Moore s The 
Universe (Collins, £15.00). 
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"The alternative approaches to literature that have emerged in recent 
years have hardened into an orthodoxy which entails the unthinking 
rejection of traditional critical approaches, uses literary criticism to 
gratify revolutionary desires, and fosters a self-righteous sectarianism 
that stifles the enjoyment and disciplined exploration of literature.” 

PN Review48 identifies, contests and provokes a debate of more than 
thirty voices upon the new orthodoxy. Reason, passion, principle, 
humour, anger: not for the first time in England a debate about 
literature and criticism is a debate about culture, education, politics. 

Catherine Bclscy/Anti-Imperarivei Questioning the Old Order 
Gabriel Joslpovlcl/A Delicate Situation 
Bernard Bergonzi/An Insecure Orthodoxy 
C hr lit Inc Brooke-Roie/Fighting Windmills 
Martin Dodsworth/Discrimutation, Imagination and Politics 
Fred Inglls/For Continuity 
Christopher NorrtS/Thc Politics of Theory 

Terry Eagle ton C.H.Sisson !J. Hill is Miller Antony Easthope 

Hilton Kramer Anne Cluysenaar Frank Kcimode Michael Edwmds 
Marjorie Pcrloff John Needham Brian Morton Roger Poole 
Peter Barry Iain McGilchr 1st Stephen Bann Elinor Shaffer 
Dudley Young J.F.Hendry lan Robinson Paul McLoughlin 

and on extensive survey-bibliography of key texts by Nicolas TreUell 
DEIUtlDA FOUCAULT LACAN KRISTI'VA. BARTHES TODOROV WILLIAMS 
UK MAN I i AC IF. TON JAMESON IMF FATE RRli BLOOM F.CO MacCABE SAID 


tackling any engineering problem 
without being confined in any one 
brnneh. 

However, although this breadth of 
application is undoubtedly an ability to 
strive for. it is likely that students, 
hard-pressed for time on the relatively 
short B ritish engineering degree 
courses, could find that many of the 
examples are in fields which they have 
not studied in sufficient depth to 
enable them to appreciate fully the 
author’s reasoning. For example, 
under “optimization", he deals with 
the optimum speed of a tanker, the sag 
of a suspension bridge, a heat exchan¬ 
ger, and a hub disc design. Again, 
under “matching", wc have ship pro¬ 
pulsion, multiple steam turbines, 
springs, boilers, and gas liquefaction. 
The author himself, recognizes that 
“this broad and simple study of the 
ship-propulsion problem is not of any 
practical use"; such an attitude could 
dismay students, as il contradicts the 
whole constructive theme of design 
teaching. There is an alternative point- 
of-view that students learn more from 
tackling their own design projects 
solving industrial problems than dis¬ 
secting other people's solutions. 

These comments are not intended to 
detract from the stimulating range of 
ideas skilfully and clearly presented. 
They arc rather to indicate that this 
textbook should not be regarded as a 
guide on how to proceed to design a 
new product. In my opinion, it is a 
scholarly exposition of “systems en¬ 
gineering" dealing with inter-rela¬ 
tionships and interfaces, and it pro¬ 
vides a solid analytical basis for the 
design process. This view is streng¬ 
thened by the considerable number of 
very demanding questions posed at the 
end of each chapter, with answers and 
brief guidelines. This is a textbook 
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Principles of Structural Geology 
byJohnSuppe 
Prentice-Hall, £43.00 
ISBN 0 137105002 
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which can be recommended to 
teachers of engineering science sub¬ 
jects to help them to appreciate the 
significant applications of their sub¬ 
jects to design, and to teachers of 
engineering design to convince (hem of 
the need tor scientific and analytical 
methods. 

In complete contrast, the book by 
Martyn Ray. a chemical engineer from 
Western Australia attempts to present 
"an integrated approach* 1 covering all 
aspects of engineering design, from 
asking questions such as *whnt is 
engineering?” and “what is design?”, 
right through to patents, management 
and ethics - an ambitious task in 260 
pages. He gives an extensive bibliogra¬ 
phy of books and journals, with his 
own brief comments on them at the 
end of each chapter. However, 
although he has obviously devoted a 
great deal of study to the leaching and 
practice of design, he omits any refer¬ 
ences to the three design teaching 
conferences at Loughborough, Cam¬ 
bridge and Bath. In addition, he sets 
non-numerical exercises mostly based 
on product design, marketing, com¬ 
munication and economic aspects. 

The author's style is strongly influ¬ 
enced by the techniques of Open 
University text material, although he 
has clearly not seen the latest OU unit 
(1984) on "Engineering product de¬ 
sign” when he wrote his book. Each 
chapter opens with a statement of 
objectives, then questions, exercises, 
flow diagrams, key-words, tabulnr in¬ 
formation, interspersed with “dia¬ 
logue” text (one “strategy" tabic is 
actually from an OU design unit of 
1975). Most of the book, which docs 
not include a single illustration of an 
engineering product or component, 
except in a reproduced patent applica¬ 
tion, is addressed, in a very readable 


n, imagination and Politics j ^ told that most students find 

Continuity structural geology a difficult subject to 

Politics of Theory understand. This may. at first sight 

seem puzzling as the structural tea- 
lillis Miller Antony Easthope turns forming the architecture of the 

rank Keimbde Michael Edwards Earth's crust can virtually be counted 

Brian Morton Roger Poole on u . th ? u fin 8 era of °? e 

r r . n u p _ n _ R11 „ subject, however, requires a mind able 

Stephen Bann Elinor Shaffer to visualize structi.rS relationships in 

1 Ro binson Paul McLoughlin three dimensions, despite the'fact tjiat 

• of key texts by Nicolas Trcdcll those relationships ore largely deter- 

'A bakthes todorov WILLIAMS mined in two dimenstens by geological 
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structural features, the student then 
has to turn to the mechanical be- 
p* haviour shown by the rocks of the 

\ Earth's crust under differing physical 

,, - ■ conditions. This requires an under¬ 

standing of stress, strain and deforma- 

Name... tfon mechanisms, which are analysed 

in mathematical terms, preferably in 

Address. three dimensions - thus compounding 

.. tho difficulty of the subject. Finally, 

the structural features of the Eartrfs 

' * * . .. crust need to be placed in a historical 

context by considering time as the 

■ ... ■ .. fourth dimension in their evolution. 

. — — :--—.- ' Suppe’s book Is presumably de- 
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hardly be described as concise, no 
matter how complex the subject. In 
fact, the treatment is somewhat discur¬ 
sive; indeed, the text reads much like a 
review, with (he author relying on the 
written word tq explain the mathema¬ 
tical formulation of theory. 

Part one reviews the material that 
American students would have already 
covered at an introductory level. 
Chapter one, on the structural proces¬ 
ses that can be directly relatea to the 
mechanisms of plate tectonics, concen¬ 
trates on the nature of the movements, 
both vertical and horizontal, which 
affect different segments of the Earth’s 
crust as they drift apart, slide past, or 
collide with one another. Chapter two 
considers how to analyse the geomet¬ 
rical features of the various structures 
which are formed locally as a result of 
such movements. A particular prob¬ 
lem in structural geology is that the 
three-dimensional form of geological 
structures needs to be illustrated in two 
dimensions through the use of vertical 
cross-sections ana the stereographic 
projection. 

Part two, on the mechanical princi¬ 
ples of solid-state deformation which 
form the basis for any interpretation of 
geological structures, introduces the 
fundamental concepts of stress and 
strain using tensor notation; discusses 
in general terms the deformation 
mechanisms under differing conditions 
of temperature and pressure occurring 
inter alia in the Earth’s crust; and 
considers in some detail the mechanics 
of fracture and brittle failure. 

The various types of geological 
structure are then discussed in turn 
eat* chapter In this part beginning 
with a description of trie geometrical 


manner, to students at the level of 
first-year sandwich courses. In addi¬ 
tion, the author makes “asides” to 
teachers. 

The chapters on the design process 
cover briefly but effectively the basic 
ideas on creativity and design proces¬ 
ses and methodologies. The author 
states that students should be “actively 
involved in design-type problems, that 
most topics required will be taught 
separately within a degree course... 
no shortage of suitable textbooks”. 
Yet after a few interesting pages on 
decision-making, he gives 15 pages of 
standard probability and statistics, 
familiar to most students from their 
A-levcl or engineering mathematics. 
Similarly, there is a short chapter on 
computer-aided design (CAD) which 
is scarcely more than an explanation of 
terms, without a single system layout. 
This is followed by a chapter on 
materials - in Britnin taught as an 
important separate course. The de¬ 
scription of manufacturing methods is 
elementary and well below the re¬ 
quirements of “engineering applica¬ 
tions 1” (EA1) laid down by the 
Engineering Council. All these pages 
would have been better devoted to 
CAD and more on computer-aided 
manufacture in depth, which design 
students need to learn about. 

Remaining chapters deal with topics 
of economics, legal matters, and com¬ 
munications which, though relevant to 
design, are taught on British courses in 
the context oP'professional studies”, 
particularly to meet the BEng require¬ 
ments of the Engineering Council. It is 
useful, however, to have all this 
summarized in one book; indeed, the 
section on patents and standards is an 
excellent guide for design students. 
There is, however, a surprising omis¬ 
sion of any description or discussion of 
group project work: most design is a 
team activity and students should prac¬ 
tice it ns a team. 

Tlie author must be praised for his 
obvious dedication to design teaching 
in the writing of this book and for his 
succinct presentation of material, but 
in his enthusiasm for the breadth of 
coverage for which lie has aimed (and 
probably Influenced by the needs of his 
own students), he has had to sacrifice 
engineering depth. This will make the 
book of limited value to British en¬ 
gineering students, but engineering 
teachers becoming involved in design 
teaching with no previous experience 
of design will find that it provides 
useful oackground and guidelines, 
especially with such an extensive bib- 
liogrnphy. 


Joseph Black _ 

Joseph Black Is emeritus professor of 
engineering In the University of Ballt. 


latcd to processes of brittle fracture, 
often accentuated by the fluid press¬ 
ures developed in porous rocks. Simi¬ 
larly, igneous intrusions can be consi¬ 
dered as driven by magma (molten 
rock) pressures or causeaby buoyancy 
forces due to density differences; fold¬ 
ing of layered rocks can largely be 
interpreted in terms of buckling 
mechanisms; and melamorphic fabrics 
such as slaty cleavage have their origin 
in the deformation mechanisms which 


accompany the development of larp 
strains under ductile conditions. The 
structural features formed by the high- 
velocity impact of meteorites at the 
Earth’s surface are also briefly consi¬ 
dered. . 

In the final part Suppe deals with the 
structural history of mountain chains 
as a branch of regional geology, prop¬ 
erty emnhntirina thnt this SSDCCt Ot 


^ ?? • ,tlc PrtHf'P 1 ® 8 followed by a discussion of the mechA- 
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particularly with the study of 
sedimentary rocks in terms of geolo¬ 
gical history. American examples arc 
used throughout. 

The book is well written in a clear 
and simple style and is illustrated with 
a great many superb photographs 
culled from all over the world. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, the author does not 
provide a comprehensive bibliogra¬ 
phy, relying instead on a rather selec¬ 
tive list of references. Though expen¬ 
sive, the book can be recommended as 
background reading for British stu¬ 
dents taking honours courses in 
structural geology. 

John Roberts. _ 

John Roberts is senior lecturer In 
geology at the University of Newcastle 
upon Tyne, and author of "Introduc¬ 
tion to Geological Mods and Slruc- 


tion to Geological Maps 
lures" (Pergamon, J982). 
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G. H. Mead: a contemporary 
examination of his thought 
byHaniJoas 

translated by Raymond Meyer 
Polity Press, £22.50 
ISBN 07456 0062 X 

Like other significant thinkers leaving 
only partial or ill-digested literary 
remains, George Herbert Mead 
(1863-1931) has come to mean varying 
things to various people. The chief 
early 20th-century “uses” to which 
Mead was regularly put were as the 
sodal-psychologicaf buttress of John 
Dewey's instrumentalism and as the 
inspiration of the symbolic interaction- 
ism developed by sociologists like 
Hubert Blumer. Together these ten¬ 
dencies came to be known as “Chicago 
pragmatism”. More recently Mead’s 
dense and often epigrammatic insights 
have been rescued from the Deweyan 
mainstream of American pragmatism 
and reabsorbed into the more episte¬ 
mological and metaphysical channels 
innired by Charles Sanders Peirce. 

Hans Joas’s intellectual biography, 
first published in Oerman in 1980, cuts 
directly across these concerns. Joas’s 
chief purpose is to restore his subject’s 
dialectical relationship with the rich 
rein of hermeneutic and phenomeno- 
fogicaj thought in Europe that argu- 
ably leads to the contemporary social 
and political theory of Habermas. His 
Mead wrestles through a critique of 
positivist psychology (not unlike 
Piaget), establishes a psychical base 


anthropological theory of communica- 
i (reminiscent of the philosophical 
anthropology of Gehien and Plessner 
a well as of aspects of the work of 
wltney, Husserl and Heidegger), and 
tmerges with a mature conception of 
practical intcrsubjcciivity”. 

This final rcsting-point is identified 
7 Joas as a more sophisticated 
alternative to “sociality" (the process 
w taking the role of the other" or 
wiring universal meanings) which is 
generally recognized ns Mead’s key 
raacept. Practical intcrsubjcciivity ex- 

C m sodality from theory to praxis, 
i sociological to ethical and politic- 
K Helds, via the ideal of "a social order 
i the atomization of individuals 
“winunated, not through their sub- 
wulnation to a collectivity, but instead 
trough the participation of all in 
reasoning discussion to determine 
common future". 

Reading Mead in this way involves a 
K infusing fluctuation between 
“Sloncal analysis (what Mead read, 

B *«n, and what he made of it) and 
nt-day social theory (what 
_ ls solut ions contribute to the 

Social Issues in 
British Society 
Gerry Popples tone 

Reusing on two major areas 
“social debate—the family, 
a nd the nature and extent 
O' social inequalities, this 
live| y book provides a 
omen-needed introductory 
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S nj 0W ' n 8 human geography 
j science courses, 
^ Particularly the Institute 
Housing's course: Social 
^rurture and social Change. 
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current debate). However, once these 
tendencies arc disentangled, Joas 
serves both historically-minded and 
presentist readers well. 

Historically, he presents one of the 
beat accounts now available of the 
progressive stages of Mead’s work 
tymg together reviews, articles, lec¬ 
tures and book drafts, and precisely 
dating fragments. Previous efforts do 
not emerge well from this level of 
scrutiny (Joas shows how Charles 
™, 0ri i S section Mind, Self and 
Society (1934] should have its title 
precisely reversed), while the inclusion 
ot a comprehensive chronological bib- 
iiography of the published work pru- 
wdes a valuable research tool. 

Cnticaiiy Jobs apparently makes of 
Mead a modern social democrat. So¬ 
cial psychologists and sociologists are 
shown effectively to have ignored the 
normative implications of Mead’s con- 
«pt of action and Us subtle differences 
from the progressive instrumentalism 
of Dewey. Joas claims not only that 
Meads theory commences with the 
collective acceptance of individual 
cognitions as valid, but also that 
“sociality” serves to give universality 
to ethical judgements. From this he 
derives a democratic-experimental 
method for judging actions and their 
efrect upon human happiness. 

Ultimately, of course, the Dewey- 
Mead experimental project foundered 
on a paradox: elevating method can in 
some contexts be indistinguishable 
from elevating goals. Joas describes 
how Mead, "who denies the possibility 
of revolutionary social change and who 
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Licensed to Live 
by J. B. Coker and J. P. Martin 
Blackwell, £17.50 
ISBN0631141650 

More than 2,000 prisoners in England 
and Wales are currently serving sent¬ 
ences of life imprisonment. When (or, 
indeed, ifi they are released on licence 
they will be supervised by the Proba¬ 
tion Service, and will be liable to be 
recalled lo prison for breach of licence 
conditions or for a further offence at 
any time in the rest of their lives. 

Twenty years ago, when the death 
penalty for murder was abolished, the 
number of life sentence prisoners was 
only 400. In the early 1960s only 40-50 
offenders were sentenced to ufe im¬ 
prisonment each year. Now the figure 
Is four times that. This important study 
traces developments in penal policy 
relating to life imprisonment during 
the last two decades, and analyses in 
depth the experience and effectiveness 
of supervision for all the 64 male lifers 
released during 1960-64. and the 175 
released during 1970-74. In a most 
timely fashion (in view of Leon Brit- 
tan’s significant policy changes 
announced at the end of 1983, and 
discussed in a critical postscript) it 
focuses attention on a neglected and 
perhaps misunderstood group of 
offenders, whose numbers are likely to 
continue increasing for many years to 
come. 

The main findings apparently testify 
to the considerable achievements of 
those responsible for the decisions to 
release toe prisoners concerned and 
for supervising them for periods of 
between five and 19 years. There was a 
99 percent “success rate", in that only 
two of the 239 men committed a 
further murder. Only 15 committed an 
offence of violence serious enough to 
warrant a further prison sentence, and 
only 10 committed a serious non¬ 
violent offence. In most respects, 
therefore, their record of reconwction 
following release from prison was 
significantly better than those released 
from shorter fixed sentences. 

How much credit for this should Ire 
given to the process of supervision is 
not entirely dear, particularly as the 
success of 8 batch of men released 
prior to compulsory supervision was 
equally good, and the presentation of 
cheats* perspective on lifer supervision 
makes one wonder (as have other 
similar studies) what precisely ran be 
achieved by a formal relationship of 
this sort. However, insofar as public 
concern about the release of convicted 
murderers and other serious offenders 
(as about one in seven of those now 
serving life sentences have committed 


asserts t hc impossibility of Hiitidpatim; 
the historical future, is led by practical 
interest in reform and theoretical in¬ 
terest in the formulation of a universal¬ 
ly valid theory to outline utopian 
jjOuntertypcs to the existing society". 
The pragmatic assault, for example on 
socialism, fails by its own rules. 

Mead himself defined metaphysics 
os the repository of problems which 
cannot be solved at the present time. 
Lin this score Joas confirms the import¬ 
ance of his speculative writings, not 
only m the areas of communication 
and sociolinguistics but also for gran¬ 
der social theory. Here the rela¬ 
tionship of Joas’s “contemporary re¬ 
examination" to the renaissance of 
Peirce studies (including those of his 
compatriot Karl-Otto Apel) is particu- 
arly interesting Although there is 
little direct evidence that Mead read 
Peirce (most of his understanding of 
Peircan concepts seems to have come 
through Royce and Whitehead), both 
men are now recognized as having 
developed a brand of pragmatism 
which acknowledges universal values 
and strives for the final, intersubjec- 
tive coherence of human experience. 

Against this the concentration of 
entira on the ad hoc, subjective and 
nominalistic themes in American prag¬ 
matism can easily be shown to lead to 
caricature. 

Dayid Watson _ 

Dr Watson is dean of the modular 
course at Oxford Polytechnic. 


non-homicide offences) reflects under¬ 
standable fears for the safety of inno¬ 
cent victims, the authors of this book 
provide considerable reassurance, 
While not wishing to deny the care 
and skill that have been devoted to the 
treatment of life sentence prisoners by 
the prison and probation services in 
recent years, it is impossible to agree 
with the authors’ views that s the 
framework of the life sentence strategy 
provides the clarify and certainty 
necessary for justice and practical 
effectiveness", and that “this nision of 
the judiciary and the executive in 
making the release decision is a 
pragmatic and beneficial combination 
of justice and expediency that sustain 
the fairness of life imprisonment and 
compensate for the covert nature of its 
management". The justifiable furore 
caused by Leon Brittan’s changes in 
November 1983 served to conceal the 
many unsatisfactory elements of the 
system that existed well before that 
tune, and this study may unfortunately 
be interpreted by some as portraying a 
golden age before the politics of “law 
and order” intervened. 

The fact is that no one can be certain 
how many life sentence prisoners have 
been needlessly detained for years, 
when their release would have posed 
little danger to the public. Furth¬ 
ermore, many decisions about lifers 
are not and never have been made with 
the protection of the publle at the heart 
of the matter, but influenced by such 
factors as the unchallengable opinion 
of the Lord Chief Justice (and/or the 


view of the politicians and news media 
that the public are not yet “ready" for 
the release of certain notorious 
murderers. These reflect judicial and 
public attitudes about retributive 
punishment, not protection, and 
should be recognized as such rather 
than camouflaged under the rhetoric 
of sodal defence. 

In addition, life sentence prisoners 
can be recalled to prison to serve what 
may In effect be another life sentence 
whenever their behaviour gives rise to 
concern or even suspicion on the part 
of a supervising officer, or if they 
commit an offence which may be of 
quite a different type from that which 
originally gave the state this awesome 
control over their future lives. The 
potential arbitrariness of this exerdse 
of power is particularly disturbing 
when it is realized that two thirds of 
those convicted of homidde each year 


manslaughter. Many other searching 
studies of life imprisonment and Its 
sodo-legal context are needed before 
anything like a full picture emerges. 

A. Keith Bottomley 

Dr Bottomley is reader in criminology 
at die University of Hull, and a farther 
member of the Parole Board for 
England and Wales. 
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The Childless Marriage 

ELAINE CAMPBELL 

The Childless Marriage is an exploratory study ol couples who do not want 
children. Elaine Campbell has Interviewed savenly-eighl childless psople to 
give a perspectiva on childlessness that recognises lha creativity of individual 
man and women In a culture that continues to stress the normality ot legitimate 
parenthood. Her sympathetic and intimate account allows thechlldless to speak 
candidly for themselves. 

200 pages 

Hardback 0 422 60000 1 £14.95 
Paperback 0 422 60070 9 £6.95 

Conduct Unbecoming 

The social construction of police deviance and control 
MAURICE PUNCH 

Why do policemen who are meant to enforce the law end up breaking lha law? 
Conduct Unbecoming focuses on this abuse ol authority, and examines Ihe 
Internal and external reaction s to the exposure ol deviance In three police forces 
-London, New York, and Amsterdam. Maurice Punch illustrates how deviance 
Is socially constructed: corruption scandals do not Just happen, they have lo be 

264 pages 

Paperback 0 422 70210 1 £7.95 

Alcohol, Drugs and School-Leavers 

MARTIN A. PLANT, DAVID F. PECK and ELAINE SAMUEL 

Despite a high prevalence in the use and misuse of alcohol and IIHdt drugs, little 
Is known about how Initial experiences ol young people relate lo their later 
patterns of abuse. Based on a three-year follow-up study ol over 1,000 young 
men and women, this book Is a comprehensive aid to alcohol and drug-related 
problems. It will be of particular Interest to social workers and practitioners In 
addiction and alcohol studies. 

208 pBges 

Hardback 0 422 78260 2 £16.95 

Accountability and Prisons 

Opening up a closed world 

Edited by JOHN VAQG, MIKE MAGUIRE and ROD MORGAN 

Accountability end Prisons deals with an area of growing Interest and rapid 
change in prison management and the treatment of prisoners. Drawing on the 
latest research findings, these entirely new essays offer detailed analyses of 
‘the closed world 1 of prisons both here and abroad. Concise and wall-written, 
this volume will be of value to all Interested in criminology. 

288 pages 

Hardback 0 422 79800 X £18.85 
Paperback 0 422 79810 7 £8.50 


‘We, the People’ and Others 

Duality and America's treatment of Its I'acial minorities 
BENJAMIN B. RINGER 

'Benjamin B. Ringer haa produced a book that amply merits the title magnum 
opus. The author haa pul two decades of research In American race relations 
Into more than eleven hundred pages that span Ihe period from Christopher 
Columbus lo Ronald Reagan... A wealth ol data... an invaluable reference 
source...' 

Journal of American History 
1184 pages 

Paperback 0 442 60160 8 £30.00 

Patterns of Social Policy 

An Introduction to comparative anafysla 
CATHERINE JONES 

Patterns of Social Policy clearly sets out the advantages and dflflculttes of a 
comparative approach. Catherine Jones focuses on the UK, USA, France, 
West Germany and Sweden lo provide a complete analytic framework through 
which lo assess different Items of social poflcy, In different socio-political con¬ 
texts. Comprehensive, systematic and wholly original, It will prove an invaluable 
text for anyone studying social policy. 

300 pages 

Hardback 0 422 77210 0216.00 
Paperback 0 422 77260 7 £7.95 

The Bureaucratization of the World 

The USSR; bureaucratic collectivism 
BRUNO RIZZI 

Translated and with an intodudlon by ADAM WESTOBY 
Tavistock Studies In Sociology 

Rlzzi Oral published his book, pseudonymousiy, In Paris In 1939. It was 
provoked by lha attempts of the anll-Stallnlst left to accommodate the Soviet 
slate within Mandat theory, but RlzzTs political views and activities defy neat 
categories. A communist in the 1920*8, and later associated wlth^Trotskyism, he 
was also drawn to fascism. Adam Wes toby's Introduction sheds new light on 
the man and hie work. 

112 pages 

Hardback 0 422 76600 4 £9.95 


Tavistock 


11 New Fetter Lane, London EC4P4EE 
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Allen & Unwin 
SOCIOLOGY 

The Knowledge Elite and the 
Failure of Prophecy 
Eva Etzioni-Halcvy 

A demystification of the role of the Knowledge Klite: that in, the role or 
Keif proclaimed prophets which many intellectuals have purported to 
play in modern Western Society. 

September lltBS UH£12.9S PB £B !)5 

Reason and Freedom in 
Sociological Thought 
Frank Hearn 

Working within the tradition of C. Wright Mills Hnd Jurgen Haber¬ 
mas, the author examines both social thought and society to establish 
the processes l.v which reason has been reduced to a technical 
rationality which has impoverished the bases of human freedom. 
Scplomhur 1085 HB £18.00 PB £6.95 

The Word and the World 
Explorations in the Form of Sociological 
Analysis 

Michael Mulkay 

The Word and (he World is a significant, empirically-hosed contribu¬ 
tion to Llio aociologicnl analysis of aciuntlats' discourse and Hcientific 
culture. It alno offers a radical departure from established forma of 
sociological discourse which has far-reaching implications Tor all areas 
of sociological study. 

November 1985 HB £20.00 PB £7.95 

Subordination 

Feminism and Social Theory 
Clare Burton 

'Clare Burton skilfully shepherds the reader through the complex 
debales of the past decade on gender and class. A useful history, the book, 
is also an important signpost for future intellectual and political work.' 
Hester Elaensteln, author of'Contemporary Feminist Thought 1 
November 1985 HB £15.00 PB £4.95 

Allen & Unwin (Publishers) Ltd 
PO Box 18, Park Lane, 

Hemel Hempstead, Herts. HP2 4TE. 



Getting Into Print 

The Decision-Making Process in Scholarly Publishing 

WALTER W. POWELL 

Presenting case studies of two hypothetical publ Ishersof scholarly books- 
"Apple" Press and "Plum" Press, Walter W. Powell here details the dif¬ 
ferent ways in which both internal politics and external networks influence 
decisions about what should be published. Powell's own observations, 
combined with many candid remarks of publishers, editors and other staff 
recreate the workaday world of publishing and throughout the book the 
sociology of organizations ana of culture serves as the interpretive 
framework. 


£14.95 Hardback 


Q-226-G7704-4 


Deviance and Moral Boundaries 

Witchcraft, the Occult, Science Fiction, Defiant Sciences 
and Scientists 
NACHMAN BEN-YEHUDA 

Half a million women were burned as witches between the fifteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. In today's secular culture occult beliefs and 
"sciences" such as ufology flourish. Dev/ance and Mora/ Boundaries 
. brings together disparate phenomena such as these in an original and 
revealing perspective. Through richly detailed natural histories Nachman 
Ben-Yehuda charts the growth and survival of several forms of rarely 
studied deviance. His Innovative theoretical framework reveals that 
deviance and its punishment are ways of establishing moral boundariesln 
changing communilles. 

December £21.25 Hardback 272pp 0-226-04335-5 

Emile purkheim 

Sociologist and Philosopher 

DOMINICK IACAPRA 

. This beautifully written intellectual po'rirail of Emile Durkheim offers a 

S mpathetic yet critical appraisal of his life and work. After a sketch of 
urkheim's life, LaCnpra analyzes his writings and their background and 
traces the development of his ideas. For this edition LaCapra has provided 
- a new preface and an excellent expanded bibliography. 

December £9.95 Paperback 336pp 0-226-46726-0 
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Shades of 
opinion 

British Social Attitudes: The 1985 
Report 

edited by Roger Jewell and 
Sharon Witherspoon 
Gower. £19.50 and £9.95 
ISBN 0 566 00738 X and 00751 7 

This is the second in the iinnual series 
of reports on Social and Community 
Planning Research’s British Social 
Altitudes Survey, core funding for 
which is guaranteed until 1987/88. The 
data from each survey arc deposited 
with the ESRC Data Archive at Essex 
University. Their basic purpose is to 
monitor and comprehend trends in 
social attitudes not only via a compari¬ 
son of each annual survey but also 
through the use of a panel of indi¬ 
viduals who are interviewed each year 
to allow for the measurement of indi¬ 
vidual attitude change. Hence, a core 
set of questions are repeated in each 
survey and others will reappear at less 
frequent intervals. 

The report gives some insight into 
what is available in the archive both in 
terms of the discussions in the chapters 
and the technical appendices (includ¬ 
ing the questionnaires). Some of the 
major issues from the survey arc 
examined but this exercise is intended 
as a guide rather than an exhaustive 
analysis. The annual report therefore 
succeeds to the extent that it makes the 
reader want to examine the data in 
more detail rather than being satisfied 
with the report itself. 

The 1985 report contains chapters 
on the nature of public opinion, econo¬ 
mic issues, gender, defence, public and 
private morality, local government 
and the panel element of the survey. 
Each chapter is accessible in terms of 
exposition and the presentation of 
data, although graphics might improve 
some of the Tatter. Within the body of 
each chapter the data are presented in 
siinpliBed form, while fuller tables are 
provided at the end of each, but they 
generally require a magnifying glass to 
make them readable. 

Given my own research interests I 
found Ken Young's chapter on 
“Shades of Opinion" most interesting. 

In this Young examines the key social 
groups in the sample - income groups. 
Registrar General's social classes, self- 
rated classes, production sector 
groups, tenuriai status, region and 
party identification. The hypothesis is 
that these variables are those most 
likely to shape opinions. In these terms 
Young examines people's beliefs on 
the effectiveness of government, the 
new economic orthodoxy of the right, 
welfare provision and the like. As we 
might expect, the evidence Is ambi¬ 
guous. For example, while only half 
tee sample believe governments can 
do much about unemployment, 89 per 
cent believe that the Government 
should set up construction projects to 
provide more jobs. However, the 
Government should take no en¬ 
couragement from people’s attitudes 
to its economic policies. The survey 
reveals no great enthusiasm for free 
market economics, although attitudes 
to issues of economic regulation gener¬ 
ally appear to depend more on indi¬ 
vidual circumstance than ideology. 

But it is unfair to single out Young's 
chapter more than the rest. They all 
contain fascinating snippets for eager 
researchers to follow up, and all the 
authors, within the constraints im¬ 
posed by space, attempt to relate the 
survey data to other data and to wider 
theoretical issues raised in social sci¬ 
ence literature. 

The SCPR is making available to the 
research community data which would 
otheiwise cost individuals many 
thousands of pounds to collect for 
themselves. It is to be hoped that the 
Economic and Social Research Coun¬ 
cil and the other sponsors will continue 
to support the suiveys beyond 1987/88 
and even more that social scientists will 
make full use of this valuable source of 
data in both teaching and research. 

David Rose 

-i David Rose is lecturer In'sociology at 
the University of Essex. 



A picture by Tom Stoddard taken from The Sports Photographer of the 
Year Book (Kingswood Press, £12.95). 


Two 

schools 

In Defence of Organization Theory: a 
reply to the critics 
by Lex Donaldson 

Cambridge University Press, £25.00 
and £8.95 

ISBN 0521268699 and 315395 

A wag once remarked that there arc 
only two kinds of people in the world; 
those who believe there are only two 
kinds of people in the world and those 
who don't. The impression given by 
this book is that the world of organiza¬ 
tion studies is peopled largely Ijy the 
former; those who are dismissive of 
"conventional" organization theory 
and those who, like Donaldson, wish 
to assert its legitimacy and value. 

As rimidly becomes clear, the posi¬ 
tion to be defended is that of '‘ortho¬ 
dox", “mainstream” organization 
theory rooted in Parsonian structural- 
functionalism and positivism in the 

f uise of “the philosophy of science". 

urprisinzly. Parsons himself receives 
little explicit attention, but then the 
defensive strategy adopted is largely 
that of attack on the critics rather than 
a reassessment of the foundations of 
orthodoxy from within. 

Having identified his tormentors, 
among whom Silverman, Burrell and 
Morgan, Clegg and Dunkerley, and 
Child are prominent, the- aim is to 
demonstrate that they have not only 
■sought to divert organization Btudies 
from the path of virtue, but that the 
arguments they have used in so doing 
are “largely wrong". Whether because 
of “a misappreciation of the philoso¬ 
phy of science" or “a misunderstand¬ 
ing of sociological theory", the result 
has been seriously damaging. Students 1 
have been misled about the value of 
conventional approaches to the study 
of organization, and even some main¬ 
stream researchers have been seduced 
from the established way. Still worse, 
the leadlngjouma] in the field. Admi¬ 
nistrative Science Quarterly, which 
might once have been relied upon to 
toe the line, has recently published the 
views of some of the major critics. 
Thus “the challenge to orthodoxy has 
breached the castle walls of positivism, 
and penetrated its keep", a medieval 
analogy which gives something of the 
flavour of the general style of argu¬ 
ment. 

In his attempt to repel boarders, 
Donaldson leaves no turn unstoned. 
Charges concerning reification, the 
fallacious imputation of organizational 
goals, the explanatory inadequacy of 
structurai-fonctionalism, the incom¬ 
mensurability of paradigms, a-theore- 
tical empiricism, sociological naivety, 
scientific implausibility, managerial 
bias, and ideology masquerading as. 
pseudo-science are each treated in 
turn. Throughout, the assumption is 
that while conventional organization 
theory has its imperfections it is none 
the less fundamentally sound. Indeed 
this sometimes seems to be the ulti¬ 
mate basis for rejecting the criticisms. 
The discussion of organizational goals, 
for example, appears to boil down to 
the view that since there are organiza- 


the resulting impression is often of 
shadow-boxing rather than genuine 
engagement. More disturbingly, 
orthodoxy tends to be treated as a 
virtue of itself. That there are reds 
under the bed of conventional orga¬ 
nization theory is only to be expected. 
But to find that a former believer, John 
Child, has “concurred with the doc¬ 
trines of the critical camp" reveals "the 
extent to which the attack on organiza¬ 
tional sociology has been interjected 
into members of the mainstream re¬ 
search community, and the deleterious 
consequences.” Rather like the Pla¬ 


gue, you might say. 
This book will be 


Or to claim that current paradigms for 
organizational analysis are incompati- 


This book will be useful to students 
ns a guide to the main controversies in 
organization studies, and orthodox 
theorists will doubtless find it a source 
of comfort. But the critics in Donald¬ 
son’s gunsights seem unlikely to be 
convinced. Let us hope for at least a 
constructive debate or we may be 
forced to conclude that there are 
indeed only two kinds of people in the 
world, and that neither of these has 
anything useful to say to the other. 

Alan B. Thomas 

Dr Thomas Is lecturer in sociology and 
organizational behaviour at the Man¬ 
chester Business School. 


SPCK 


Third Way Books 
The Steeple’s Shadow 

The Myths and Realities of 
Secularisation 
David Lyon 

Have we substituted planning, 
management and forecasting for 
prayer, reliance on Gad and good 
stewardship? David Lyon argues that 
there la a fundamental fault In the 
sociology which predicts an inevitable 
withering away of lheChurch's authority 
in people's lives. He shows how 
secularisation Is an Interesting concept 
for understanding thB apparent decline 
and Isolation of the churches In the 
west, and how H le misleading to 
assume that this Implies that religion 
itself le dying. 

£3.95 

All You Love le Need 

Tony Walter 

In a challenging assessment of the row 
that 'meeting needs' fills In today a 
society, Tony Walter argues that we 
have elevated the concept of need Into 
a substitute religion. He suggests that 
the orientation towards meeting our 
own and others' needs Is neither wise 
nor productive and that wa should re¬ 
assess our view of the language and 
purpose of the concept of need. 
£3.95 

What’s Right with 
Feminism 

Elaine Storkey 

Many women are still contused about 
their response to the feminist 
movement. Christian women In 
particular have difficulties in reconciling 
the new freedoms with traditional faith. 
Elaine Stoitay argues for a biblically 
Christian feminism which reaches 

beyond an tnsHtuHonal Church to a 
Christian society In which the rules are 
those of God. not of man, and In which 
ad are equal before Him. 

£3.95 


sariiy irreconcilable. 

Much of this seems unsatisfactory. 
Perhaps this is inevitable in a book 
which sets out to defend ap es tabli s hed 
i . position,father than transcend it, but 


SPCK. Holy Trinity Church. 
Marytebone Road, London NW1 4DU 
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Labour 


Disorganized Capitalism: 
co ntemporary lranxfonimtluas of work 
sod politics 

by Claus Offe 

edited by John Keane 

Polity Press, £25.00 and £8.95 
ISBN07456 0085 9 and 0086 7 

In the debates concerning economic 
and industrial policy during the years 
since 1979 the necessity ana desirabil¬ 
ity of creating the conditions in which 
markets could operate “freely" have 
been claimed as the justification for 
many of the Government’s actions. 
Only in this way, it is Argued, can 
economic efficiency and individ ual 
freedom by fully secured. 

In this volume of ten essays, written 
during the last eight years, a noted 
German sociologist aids our under¬ 
standing of why such policies were 
adopted in the first place and, more 


Visible 

women 

Women and Crime 
by Frances Heidensohn 
MacmlUan, £20.00 and £6.95 
ISBN 0 333 36216 0 and 36217 9 

Traditionally inquiries into crime and 
criminal behaviour focused on men; 
women were ignored. The language 
was of “criminals", “defendants* and 
“prisoners", but the substance was 
actually about men. Where women 
were mentioned in criminological 
texts, It tended to be a brief, stereo¬ 
typical and uncritical reference to 
menopausal shoplifters or to a new 
a 86 ress » v c female criminals. 

Things are changing, however. A 
considerable amount of research on 
women and crime now exists and 
ranees Heidensohn reviews this in 
Womenaml Crime. It is a wide-ranging 
tot which explores women's criminal 
behaviour, provides a critique of con¬ 
ventional theories of women’s crimi¬ 
nality and follows women's progress 
“rough the criminal justice and penal 
lyslems. 

Much of this material is familiar 
ttwijgh: women do not commit as 
ouch crime as men, conventional 
founts of women's crime are in- 
“fcquate, women are not dealt with 


" f-r- 

“And keep away from that crowd -1 don’t like the look of them”- n 

193 ? s n «gadne Night and Day. A selection ofnrlleles 

Nlsflt an<i Day ' editL * d by Christopher Hawtree is 
published by Chatto and Windus at £12.95. * 15 


importantly, shows bow they are mis¬ 
taken in their assumptions and likely to 
be ineffective, or worse, in their con¬ 
sequences. Though some of tiie argu¬ 
ments discussed by Professor Offe may 
be familiar, his analyses are always 
utcistve, thorough and stimulating, 
and together the essays represent a 
coherent and impressively well-sus¬ 
tained discussion of some of the central 
economic and political problems of 
western capitalist societies. 

In such societies the labour market is 
seen as the main institutional solution 
to the dual allocative problem of 
supplying labour to jobs and income 
to individuals and households. But 


duals and households’’But of the solution ttTunem 


Utbourpower is not really “a commodi¬ 
ty which can be sold like any other; it 
cannot be separated from its owner 
who must be induced to cooperate. 
Those who sell their labour power are 
at an inherent disadvantage in their 
relations with capital; a coercive ele- 
ment - the lack of alternative means of 
satisfying material needs - is an essen¬ 
tial feature of any labour market, such 
that, Offe argues, for the state to 
equalize the power unbalance between 
employer ana employee would destroy 
the labour market altogether. (He is, 
however, prepared to contemplate 
something like a basic income as part 
of the solution to unemnloyment.) 


Employees' interests - wages, job 
security, working conditions - arc 
incommensurable and may Iw incom¬ 
patible. Individually weak in relmjun 
to employers, effective collective ac¬ 
tion is necessary to redress this ba¬ 
lance, but this depends on the active 
creatiun of solidarity and of agreement 
on the interests to be pursued and 
which of a range of strategies in 
relation to members, employers and 
the state the union should follow. In 
contrast to employers’ associations, 
muted around one clear interest, trade 
unions need to formulate policies 
“diologically"; the apparently liberal- 
democratic insistence on secret ballots 
may prevent this and severely weaken 
them. Similarly corporatist develop¬ 
ments typically constrain the unions 
farmqrc than they do employers. 

The difficulties faced by trade uni¬ 
ons in mediating between the interests 
of their members and the state are seen 
as only one aspect of a more general 
failure or inadequacy of the Links 
between social power and political 
authority in welfare state capitalism. 
Political parties too have become less 
successful at formulating agreed prog¬ 
rammes and providing voters with an 
effective expression of their interests. 
The limited effectiveness of the “insti¬ 
tutional mechanisms of intermediation 
and communication" is the cause of the 
“disorganized capitalism” of the title. 
Further, the aysmine tries of power and 
influence within the political arena, 
and the emergence of long-term issues 
like peace, nuclear power and the 
environment, where decisions are not 
easily revisable, revere able and cor¬ 
rectable, mean that majority rule is 


seen as less acceptable and less legiti¬ 
mate as u decision-making procedure. 

Given the range and detail of these 
arguments it is not surprising that in a 
few areHs they appear mistaken. Pro¬ 
fessor Offe’s paper on the growth of 
the service sector discusses problems 
of definition but then confusions of 
“service" as applied to nctivities, 
occupations, industries and sectors 
lead to unjustified conclusions. This 
affects the discussion of the declining 
importance of work its a fundamental 
social fact and as a key category in 
sociology in the following paper, 
though much of the rest of that 
argument remains valid. The overall 
message of these papers cannot be 
regarded as an optimistic one; western 
societies face some intractable prob¬ 
lems; yet in relation to work and 
unemployment, and to political orga¬ 
nization, wc are given some more 
hopeful indications of possible ways 
forward. 

Some German sociologists recently 
complained, justifiably, that theix 
work was largely unknown in English- 
speaking countries, though they were 
familiar with ours. This is the third 
volume of Professor Offe's work to be 
published in English and it demons¬ 
trates the importance of what has been 
missed. Through its use of and refer¬ 
ences to the work of others, it also 
contributes to filling the gap. 


. Richard Brown 

Richard Brown is professor of sociolo¬ 
gy at the University of Durham. 


2*8 be dealt with more harshly 
boys) and women find imprison- 
harder to bear than men (as 
by the rate of drugs pre- 
«noed in women’s prisons and of 
oHmiccs against prison discipline). 
mi!!! 1 . . men and Crime promises 
S* 8, h is one of the first books in a 
fet of feminist texts and is, 
“rfrore, Presented as a text on 
wfflen and crime from a feminist 
* K j“PWhve. In this, it is disappointing. 
.J?®?®** criminology is presented 
f**Wially as a critique of conventional 
wraiaology. A number of writers are 
“«Hmed as feminist criminologists 
6 mai H t & eme in their work is 
dwl? e *phdt the invisibility and 
°? female offenders in con- 
xtainPi 18 * criminology and the con- 
^or waroplc. in 

Crimeas words, “no theory of 
which ignores the over- 
valS^l ln L por1ancc of gender can be 
Maybe so, but a theory which 
r «ce. class and age would also 
SKJM- Conventional criminolo¬ 
gy^ " eW m by cradicfllin B 

•MW* does claim more than 
■mi.. criminology: she sug- 
u/ en,,rdst perspective gives 

Pfesl^w 1 criminology. One exam- 
of ^ ? ^? rWar d is her discussion 
KcvcmJl, between the women’* 
-Jft-d increases in women's 
i.SOcfi aI iZvSL*” ibose who advocate 
1 (for example, Freda Adler 


and Rita Simon) and those who dis¬ 
pute it (for example, Darrell Steffens- 
mcier and Steven Box). To my mind, 
however, this is not a feminist debate. 
It involves the presentation of data by 
some researchers which is criticized by 
others (and, indeed, they have, in 
turn, been criticized by yet others). 
These claims and counterclaims are 
not informed by feminism; rather they 
are based on quite orthodox methodo¬ 
logies (for example, the analysis and 
reanalysis of criminal statistics and 
various economic indicators). 

Thus I do not understand Heiden- 
sohn's conclusion to this section: “In a 
very real sense then, and in the least 
helpful way to women offenders .... 
one branch of feminist criminology has 
at last made female crime visible”. 
What this demonstrates is that it is 
unclear who and what Heidensohn is 
referring to in her use of the phrase 
“feminist criminology". In the context 
of the above example, are Adler and 
Simon contributing to it or, sex not¬ 
withstanding, are Steffensmeier and 
Box? More generally, is it made up of 
female criminologists? Criminologists 
who write about women? Criminolog¬ 
ists who are feminists? Criminologists 
who use feminist Insights in work? Or 
what? There arc problems in both the 
words “feminist* (at the very least, 
there is radical, Mandst and liberal 
feminism) and “criminology” (conven¬ 
tional, “new" or whatever). Feminist 
criminology may mean something 
quite different to each individual, 
given feminism's emphasis on the 
personal, but Heidensohn omits to 
spell out dearly what feminist crimi¬ 
nology means for her. 

This confusion is further demons¬ 
trated when Heidensohn armies that to 
understand female criminality folly we 
have to turn to discussions of the sodal 
control of women through such institu¬ 
tions as the family and the workplace. 
The argument here is that because 
women are so, well controlled by 
informal agendes, they commit less 
crime than men. There is undoubtedly 
something in this: socialization pat¬ 
terns and opportunity structures are 
different for men and women. But a 
problem remains. How then do we 
explain the exception: the woman who 
does commit crime? The answer to this 
is not particularly dear in Heiden- 
sohn’s work. There are hints of the 
relevance of role rejection, the break¬ 
down of informal controls, Hirschi's 
1969 formulation teat social bonding is 
crudai in preventing delinquency, and 
of such factors as peer pressure and 
poverty. But this is fairty conventional 
criminological theorizing. 

Women and Crime is a useful text, 
certainly. It contains a detailed review 
of current research, policy and prac¬ 
tice. And, unlike most other crimino¬ 
logical texts, it puts female offenders 
first. But b clarification of the possibili¬ 
ties for a feminist criminology it is not. 

Allison Morris _ 

Allison Morris is lecturer in criminolo¬ 
gy at the University of Cambridge. 
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New titles in the Social Sciences 

Policing Industrial Disputes: 
1893-1985 

ROGERGEARY 

A fascinating study of the changing nature of 
industrial violence, from the Featherstone Shootings 
and theTonypandy Riots to the recent miners’ strike. 

'At last a first-rate study of police action during the 
miners’ strike has appeared - one which reads as if the 
author knows his trade unionists and his picket lines, 
but also has a fair idea of what makes a copper tick. ’ 

John Torode, The Guardian. £19.50 net 

European Immigration 
Policy 

Edited by TOMAS HAMMAR 

A comprehensive analysis of immigration in Europe is 
presented in this volume. The first part looks in detail 
atsuc representative countries: Sweden, Holland, 

Britain, France, West Germany and Switzerland. The 
second part provides a comparative analysis of the 
different policies and tee reasons for them. £30.00 net 

Comparative Ethnic and Race Relations Series 

In Defence of 

Organizational Theory 1 

A Reply to the Critics 

LEX DONALDSON j 

This book provides a concise, clear survey and defence 
of organizational theory. That theory and its. _ , 

associated research has in recent years become subject , 

tostrongcriticisms by a protagonist of organizational j 

theory. This volume uniquely tills teat gap. 

Hard covers £25.00 net 

Paperback £8.95 net ( 

Bringing the State Back In j 

Edited by PETER EVANS, DIETRICH 
RUESCHMEYER and THEDA SKOCPOL I 

This volume includes some of the best recent , 

interdisciplinary scholarship on states in relation to 
social structures. It proposes new directions for the . 
analysisof state structures, state capacities, and tee 1 

impact of states on social changes and patternsof 
political conflict. Hard coven £27.50 net t 

Paperback £9.95 net ( 

Concorde and Dissent 

Explaining High Technology Project Failures in 

Britain ana France 

ELLIOT J. FELDMAN i 

This is a study of tee joint British and French < 

construction of Concorde, and their separate projects , 

m ki.;i4 itrarintAmatinnal aimnrta in South East 


The House that Giacomo 
Built 

History of an Italian Family, 1898-1978 * 

DONALDS. PITKIN 

The engaging story of the struggle, perseverance, and 
success of an Italian work! ng-class family in achieving 
its goals of stability and family unity. As well as being 
a compelling family story, the book also reveals how 
extended families can defy tee widely-held belief 
about the disintegrative effects of industrialism and 
prosperity on family organisation. £25.00 net 

Tales of the Yanomami 

Daily Life in the Venezuelan Forest 
JACQUES LIZOT 
Translated by ERNEST SIMON 

The Yanomami Indians are to some extent known 
already to the outside world through books and films. 

In this book, Jacques Lizot allows tee Indians to speak 
for themselves. The result is a rich, evocative and 
intimate account of tee way in which they perceive 
their world. Hard covers £19.50 net 

Paperback £6 JO net 

Cambridge Studies in Social Anthropology IS 

On Anthropological 
Knowledge 

DANSPERBER 

The author discusses fundamental issues of 
anthropology: what can be understood of other 
cultures? what can we learn about people in general 
from the study of other cultures ? Hard covers £17.50 

net 

Paperback £5.95 net 

Cambridge Studies in Social Anthropology 54 
Co-publication with the Matson des Sciences de 
l Homme, Paris 

Quadripartite Structures 

Categories, Relations and Homologies in Bush 
Mekeo Culture 

MARK S. MOSKO 

Despite almost acentury of contact with Europeans, 
the Bush Mekeo people of Papua New Guinea are still 
essentially unknown to the anthropological world. 

This book is the first detailed, comprehensive study of 
Bu8hMekeoculture and society. . £27.50 net 

History, Evolution and the 
Concept of Culture 

Selected Essays by Alexander Lesser 
SIDNEY W.MINTZ 


A representative selection of the work of Alexander 
Lesser, a brilliant but neglected figure in American 
anthropology, noted forhis research on the Plains 
Indians. *22.50 net 


decision making process in die two countries can be anthropology, noted for his research on 

explained in teims of political instability. . £19JO net Indians. 

rnmmmmmmmm , Cambridge University Press 
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THE SOCIOLOGY GAME 

An Introduction to Sociological Reasoning 
R J Anderson. J A Hughes & W W Sharruck 

S 3 OS no I PAfAib.it k ISDN 0 W41 2 

Also available. . . 

MARX & MARXISM 
An Introduction 
Cliff Slaughter 

£3 75 net PapQlbnck ISDN 0562 64478 X 

IN TOWNSHIP TONIGHT: 

South Africa's Black City Music 
and Theatre / Ou eSorl 

David B Coplan nt 

£17.95 nd Hardcover ISBN0582644Q1 1 
£8.95 nfil Paperback ISBN 05B2 64400 3 

Available Through Your Bookseller! 

in case of diliculiy or for further information phaseconlacl Catherine Burrell, Longman House. Burnt 
Mil, Harlow. Esse., CM20 2JE 
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£ 8.1 

09154681 8 
pub. 1985 

Corporations, 
Classes 
and Capitalism 

2nd edition by John Scott 

Substantially changed and 
updated. Now includes new 
sections on corporate structure 
and the labour process. 

IhvofaoWB fp allconcerned wrtfi ffw place of 
busmB ontorp/ues in modem society.' 
THKfrevfew- /_\ 
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New from the Centre 
for Contemporary 
Cultural Studies 

Crises in the British State J880-1930 is 
a volume of essays edited by Mary 
Langan and Bill Schwarz, it explores 
how the crisis ofthe liberal state inthe 
late 19th century led to the expansion of 
the state and the heightened political 
regulation of civil society. 
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Hard Choices 

How Women Decide About Work, Career 3 and 

Motherhood 

KATHLEEN GERSON 

How do women choose between work and family commitments? 
And what are the causes* limits and consequences of the “ subtle 
revolution" in women’s choices oyer the last two decades? To 
answer these questions Professor Gerson analyses the experiences 
of a carefully selected group of middle-class and working-class 
women, alllrom the generation who were young adults in die 
1970s. 

£16.95 Hardback 350pp 0-520-05174-2 

Advertising the American Dream 
Making Way for Modernity, 1920-1940 
ROLAND MARCH AND 

It has become impossible to irtiagine pur culture without 
advertising. But now and why did advertising become a 
determiner of our self-image/Advertising the American Dream 
looks at two decades when advertising discovered new ways to 
day on our anxieties and promise solace for the masses. 

1.50 Hardback 464ppillus. 0-520-05253-6 

UNIVERSITY OF Cfllifornia PRESS 
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Measuring 

change 

Policy Indicators: links between social 
science and public debate 
by Duncan MacRae, Jr 
University of North Carolina Press. 
£36.00 

ISBN0807816280 

We hear less these days than we used 
to about social indicators. No doubt 
this is due in part to the chillier climate 
for social science research in govern¬ 
ment in recent years, but it is also 
surely the result of disappointed ex¬ 
pectations arising from the social in¬ 
dicators movement in the 1960s and 
1970s. 

Originating, ironically, in the Amer¬ 
ican response to Sputnik in 1957 and 
perception of scientific lag, in the 
heyday of the movement there was 
widespread optimism that it would 
prove possible to measure social 
change and social improvement in a 
manner analogous to the familiar in¬ 
dicators of economic well-being such 
as gross national and gross domestic 
product or change in the price index. 
Awkwardly, social phenomena such as 
crime, health or education, although 
extensively studied by social scientists, 
did not seem amenable to concise 
statistical summary in a single series. 
Attempts, for example, to construct an 
annual crime Index foundered over 
what offences to Include. Sceptics of a 
more general cast of mind suggested 
that “indicators” could too easily be¬ 
come “vindicators”, used by politi¬ 
cians and officials as oversimplified 
and misleading measures of the “suc¬ 
cess” of public policies. 

Duncan MocKae Jr, who teaches 
political science and sociology at the 
University of North Carolina at 
Chfipel Hill, has now produced a 


massive and magisterial synthesis of 
material not only about social indica¬ 
tors but applied social science in 
general, to further his aim of building 
an applied discipline of "policy analy¬ 
sis”. This blurring of focus is justified 
to the extent that social indicator work 
shades over into applied research, 
indeed precisely for this reason the 
American Social Science Research 
Council recently wound up its long- 
running social indicator programme. 
MacRae discerns two branches or 
streams within the social indicator 
movement, one concerned primarily 
with the scientific analysis and 
measurement of social change /exem¬ 
plified in studies of urban change, 
deprivation and deterioration), the 
other with more evaluative, policy- 
related uses, concerned with how pub¬ 
lic statistics should be planned so as to 
aid democratic policy-making. He is 
primarily concerned with the second of 
these, and the book represents a 
significant attempt to construct policy 
indicators containing social and 
psychological information of use in 
guiding national policy choices. 

The potential ranae of indicators 
which could be compiled is very great. 
MacRae suggests criteria with which to 
judge the costs and benefits of select¬ 
ing particular series. These criteria 
include values related to general wel¬ 
fare, justice or equity that are sought 
within a particular political commun¬ 
ity; the part played by values in public 
debate; their place In causal policy 
models; the ways in which we expect 
public statistics to be used; and the 
organization of expert communities 
for developing statistical measures and 
policy models and facilitating their 
use. indicators throwing light on four 
particular end-values receive detailed 
attention. These relate to economic 
efficiency, the subjectively assessed 
quality of life, length of life (adjusted 
by its subjective quality) and equity 
(including notions of needs, rights and 
social minima). Thus, for instance, 
detailed attention is given to Indicators 
attempting to measure subjective well¬ 
being In terms of happiness and life- 
satisfaction. The problems of making 
policy inferences from such data are 
highlighted. Evidence of satisfaction, 
for example, may reflect habit or 
conservatism rather than antipathy to 
the prospect of change. 


Improving 

research 

methods 


Making It Count: the Improvement of 
social research and theory 
by Stanley Lkberson 
University of California Press, £18.95 
ISBN052G 053508 


The empiricist tradition of social re¬ 
search has long reigned Supreme on 
both sides of the Atlantic, fed both by 
British statistical theory and American 
survey research, More recently this 
tradition has been under radical exter¬ 
nal attack by ethnomethodolagy and it 
has not lacked for internal critics, 
though guch criticism has been muted 
and piecemeal, perhaps because prag¬ 
matism often reigns with empiricism, 
which can be an agreeable mixture, 
and not only to British tastes. - 
This book represents the most se¬ 
rious and extensive critical assessment 
from within the empiricist tradition. It 
comes from a young eminent scholar, 
theorist and practitioner of social re¬ 
search, who takes the trouble to Illus¬ 
trate hi9 methodological points by the 
use of genuine ana important exam¬ 
ples, Instead of the more usual artifi¬ 
cial contrived ones. 

Liebsrson identifies the logic of 
experimental design as the fun¬ 
damental mode of reasoning in social 
research, whose central relevance to 
(non-experimental) social research, 
wbb classically stated in 1963 by Camp¬ 
bell and Stanley In Experimental and 
Quasl-Experimental Designs for Re-, 
search. According to Liebereon, cur¬ 
rent pathologies in social research 
stem from the fact that: 

- ■ as presently conceived, it Is impossi¬ 
ble for empirical research to accom¬ 
plish what we expect simply because 
It Is based on an analogy with 1 natural 
science experiment which cannot 
work. . 

Tl|is will have a familiar ring to those 
raised on the y/inchlan dogfna that 
I natural science methods are inherently 


inappropriate to social science, which, 
it should be emphasized, is not what he 
is saying. The shortcomings, in his 
account, arise because social research 
can rarely use genuine random alloca¬ 
tion of subjects to experimental and 
control groups, which is critical if 
alternative competing explanations for 
an experimental outcome art* to be 
discounted. Current methodology has, 
of course, tried to take aboard such 
fiofi-expcrimental nature by a variety 
of post factum practices, including 
controlling (examining differences by 
level and combinations of independent 
variables), partialline (removing the 
estimated linear effect statistically) 
and variance/covariance based modell¬ 
ing (linear structural equation sys¬ 
tems). 

These devices have inherent, if not 
fatal, defects and Lieberson advances 
a brilliant critique of researchers’ 
obsession with reducing and explain¬ 
ing variation, (“Happiness is variance 
explained”) showing that in many 
circumstances this is not only unneces¬ 
sary and misleading, but is also mis¬ 
guided. For example, an “explained 
variation” considerably under unity is 
to be expected under the assumption 
that both random and constant effects 
are operating. Moreover, usual con¬ 
clusions drawn in these circumstances 
- that other uqn-included variables 
must be operating and/or measure¬ 
ment errors are preventing total ex¬ 
planation - he shows to be straightfor¬ 
wardly misguided and usually mis¬ 
leading. 

Most professional methodologists 
are aware of this and other inherent 
problems of quad-experimental re¬ 
search, even if they have not con¬ 
fronted them all together. But it Is 
easier to criticize than to prescribe. 
What, then, does he suggest? 

The preconditions are that the read¬ 
er accept that “a rigorous science of 
society 1 b an enterprise that is well 
worth pursuing”, and that continua- 
tion of current practice is unacceptable 
( business as usual” usually means 

ritualism as usual"; as he points out). 
Exclusive qualitativists and ritualists 
may leave at this point, - but so may 
those who expect a set a methodologic¬ 
al ® na y^ rs or a new perspective. • 

To be sure, recommendations such 

as rethinking causality” to distinguish 
between reyorsibility and irreversibil- 


MacRae concludes with a discussion 
of the political and institutional condi¬ 
tions for social indicator work. He 
recognizes that the construction of 
indicators is both a technical and a 
political issue. Considerable measure¬ 
ment expertise is required to construct 
robust summary statistics, so that 
effective indicators only become insti¬ 
tutionalized over a period of decades 
and do not usually serve politicians' 1 
short-run aims. Mrs Thatcher’s tax and 
price index, for example, has not over 
its lifetime demonstrated what she 
wanted it to demonstrate. Consider¬ 
able weight is placed upon ‘‘technical 
communities” of applied social scien¬ 
tists and statisticians able to provide 
the necessary expertise and insulate 
indicators from political interference. 
The Central Statistical Office would 
presumably be one example, although 
they are unneccessarily chary of draw¬ 
ing upon academic expertise. In con¬ 
trast to the flourishing state of basic 
social science, MacRae considers that 
such technical communities seeking 
policy-relevant knowledge need 
fostering and strengthening by more 
academic education and training in 
policy analysis. 

Wnat does Policy Indicators suggest 
about the state of 'health of the social 
indicators movement? The book en¬ 
compasses an impressive range of 
material from many disciplines, but it 
is hardly likely to set the world alight. 
A good deal of familiarity with the 
subject is presupposed: it is definitely 
not a book for beginners. The author 
correctly identifies and wrestles with 
the main problems, but the framework 
of policy analysis which he uses is 
curiously uninspiring. It is not clear at 
the end whether policy analysis is a 
meaningful academic field or a 
pseudo-subject without a clear identi¬ 
ty. Much of the book underlines the 
permeability of the boundary between 
indicators proper and applied social 
science. The way forward may lie in 
developing the latter rather in reviving 
the jaded liberal incrementalist hopes 
which inspired the former in the 1960s. 


Martin Bulmer 


Martin Buhner is senior lecturer in 
social administration at the London 
School of Economics. 


ity (confusing called the [a] symmetry 
of a causal process), to refuse to 
confuse longitudinal with cross-sec¬ 
tional analysis, or to take seriously the 
difference between "basic” versus su¬ 
perficial causes arc very commendable 
and, if followed, would improve the 
quality of research - but In terms of 
research practice it would probably 
result In little more than greater cau¬ 
tion in writing up research reports. 

To implement his recommendations 
in a situation where random allocation 
is proscribed on ethical grounds, longi¬ 
tudinal analysis is proscribed by re¬ 
search funders and '‘basic" causes are 
excluded by the researcher not being 
able actually to manipulate the inde¬ 
pendent variable makes the recom¬ 
mendations look more like counsels of 
perfection than rules of practice, and 
even the recommendations begin to 
look as bland and unrealizable as 
Durkheim’s “rule” to eradicate all 
preconceptions. More modest claims 
and more careful design are of course 
highly desirable, but they need to be 
implemented by spelling out alterna¬ 
tive approaches and procedures. 

It is easy for a reviewer to review the 
book that he or she wishes had been 
written, and this weakness I admit. But 
given an excellent description (and 
even explanation) of current research 
pathologies, why not take that invalu¬ 
able further step of outlining alterna¬ 
tive strategies as well? For example, 
computer simulation is a weak and 
pallid thing in this area of soaal 
research, but is veiy well adapted to 
exploring “what if’ models where 
contact Is impossible. Equally, so 
many explanations in the empinast 
tradition invoke cognitive and modal 
notions after the quantitative analysis 
is finished, but Ignore them as 
irrelevant when data is being collected; 
why? 

we can but hope that, having 
brilliantly pursued the diagnosis, 
lieberson will go on to give us his 
more detailed prescription for preven- 
tion, amelioration or cure. 


Tony Coxon __ 

Tony Coxon Is professor of sociologic¬ 
al research methods and director of the 
Social Research Unit at University 
College, Cardiff. ' 
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Youth’s 

collective 

identities 

Comparative Youth Culture: (lie 
sociology of youth cultures and youth 
subcultures In America, Britain and 
Canada 

by Michael Brake 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, £6.95 
ISBN 07100 9898 7 
Theories of Delinquency: an 
examination of explanations of 
delinquent behaviour 
by Donald J. Shoemaker 
Oxford University Press, £8.95 
ISBN 0195033914 

Within the sociology of deviance, a 
discipline where fastuonability tends to 
count for much, the influence of the 
Centre for Contemporary Cultural 
Studies at Birmingham has proved 
remarkably resilient. Marxist orien¬ 
tated, its students seek to interpret the 
subcultures of youth primarily fn terms 
of a deeper ^structural" context of 
class relations. Michael Brake is one 
such writer and in his new book he has 
extended the approach and applied it 
to the youth cultures of Britain, Cana¬ 
da ana the United States in an attempt 
to uncover their common structural 
characteristics. 

Included within his purview are such 
diverse socinl phenomena as Rastafar¬ 
ianism, punks, American religious 
cults, black ghetto culture ana the 
relative conformity of Canadian 
youth. His conclusion is that “subcul¬ 
tures arise as attempts to resolve 
collectively experienced problems re¬ 
sulting from contradictions in the so- 


cial structure, and that they generate? 
JjfPJjJ®® 1 identity from which 
an mdlvidua 1 identity can be achieved 
outside that ascribed by class, educa¬ 
tion and occupation.” The latter part 

jLJf is convincingly 

argued, the former much less so. * 1 
I Here arc a number of problems 
inherent m the sort of structural analy¬ 
sis Brake is concerned in part to 
provide. In the first place it is not 
always clear that the “contradictions” 
tie refers to are. in fact, contradictions 
For example, even if it is true that girls 
may be peripheral in one sphere, such 
as work, but . . . central in another, 
such as the home”, to describe this as a 
contradiction", with all the signifi¬ 
cance that the concept implies, merely 
detracts from an otherwise useful 
account of the formation of the sub¬ 
cultural identity of adolescent girls. 
Second, there is a tendency for structu¬ 
ral explanations to assume precisely 
what needs to be proved. Ft is not 
enough simply to impute such explana¬ 
tions to forms of behaviour, there 
needs also to be some degree of 
correspondence between them and the 
actors own accounts of their actions. 
Would, for example, the “super-cool 
hustler" of the Chicago ghetto accept 
that his way of life is "a response to 
contradictions in the social structure”? 
The only evidence which would be at 
all convincing is, as the work of Paul 
Willis has shown, the ethnographic 
kind. Unfortunately such essential 
first-hand observation is almost entire¬ 
ly absent from Brake's account and he 
tends to rely too heavily and uncritical¬ 
ly on the work of other similar-minded 
theorists. 

On one occasion at least a combina¬ 
tion of theseproblems allows Brake to 
be misled. No one with direct experi¬ 
ence of Brixton’s West Indian youth is 

a to accept the claim that “young 
idealize a mythical Africa”. On 
the contrary, many of them have 
nothing but contempt for that conti¬ 
nent. Rastafarianism too, outside of its 
small number of religious devotees, is 
surely better understood as a tempor¬ 
ary and receding fashion rather than 
part of “a supportive ideology which 
(makes sense of) black oppression". 
Nat all of Dr Brake’s arguments fall 
into these traps - his account of what 
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This new encyclo- 
pedia is the essen- . 

tiai reference tool \ . ^ 

for all social scien- 
hsts. It provides 
broad accessible 

and up-to-date coverage In a one volume format. It will 
prove indispensable to social scientists, students, 
journalists, planners and administrators, and all those 
. a serious interest in contemporary academic 
thinking about the individual in society. With 500 
contributors from 25 different countries the encyclo¬ 
pedia is truly international in coverage and in the views 

represented. 
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aristoffrnm r subculture 

JHJ'V from Canada s ethnic group¬ 
ings is persuasively put - but, as a 
whole, the book's analysis has the 
° r - ° f a priori ralhcr ,h «n a 

posteriori reasoning. 
riJn bCU,tUre , and ,ts relationship to 

nnnX£ y f0 T onc cl »P*r of 

Donald Shoemaker’s clear and judi¬ 
cious introduction to devjancy theory 

2S S n r . 0f s 9 ciol °gy af ‘he Virginia 
State University, Shoemaker guides 
the reader through the sometimes 
bewildering range of sociological and 
psychological explanations of delin¬ 
quency. assesses in schematic form 
their various merits and makes clear 
their theoretical assumptions. While 
tending to favour the more conserva¬ 
tive "control" theories of deviance 
oyer the “radical” or '■connici” ex¬ 
planations, he establishes that each 
perspective contains its own merits and 
concludes with his own brief synthesis 
of the various theories described. 

If the book lacks the overall depth of 
a recent similar work by David 
Downes and Paul Rock (Understand- 
ing Deviance,1982) and is neglectful of 
important British contributions to the 
area fno mention of the Birmingham 
school, for example), it CHn neverthe¬ 
less be recommended as a basic text for 
sociology students. 

David Dale 

David Dale is a social worker for 
Westminister City Council. 

Dotty 
Merlin 

The Status of Everyday Life: a 
sociological excavatlonof the 
prevailing framework of perception 
by Fiona Mackle 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, £22.00 
ISBN 0710201540 

Over the last half century thinkers 
working in the phenomenological 
tradition have made an invaluable 
contribution to our understanding of 
social reality. Issues vital to sociologic¬ 
al theory and practice have been 


thinkers have paid to the ways in which 
human experience comes to be 
ordered and formed into a taken-for- 
granted reality in the lives of human 
actors. Husserl's investigations Into 
the constitutive role of consciousness, 
Heidegger's meditation on the signifi¬ 
cance or man’s awareness of his fini- 
tude, Merleau-Ponty's discussion of 
the relationship between the human 
organism and its forms of perception, 
and Schutz’s dissection of the struc¬ 
tures of the life-world of immediate 
experience each represent a signifi¬ 
cant contribution to a common quest 
to understand man's place in the 
nature of things and the role of society 
in making this place both secure and 
intelligible. 

One need not accept the some¬ 
times over-ambitious claims which 
some phenomenologists have made for 
the exclusive validity of their approach 
in order to recognize the value of such 
work in uncovering an otherwise hid¬ 
den dimension of social reality. The 
writers I have mentioned, who are 
each the subject of a chapter in Fiona 
Mackie’s extraordinary book, demand 
serious attention from anyone in¬ 
terested in the fundamental issues of 
social science. For all Dr Mackie’s 
pretensions to be engaged in critical 
dialogue with the phenomenological 
tradition, they do not receive It here. 
Instead, each in turn is plundered for 
the isolated insight that Madde can use 
in her own very different project 
before being dismissed as insufficiently 
radical, and as “ethnocentric” and 
“elitist”. 

To find Husserl’s notion of the 
“transcendental ego”, n philosophical 
concept developed in order to clarify 
bow experience as such is constituted, 
described as “elitist" and any argu¬ 
ment for the epistemological primacy 
of individual consciousness conde¬ 
mned as "ethnocentric", will suggest 
the extent to which the author not only 
misunderstands the philosophers she 
presumes to criticize but shows herself 
incapable of rising above the level of 
ideological labelling. In view of this, 
her claim to be reaching deeper than 
the phenomenologists in uncovering 
the roots of perception is both insolent 

Status of Everyday 
Life about? Though much of the text 






mm 




Young Mack in South London 


is, so far as I can see, the most utter 
nonsense it is a form of nonsense 
wholly intelligible in terms of Dr 
Mackie’s project and the simplistic 
assumptions on which it is based. 
Maclue believes that human con¬ 
sciousness, as it exists in the world and 
as the phenomenologists have analy¬ 
sed it, is a defective and crippled form 
of a more primordial consciousness of 
"mutuality^. It is not in the nature of 
this deeper mode of consciousness that 
one can be very precise about it, for to 
be precise is to engage in the very 
processes of discrimination and dif¬ 
ferentiation which apparently cut us 
off from it in the first place. To learn 
anything about our deep consciousness 
of mutuality we have to reactivate 
what Mactae calls “memory glows". 
These, it is claimed, “encapsulate a 


whose reawakening is the precondition 
for our survival in the dangerous world 
which human rationality has created. 
When, In the second half of the book, 
we actually encounter Mackle's 
attempts to express the content of such 
“memory glows”, what we discover is a 
couple or absurd poetic effusions, 
which reveal the author to be a disciple 
not of Husserl or Heidegger but of 
Dotty Merlin, the magnificently comic 
poetess of fertility created by Pamela 
Hansford-Johnson in The Unspeak¬ 
able Skipton and Night and Silence 
Who Is Here? 

The subjects of these lyric emip- 
tions are, respectively, the author's 
Wasteful 


even more oDjecnonauie process of 
being forced to emerge from the womb 
and become an “atomized individual”. 
The presence of passages of preten¬ 
tious and comically bad verse In Miss 
Hansford-Johnson's * light-hearted 
send-up of poetic posturings is self- 
explanatory, but at first sight it is hard 
to sect what they are doing in a volume 
ofRoutledge's/nfe/wirfo/wf Library of 
Sociology. The answer is that each is 
meant to reveal one of the forgotten 
moments in a life history where “the 
coalescing pressures cauterize the per¬ 
son in an enclosed and increasingly 
rigid darkness, the effect of which is to 
sever capacities not appropriate to the 
dominant interests. Thus does the 
logic of Dr' Mackle's Inquiry link the 
womb-mysticism of Dotty Merlin with 
a theory of ideological manipulation 
whose remoteprogenltor Is Karl Mara. 

Mackle’s is indeed an original synth¬ 
esis but not, I suspect, one conducive 
either to the advance of sociological 
theory or to our prospects for survival 
in a world where dear thinking is 
important as never before. Nor is the 

E reservation made any more convino- 
ig by the presence throughout the 
second half of the book of a Large 
number of partially intelligible squig- 
gles which are meant to convey m 
diagram atic form the difference be¬ 
tween distorted and undistorted forms 
of consciousness, 

David J. Levy _ ' 

David J. Ldvy is lecturer in soclolagy.at 
Middlesex Polytechnic. 
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Perspectives on 
Sociological Theory 

S N Elsenstadt and H J Helle 

Editors 

This important and much-needed, two- 
volume work takes stock of the new 
approaches in sociology which have 
developed since the 1960s. its reappraisal 
of the processes and mechanisms through 
which the social order is constructed 
shows that the traditional division 
between 'structuralist' macro-theories 
and 'Fnceractlonlst' micro-theories is 
Increasingly being eroded. 

Volume I: Mocro-Soclotagicol Theory 
Volume 2: Micro-Sociological Theory 
SAGE Studies In International 
Sociology Volumes 33 & 34 
Volume 33 208pp, Cloth £25.00, 
Paper £9.95 

Volume 34 I B4pp, Cloth £25.00, 
Paper £9.95 


The Sociology of 
Law 

An International Student Edition of 
Current Sociology 
Roman Tomasic 
Highlighting the major concerns of legal 
sociologists, Tomasic gives an overview 
of substantive and theoretical Issues fn 
the sociology of law. As such, it Is an 
excellent introductory textbook. 
28Bpp, Paper £6.95 


Changing Order 

Aepflcotfon and induction in Scientific 
Practice 

H M Collins 

In this masterful, often witty, study In the 
sociology of science, Collins convincingly 
Illustrates how Individual scientists are 
linked to a whole variety of networks 
and Institutions in the wider society and 
how these constrain research choices and 
influence results. 

200pp, Cloth £20.00, Paper £9.95 

Herbert Spencer 

A Renewed Appreciation 
Jonathan H Turner 

This, the first volume In the new series 
Masters of Social Theory, is a 
carefully-balanced reappraisal of Spencer's 
work which gives a dear, concise and 
scholarly analysis of his Important 
contribution to social science theory. 
Masters of Social Theory 
160pp. Cloth £15.50, Paper £6.50 


Black Children 

Social, Educational, and Parental 
Environments 

Harrietts Pipes McAdoo and 
John Lewis McAdoo Editors 
Exploding many myths, (Ids 
comprehensive collection of current 
empirical research focuses on the 
experiences and situations unique to 
black children and their parents. It Is an 
enlightening volume which considers the 
development of black children with 
respect to their social, educational and L 
parental environments. 

SAGE Focus Editions 

2Mpp, Cloth £32.00, Paper £16.50 


Women, Biology, 
and Public Policy 

Virginia Saplro Editor 
Going beyond theories of traditional 
soctoblology, dlls multi-disciplinary 
volume focuses on the reciprocal 
relationship between biology and the - 
formula tion. Implementation and Impact 
of public policies. 

SAGE Year books In Women's Policy 
Studies 

272pp, Cloth £31.00, Paper £15.50 


SAGE Publications Ltd 
28 Bannsr Street 
London EC1Y 8QE, UK 
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llasil 

Blackwell 


The Great Arch 


Kri<]li'.h St a tv Formation .ib Cultural 
Revolution 

PHILIP CORRIGAN and 
DEREK SAYER 

With ,> Fore* or cl by O E. Aylmer 


TliK ib a Aurk ol couia-ie. scope and 
jinmcnsi' riicjiouijhness . . it pro-'.cnis a 

clialkri.pn.j case which c.innoi he brushed 

aside ‘ G E Aylmer liom the Foreword 
A re. id able and suggestive essay, based on 
wide teadlny and admirably open minded 

F<i!h' Sihn'tfi 

2S0payes. hardback £25.00 *'CJi 
paperback£7.95 (irfcji i-tov.Ji 


Powers and 
Liberties 


An Account of the Causes and 
Cunscciuenr.es of the Rise of the West 
JOHN A. HALL 


‘This is a inafea cnnliihuiJnn ro an 
import ant debali-. . Ii is written wnh great 
clarity and verve and contains rnjny 
lilli-rcslltiy and striking Idi-as.' 

Wkhm-I Mann 

The rethinking ol Ih*- hislmy ol human 
socialy lias |iu«n Icing oveitine. John Hall's 
hook Is a hill Haul and decisive contribution 
!r> It.' Ernest tk-llrii-r 
‘A vciy thoughtful ami powerfnl. and 
.miiiNiitjiy widc-ianuiiH| book. I .. was 
most Impressed both by Hie argument and 
the range.' Alan Mncfarlane 
28ll pages. £ 19.50 i 0 cn msjj ?| 


Landscapes of 
Poverty 


JEREMY SEABROOK 


'A dignified and eloquent book.' 

New Statesman 

‘As description It can be unforgettable ... 
As witness on behalf of those tormented by 
the capitalist cornucopia beyond their 
p... reach. Seabrook's work has the power to 
shame us Into wondering how we ever 
came to accept this blighted landscape as 
home.’ Guardian 

256 pages. £12.50 tout !«*?■ 


108 Cowley Road, Oxford 0X4 1JF 


Suite 1505.432 Park Avenue South, 
New York NY 10016 


CHANGES IN WORKING 
TIME: An International' 
Review 

by Paul Blyton 


Pattern! of work are being challenged and 
altered significantly at present more than 
ever before. Arguments, foe jobsharing to 
relieve unemployracm or reduced hours 
to facilitate the coming 'leisure age' arc 
countered by the insistence upon current 
working practices in order to maintain 
economic performance. 


This book identifies various challenges to 
existing working time patterns and argues 
the case for greater flexibility and scope. 

It examines changes internationally, die 
main obstacles to reform and Ukcly future 
developments. 


£19.95 0-7099-3298-7 Novcmberl985 

Clown Hdm. Provident Hook, Burrell flow, 
Bcduuihu, [(cm BRJIAT. 

_■_ emu) 


Sociology of 


Affiu, 

Health & Illness tygJ ^ 

a Journal of medical sociology v 
Edited by ANNE MURCOTT 
Published quarterly Irom 19B6 
March. June, September, December 
tprcvxMrfl/ 3 limes yearly) 

Individuals, H 9 50 (UK) EB4 (OS) 

For further details of this and our other 
journals, please in sociology please wine 
to. Journals Depi/2, Basil Blackwell, 

108 Cowley Road, Oxford 

Basil Blackwell * Oxford nud New York 


BOOKS 


SOCIOLOGY 


Back to 
the land 


Green and Pleasant Land? social 
change In rural England (reissue) 
by Howard Newby 
Wildwood House, £5.95 
ISDN 07(145 0505 3 
Passing Friends: enduring values 
by Yvonne Jacobson 
William F.Kaufmann, £43.95 
ISBN0865760454 


These two books represent evidence of 
a resurgence of interest in rural society 
os a subject of legitimate academic 
study miner than merely an object of 
economic and agricultural policy. 

Newby's Green and Pleasant Land 
was first published in 1979, and is now 
reissued in paperback with an epilogue 
dealing with the period to 1985. Its 
reappearance in such a form is a 
testimony to tfic academic rise of rural 
studies over the last decade. One 
example is revealing. The rural eco¬ 
nomy and society study group of the 
British Sociological Association which 
began as a discussion forum for the 
graduate students of Howard Newby 
and myself, has grown front a mem¬ 
bership of 6 in 1978 to over 300 today. 
This emergent concern with the fate of 
rural society in an urbanized society 
might seem to be a fad. a sort of 
sociological Young Fogeyism, were it 
not for the fact that it resonates with 


frame work in which conflict* about the 
countryside ,md agriculture are ex¬ 
pressed. Social change is liis primary 
concern, ami he is at pains to underline 
just Imw far-reaching such change has 
been in rural society. 

Newby founds his approach on a 
detailed analysis of the rural and 
agricultural economy. As lie argues, 
change in rural England over the last 
forty years is mainly due to "changes in 
the system of agricultural production . 
In discussing landownersnip, farming, 
farmworkers, the village community 
and environmentalism, he is always 
careful to identify the interrelationship 
of economic and social change. This i \s 
a strategy which many of those in the 
contemporary environmental move¬ 
ment would do well to emulate. For 
while he identifies the cause of so much 
damage to the countryside ns the 
economic base of farming, and the 
state's willing complicity in - and even 
encouragement of - an ecological 
holocaust, Newby remains sensitive to 
the needs of (he rural community, for a 
significant proportion of which farm¬ 
ing represents a livelihood. 

In the epilogue, Newby (urns to 
some of the issues left out of the 


original bonk. In particular he redres¬ 
ses the “lowland” bias of the original in 
considering the Countryside Commis¬ 


sion’s upland landscapes initiatives of 
1983. While I for one would disagree 
with his view that this initiative should 
be contrasted with an apparent "writ¬ 
ing ofP of the lowlands by the commis- 
ion (vide their lowland landscapes 
initiative in 198-1) his assessment of the 
issues is lucid and precise. It is in this 
domain that Newby has a few barbed 
comments about the environmental 
lobby which are especially pertinent. 
The gist of his argument is that farmers 
and conservationists in the uplands are 
divided because of a mutual failure to 
see the need to reconcile social, econo¬ 
mic and environmental objectives in 
an integrated policy. 

Newby concludes the epilogue by 
pointing out that the twin concerns of 
the Common Agricultural Policy and 
the environment which typify contem¬ 
porary rural debate present an image 

* ■ ■ -'y denuded of 

and work in 
.... a landscape 
filled with more than just farms and 
wildlife habitats and a vast population 
movement is under way which will 
redefine the relationship between 
"urban" and “rural” by the year 2000. 
The sociology of this new rural society 
should not be one dominated by either 
environmental or agricultural con¬ 
cerns alone, but sensitive to the needs 


of the emergent rural community, 
inne Jacobson’s book is aui 
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much wider and deeper cultural cur¬ 
rents in British ^and other industnal- 


rajS: 


ized) societies, ftural nostalgia aside, 
there is a wide-scale demographic 
trend towards living in the country. 
This is itself linked to underlying 
economic changes in the location or 
employment, the decline of 
smokestack industry and the emerg¬ 
ence of the “electronic cottage”. It also 
connects to high interest in health and 
well-being, to “natural' 1 foods, and 
thus to wider issues about control of 
the environment. 

Much of what Newby had to say in 
1979 remains to the point - which is 

without 
an 

provides a well-written 
sociology of British rural society which 
is still quite indispensable to anyone 
attempting to understand the 


Yvonne jacooson s oook is quite 
different from Newby’s. It is a perso¬ 
nalized social history of the Santa 
Clara valley in California and the 
social changes which have overtaken 
the family farms of the area. Better 
known now as Silicon Valley, the area 
was once covered with small fruit¬ 
growing farms. Now Jacobson's own 
farm is an island in a sea of high-tech 
industry. 

Initially intended as a record of the 
changes affecting just one farm, the 
study on which the book is based grew 
to be an account of change affecting a 
whole community . In 1920, over 30 per 
cent of the American population lived 
on farms. Today it is about 2.3 percent; 
roughly the same proportion as in die 
UK. What has disappeared in that time 
in both countries is a large family farm 
sector. Each decade a million Family 
farms disappear in America, absorbed 
into larger agribusiness holdings, ex¬ 
tinguished by urbanization or merely 
abandoned. In the 1930s when similar¬ 
ly far-reaching social change engulfed 
rural America, its progress was moni¬ 
tored and recorded by New Deal 
bodies such as the Farm Security 
Administration (FSA) for whom suen 
brilliant photographers as Dorothea 
Lange and Walker Evans worked. 
Steinbeck's Grapes of Wrath came 
directly out of a collaboration with the 
FSA, and the plight of rural America 
was a matter of national concern. 

It is indicative of the low priority 
accorded to the rural world in contem¬ 
porary America that Jacobson’s book 
is suen a personalized social history. It 
is well written and researched, yet its 
coverage of the crisis facing the family 
farm in Reagan’s America remains 
fixed to the Santa Clara valley. This is 
not necessarily a criticism, because the 
book is effective at the level of local 
social history. What we only glimpse is 
the crisis now affecting rural America, 
of farmers encouraged to develop and 
expand and so heavily indebted as a 
result that the spectre of bank failures 
stalks the mid-west and other agri¬ 
cultural areas. 

The book is beautifully produced 





m 


■why the book is reprinted without •'* 3 ' ' 

revision,apart from the addition of an * 5* ’• V p - -V 1 : YV.: 

epilogue. Ho provides a well-written ; ■/-; 


.. family 

history over four generations the book 
is written. It would be churlish lo 
criticise the selection of photographs, 
but apart from a Lange picture and a 
couple by Ansel Adams, one misses 
the incisiveness that the FSA photo¬ 
graphers brought to the documenting 
of rural society. 


Peter Hamilton 


Arthur Rothsteln’s “Dust Storm, Cimarron County** (1937) taken as 
part of the Farm Security Administration’s photography project. 


Peter Hamilton is lecturer In sociology 
at the Open University. 


Church 
and sect 


The Fa tore of Religion: secularization, 
revival and cult formation 
by Rodney Stark, and 
WlUlam Sima Bainbrldge 
University of California Piefis, £27.95 
ISBN 0520 0»8547 
Cull Controversies: the societal 
response to the new religious 
movements 
by James A. Beckford 
Tavistock, £16.95 and £8.95 
ISBN 0422 796301 and79640 9 


For over twenty yeare Rodney Stark 
and W. S. Bainbrldge have been 
contributing to the great development 
in the sociology of religion. This new 
academic industry has, it seems, a 
r bright future since, according to them, 
1 the future of religion itself as “a direct 
expression of universal human needs" 
is assured. At once we are aware that 


CAR1 ; AX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


British Journal of Sociology of 
Education. 

Volume 6,1985, published in 
March, June and October 
Institutions: £39.00; Individuals: 
£19.50 ISSN 0142-5692 
Sociology of Education Abstracts 
Volume 21,1985, published 
quarterly March etc. 

Institutions: £58.00; Individuals: 

£29.00 ISSN 0038-0415 


Cash with orders. Please mention 
TUBS. Inspection copies on request. 


Carfax Publishing Company, 

PO Box 25, Abingdon, Oxfordshire 
OX14 3UE, England • 

INTERNATIONAL PERIODICAL PUBLISHERS 


the earlier secularization thesis, assert¬ 
ing the growing irrelevance or final 
death of religion, has been abandoned. 

Stark and Bainbrldge do recognize 
secularization but only as one process 
among others; It exposes the tension 
between religion with its transcendent 
reference ana the earthly social order. 
The variations in this tension and in the 
religious responses issue in other¬ 
worldly or this-worldly religious styles, 
represented by the church, sect ana 
cult types. The Future of Religion gives 
a new precision to this familiar spec¬ 
trum and charts the relations between 
its terms with much empirical evi¬ 
dence. The sect Is inherently unstable 
since its separation from society dis¬ 
courages recruitment and leads to 
decline. It may avoid this by coming to 
terms with society and passing over 
Into the church form, which is more 
this-worldly and able to recruit, then 
the perennial need for a transcendent 
focus produces internal dissatisfac¬ 
tions that lead to schisms and so to 
sects once again - in an endless 
dialectic. 

Cults attempt to fill the void in 
unchurched populations by religious 
innovations, but with little permanent 
effect. They either revert to “magic" 
and succumb to secularization, or fry 
in vain to become a science and then 
have to turn into religions like de¬ 
nominations in order to survive. All 
this is illuminated by detailed studies 
of Bdentology and transcendental 
meditation as movements with Inhe¬ 
rent ambiguities which drive them into 
the forms of denomination, sect, cult 
and secular science at different times 
and places. 

The very neatness of this sweeping 
system raises questions. Are the new 
tensions between the Church of Eng¬ 
land and contemporary, politics signs 
that; it is becoming more of a sect and 
less ofh church? Otis there need of vnt 


another type, where the profane and 
icreda 


the sacred are seen to be correlative in 
a holy worldllness? But this is the 
combination politicians don’t want. 
And further, for Stark and Bainbrldge 
the sodal network is the dominant 
factor in recruitment and in changes of 
form. But on occasion the dynamics of 
religion are dominated by distinctly 
religious factors such as theologies, 
interpretations of scriptures, and Uhir- 
glcal preferences. Here the sociologi¬ 
cal interpretation has less to offer. 

James Beckford recognizes some¬ 
thing of this. He takes four of the most 
controversial movements as case stu¬ 
dies of how society reacts - ISKCON 
or Hare Krishna, the Children of God, 
Scientology ami the Unification 
Church (discussion of the latter sup¬ 
plements Eileenf Barker’s The Making 
of a Moonle). He concentrates on their 
doctrinal distinctiveness, since this 
conditions their relations with society. 
What emerges is a variety of quite 
different self-contained systems. 



Equally important for Beckford is 
the planned organization of a move¬ 
ment, both internally between the 
members and externally in relation to 
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society. Internal relationships run 
from devotee through adept and client 
takes sens 


P at J on - This makes sense and his 
three forms of public sodal reference 
are equally helpful: self-suffident 
communities in retreat from the world; 
revitalization movements challenging 
the existing order; and other move¬ 
ments primarily concerned to release 
the potential of- individuals. These 
ideal types would seem to offer the 
best sociological analytic system so fat 
on offer. - 


per cent of our population and with 
almost no influence on our economics, 
politics or culture. For answer he secs 
the new religions as trace elements 
revealing hidden assumptions in our 
soriety. They then offer alternatives to 
our norms tor marriage, the family, 
work, career, authority, personal de¬ 
velopment, religious Liberty and even 
what constitutes a religion. When the 
counter-culture opened up these ques- 
tions in the sixties we could shrug it off; 
not now, in the face of strongly 
organized movements operating in the 
name of religion. What challenges our 
gut assumptions evokes a gut re¬ 
sponse. 

In Britain the controversies engen¬ 
dered have been relatively mild, in 
Germany and France, each with diffe¬ 
rent temperaments, political systems 
and relations between church ana 
state, reactions have been more ex¬ 
treme and more political. These stu¬ 
dies climax in an Important chapter °n 
state control of new religions, with a 
sharp critidsm of the 1984.European 
Parliament anti-cult resolution. routl- 
dans in particular should digest this; 
on the other hand the ambiguities ol 
using the state to support religious 
freedom are presented as a warning to 
its liberal-minded supporters. _ 

If all this sounds too theoretical tor 
anxious families Beckford shows that 
he.knows their immediate problems 
and even indudes a good deal or 
“horror story" material. But he also 
shows that the real issues do not he ano 
cannot be solved at this level. Certain¬ 
ly one of the most thoughtful books on 
tne new religions and es pea ally for us 
in Britain. 


H. W. Turner 
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Chairs 



In connection with the Norwegian Trade Week at the end of this month, the Royal 
College of Art has mounted an exhibition - the first of any scope in this country - of work 
by contemporary Norwegian artists. Illustrated is Ellen Bang’s pinewood and oil 
sculpture Towards the Moon (above) and a piece by Benny Motzfeldt from the associated 
Glass Art exhibit. The exhibition is on show until December 8 at the RCA, Kensington 
Gore, and will then tour. 



Appointments 

Manchester 

Dr J. N. H. Lawrence 

SK®. 1 * JW. ? he P h «. fd 


Hwy 


WlR° T W. Mitchell (physio); 
UfnlawK! $“ m P ul « “fence 1; 

fcwnputer science); Dr 
^Mthl Siwldou (engineering). 


UM1ST 

Lectureships! Joachim Beulner (Euro¬ 
pean studies); D. E. H. Edgerton 
(history of science and technology); Dr 
M. A. Bruce [management sciences - 
new blood); uonal Flynn (compula¬ 
tion); Dr I. J. Murrey (ophthalmic 
optics). 

Tfic Secretaiy of Slate for Education 
and Science has appointed Sir Robert 
Horton, a managing director of the 
British Petroleum Company pic, to the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council in succession to Sir Francis 
Tombs. 

The Rt Hon the Lord MacLchosc has 
been elected chairman of the governors 
of the University of London school of 
Oriental and African Studies in succes¬ 
sion to Lord GrecnhiU of Harrow. 


LONDON, 

Profetsorehip 1, 

Dr N 

macognt»y): 

aeonc 

maco 



Honorary 

degrees 

Polytechnic has 
feUowsh?** awar “ of honorary 
ffiSSlP to: Tessa Sanderson. 
nSSrStP l°* d medallist (right): 
dwJJL 8 ™! G. A. Seabrooke. former 
pahMcUe; R. Kd- 
lon gJJS’ ™ Bm bcr for Wolverhamp- 
J - R ' Gatenb?, 
N. a lL^ e5t ® inst c r Bank; and Mr 
Ly * So P er °f Tarmac Construction 





Mr Brian Warboyshai been appointed 
to a part-time professorship in software 
engineering at the University of Man¬ 
chester, Mr Warboys is director of 
engineering of the office systems divi¬ 
sion of International Computers Ltd. 

Dr Hugh M. Ryan, currently head of 
research at NE1 Reyrolle Lid, has been 

S nled professor and head of the 
intent of electrical, electronic 
and control engineering at Sunderland 
Polytechnic. 


Events 


Promotions 

SXW: Dr C. J. IMi 

(computation)- 

MANCHESTER s u Schor 

Senior fecturtfWPf' Y Dr ». L . Smart 


/hi 


The LSE SuntoryTToyota lec¬ 
ture Is to be given at the 
London School of Economics 
on December 5 at 5pm by 
Professor Robin Mnrris. Pro¬ 
fessor Marrls’s topic will be 
“The Higher Education Crisis: 
a Sermon for Conservatives 
and Socialists”. 

Professor A. C. Legon, profes¬ 
sor of physical chemistry In the 
University or Exeter, will de¬ 
liver his inaugural lecture on 
the subject of “Microwaves 
and the Hydrogen Bond” In the 
Moot Room, Amory Building, 
Exeter University at 5.15 pm 
on December 4. 

A twelfth International confer¬ 
ence on "Improving University 
Teaching” Is to be held at 
Heidelberg, between July 15 1 
and 18, 1986 under the au¬ 
spices of the University of 
Heidelberg and the University 
of Maryland University Col¬ 
lege. Papers are now being 
requested and details can be 
had from the conference orga¬ 
nisers at UMUC, College 
Park, Maryland 20742, USA. 
The Social Research Associa¬ 
tion are to hold an evening 
seminar on November 26 on 
the subject “Obtaining the 
Survey Interview: an analysis 
of tape recorded doorstep In¬ 
troductions”. The speakers 
will be Jean Morton-Williams 
and Penny Young and the 
seminar 1 b to be held in the 
NOP boardroom, Tower 
House, Southampton Street, 
London Wl. Full details from 
Cerldwen Roberts on 01-213 
4684. 

Professor Norman Barry, pro¬ 
fessor of politics In the Uni¬ 
versity of Buckingham, wUl 
deliver his inaugural lecture on 
December 3 on the topic (< Eud- 
Statcs, Processes and Politics”. 
The lecture will be given In 
Buckingham Radcllffe Centre, 
Church Street, and begins at 
5.30 pm. 


j Dr C. A. Price (historical 

Publication 

Under the general headlnj 
“Ardiitecture and the Higher Learn 
Ins", DonaldSchOo’a TheDu 


■m Minn rmrei Ltd. lakes over il» 
chair of scxhle technology; Dr ffJfe 

Grants 
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Universities 


LECTURESHIPS 

Electronic Engineering 


> ! h ffnivm 


Salary up to £15,520 


As a result of the expansion ol the Department of Etectrlcel A Electronic Engineering, we seek applicants 
with a higher degree or relevant experience tor two posts. An understanding of digital systems, 
computer-aided design or software engineering would be advantageous, but candidates offering any 

relevant expertise will be considered. 

Successful candidates will be expected to undertake general teaching duties and the posts should 
provide excellent opportunities for research. 

The appointments will before period of three years Initially end offer the possibility of renewal or 
subsequent transfer to a continuing appointment. Initial salary will be within and may be up to the 
maximum of the range £7,820 to £15,520 per annum. 

Professor J.E. Flood, Head ol Department, (Academic Stall), Aston University, Aston 

will welcome Informal enquiries (Tel: Ext. Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET (Tel: 021-350 

4966 * ^4 3611 Ext. 4563/4) Please quote Ref. 720/156. 

Application forms and further particulars are M Closing date for the receipt ol applications Is 

available from: Vie Personnel Officer /r December, 1985. 


) per annum. 


& 


ASTON UNIVERSITY 


University of Ulster 
Centre for Study of Conflict 

RESEARCH OFFICER - VIOLENCE AND 

COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS 

Rif: C85/249 (Two your appointment at Coleraine) 

To participate In an InvasUgatton of the Impact ol violence on Intra- 
community, Inter-community and communny-ataie relationships by 
moans ol co-ordinated ethnographic studies tn three Northern Ireland 
communlVea. The successful applicant wHl be located mainly In one of 
ITiwe communities end co-ordinate the acUvftlee ol research workers 
In the other two. The poal will be tenable tor two years from 1 January 
19B0, or as soon as possible thereafter. 

Applicants should hold a good honours degree, and preferably a 


havo had research experience. 

Salary will be determined by agB, quallllaaNons and experience within 
Ihe range £7 I 520-£8,920 per annum (under review! of the Research 
and Analogous 1A Scale. 

Further details ere available from the Staffing Officer, University 
ol Ulster at Jordanetown, Shore Road, NewtownabbeV. Co 
Antrim BT37 QQB (Telephone Whlteabbey (0231) 66131, Ext 2243) 
to whom applications including a full curriculum vitae and the 
nemos and add r os ms ol two referees, should be *ant not later 
thah B Decomber 1906. mass] 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

Professor of Physical Chemistry 

Applications are invited for the Chair of Physical Chemistry 
(vacant on the retirement of Professor LE. Lyons FAA in July 
1 987). Applicants should be able to present evidence of 
substantial research achievement in the field of Physlaal 
Chemistry. The auooessful applicant will be expected to 
demonstrate and encourage excellence In research and will 
be given responsibilities by the Heed of Chemistry 
Department for undergraduate and postgraduate teaohing In 
the Physlaal Chemistry Section of the Department The 
appointee will also be expected to make a substantial 
contribution to the general administration of the Department 
and the University. 

Salary per annum: $AB4,948 

Closing date: Slot January 1986. Ref. 42398 

Additional Information and application forme ere available 
from the Secretary-General, Association of 
Commonwealth Universities, 30 Gordon Square, London 
WC1H0PF, 

The University of Queensland Is an Equal Opportunity 
Emphyar itodbi 


UNIVERSITY OF PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
Port Moresby 

Applications are Invited from suitably quaiHtsd persona for the following posts: 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer In Science Education - G651006/86 

(Department of Science, Qoroka Teachers' Callage) 

Thla position is available from January 1 BBS. A three-year contrad will be offered, wflh 
Ihe poeeibllty of renewal for a further three yearn. The successful applicant wS be 
required to (each several Science courses within the Diploma In Teaching and 


successful teaching experience at secondary or tertiary level, preferably Inditing 
teacher education experience In a developing country. Tho Science currtodum witain 
the College is changing aa more advanced programs are sate Wished A keen Interest 
in curriculum development win therefore be a definite advantage. The person 
appointed will be the link person with the Professional Studies Department and wil be 
heavily Involved In the micro-teaching and practice leaching programs and in liaison 
with schools. Tho person may a too beInvolved In leaching some education courses lor 
(he Professional Studies Department Applications dose on T3th December IMS. 


(he Professions* Studies Department Application* doss on rath December IMS. 

Director of Teaohing Methods A Material Centre (TMMC) 

W221001/BS 

(faculty of Education) 

The Teaching Methods and Materials Centre (TMMC) of the Faculty of Education has 
a vacancy Cor the post ol Director to commence aa soon as possible. The TMMC 
serves the needs of pre-service and In-service programs el diploma and dsgrM 
levels. It aiao provides service to the Uni vs rally aa a whole In tertiary teachfcg.nw 
appointee wBI be expected to provide professional and technical lead ms hip for 
education and other university staff ana lo promote and coodlnnta seminars and 
workshops on teaching methods, audtavtsual aids and computer ass toted instruction 
at aK leva to. Applicants should have appropriate postgraduate qualifications (mastor's 
degree minimum) In education or educational technology, experience In lha Bad of 
educational technology, and teaching experience at secondary and tertiary tows. 
Experience In a tertiary level teaming resources centre with the use of video frag¬ 
ment end micro-computers and experience In a developing country would ba added 
advantages. Applications dose on 31st December 1065. 

Lacturar/Banlor Lecturer (Soolal Anthropologist) 

W011002/86 

(Department of Anlhropology/8oalology) 



cations lo the—. ,_ 

Anthropology and8octotogy, B««320. University P.O., Papua Naw 
quartet about lha Department should ba directed. Appltaadona dose on 13th Decem¬ 
ber 1985. 

SAURIES: 8enior Lecturer K21.258. Lecturer Grade Two K19.406, Lecturer Qrsds 
One K17,585, per annum, ptue gratuity, 

OTHER CONDITIONS: The successful applicant wW be normally othee dicpnWd 
for a Ihree-yair appointment ending at the and ol a semes ter. The gratuity enwamsm 


taxed at a lie! rate of 2%.Tn addition to the salaries quoted above, lha rrtalnbwdji 



Department of Building 1 • 

LECTURER - CONSTRUCTION/COMPUTATION/ 
MANAGEMENT 

Applications are Invited lor a 1 ’New Blood" Lectureship concetned wfth 
leaching and research In (he general area of consbuoflon. The appointee 
win be less than 36 years of age. Initially lha successful truxJM ala will be 
required to work with agroupofalaft who are concerned to develop methods 
of management far the Improvement ol productivity In the construction 
Industry.In particular ha/She will be expected lo have an intereat In one or 
more of Uib following areas: “ 

Construction management 
Operational research 
Computer modelling 
Computer-aided dasIflrVdraughtlng 
Management science 
Construction engineering 

It is likely ihai ihe auccaraful candidate will be a graduate 61 a construction- 
related discipline, compulation, management sciences or ona of the engin¬ 
eering diaclpUnee and should be ablo to demonstrate an Interest In Inves¬ 
tigating problems within ihe construction industry. 

Commencing salary wtl be within the scale £7,621 - £16.522 p.a. 


wmm. 




IS 
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Universities continued 



icatlona are Invited far ihe 

aassssE*!? , 

ahown. SALARIES (unless otherwise 
itttad) era aa follows: Professor 
SAMJMdi Senior Lecturer SA3B.803- 


Holdere cl ful-ume tanurod or tcnurobia 
acadsmto appointmonii have lha 
opportunity to lake leave without pay or a 
half-urns basis for a ipacrtlc period of up to 
len years where thla to nocMsary for the 
care ol children. 

II to University policy |o encourage women 
o apph for considaralion torappoWmeni w 
lenurable academia appointments. 

Tho University reserves lha rightto make 
enquiries of arty person regarding any 
candidaie's suitably tar appoinTmani, notto 
make an appointment or to appoint by 
Invitation ' 


Ssnjor Laclurer.$A3B,M3- The UnlvQr8 | ty Q , New ca9lle 


{134,487; Senior Teaching Fallow/ 
|2reor Tutor $A22,614-SttB,W6. 
rgrinla■ all subject lo 3.8% National 
mm |noresae.) Further details and 
•pollcallon procedure may ba 
Stained from The Association ol 
Commonwealth Universities, (Apple), 
« Gordon Square, London WCfH 
OPT unlaiB a police lions are invited 
dfwd to The university. Equality of 
opportunity la Untvorslty policy 

The University of Adelaide 

foundation 

PROFESSOR OF 
MANAGEMENT 

Ontfuals School of Management 
(nsfcwei) 

-ms pcaltton has bean created as a result ol 
eomxniHU (ram lha Souih Australian 
harness community and 8tate Qcrvemmom. 
The PrafoMW of Managairtem is expected 
BM s sdtisr of Intemailonal standing m 
any Md ol rnsnagemsm who possesses 
Issctong and edmlnls awe aUlta of b high 
order, luu extensive experience of graduate 
nnagtmrx education, wno la able to 
nhuin and develop contacts ai a senior 
Into with potato and private entarpriae and 
tots posa sssea management experience at 
■ ■enter level. 

The Graduate School ol Management la 
pfmufy rsapondbto for leaching courses 
indiupwwig rasssrch leading to foe 
terse of Muter of Business Administration 
tofowae first oria red In IB S3 The 8etool 
■bo pnwhtos eupervfaion lor research 
degrees at the mastor's snd doctoral levels 
D* Foundation Profesaor wW hava a urtquo 
opportunity 10 influence development in 
mowaniam educe don in South Austrata. 
The Foundation Professor win bo expected 
totem si a Director of ihe Graduate 
School tar three yearn in the fliat Instance 
h M (AWersKy al Adelaide artaouragai nt 
adf lo be active in Ihe* proieuions. ihe 
foundtian Profeieor ol Management will 
too hive opporiumtlea for consulhng and 
eta outiXfa ecvvttios 
Mhcugn the Chair of Management is a 
arxnbto posuon, the University would be 
Ifcasd to oomlder apptaationa from 
***** quilled people who would pretar a 
tadrsrm sppobitmani ol it toast three 

UnJwuary IMB. 

SENIOR TEACHING 
FELLOW IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
GEOGRAPHY 

(M. 1329) 

Itoupatmea'i main leaching duties wtl ba 
Uni snd pracucai work in both human 
rt phytoca) geography al Aral year level: 
Wtoimai may arise tor participation In 
btdjngal higher kjvata wllWn lha 
Wwiteata own epectet field of Werost. 
iJMtag foe supervision of honours work. 
Hjtafwlmse wtl also bo oxpeoted to 
reege actively in reteamh and publication, 
weirti should hold n htgimr dogioe or 
wiKxjfvslM postgraduate exocdonee m 


!“?£*»•• yeara. 
IteOaeambsr 1988. 


SENIOR TUTOR IN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF 

S raphy 

fTwurebte) 

remote sensing tacivSquas at third 
ELS?*™*™ lev ri», together wrth 
rr* xnd predlcal teacWna In both hurrun 


** **P«aed to 
*°J^^nrire»eamh 1 and lo take part 
n nK^ adn «rtreav.duttos. 
I^OWroeni it cciiaboniing wtth ih« 


w remote sensina at ihe 
and (he Sentor Tutor may be 
S fijpqyy wd some Umhed honour* 

gKias rag" 

"• Wroprlaie higher 

avaltabto from tst 
'*> December IB88. 


The University of Newcastle 
New Souih Wales 

CHAIR IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
HISTORY 

(Position No. A127/85) 

® Heartens era invited horn taaiinoulthed 
mans aufiauy quaiAed lor lha Chair ol 
Htalory which to curranlly vacant 
Ful delalia of (he Department's presenl 
courses, slaH and resources toaether wRh 
other informBllon concerning scedemfo 
maneis may be obtained 
The Professor vtol enjoy the right of limned 
prrvale pr a erica The Urrtventty reserves the 
right not lo nil the poet or to At the post by 
l rfvt tartan 
31st March IB8& 


The University of Sydney 

LECTURERS 
School of Chemistry 

(Inorganic Chemistry) 

Ref No. 44/10 
(Tonurobie) 

The lecturer win participate In reaching al Ihe 
elementary, advanced undergraduate, rod 
postgraduate toveto The Department has 
active research groups in meialroptotein 
crystal structure analyst a, coordmedon 
dynamics, vibrational spectroscopy, 
synthetic and mechanistic rfwnwiy. 
analyveai and envuonmmlal chemwiry, 
etadrocnemtolry end molecular electro- 
optics. Psisofls with research htorasta In 
any branch of Inorganic chemistry are 
tovtted to apply, but appfesHons In the areas 
of solid-stale chemistry and bto-rnorganto 
chemistry will be pari leu laity welcome. The 
Hggalntmeni will commence in or aflar July 

Appointments to Lectureships on cepe Ole 
ol leading to lenurs but are usually 
probationary lor three yeara 
14th February 1B66. 


The University of New South 
Wales Sydney 

LECTURER 
School of Mechanical 
and Industrial 
Engineering 

(Rel. 11 IB) 

(Tenure or Tanurabla appointment) 
The appointee wfi leach al undergradualo 
and postgraduate (even wthta (he areal, 
mechanical engineering deetan, dynamics of 
machine*. merJvirsce of soika Aptolcanla 
should have a Ph D. degree or aulabto 
professional e'parlance al edvancod levs!. 
Research axperience In numerical modelling 
for design, especially boundary domain 
loehnlques. would be on advantage 
The position Is mrnltobto horn August 
1688 and appointment wtl eltrer ba with 
(enure or on the basis ol a contract wflh 
provision for conversion la tenure 
21st March IBM 


James Cook University of 
North Queensland 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 

Ths Department teachee counts for piss, 
honours and higher degrees and an 
Associate Diptama m Stones* h also 
provtdei supervision for the research 
dOTMi o/Maefer of Cemmwea and Doctor 
erf Philosophy. There la an eeademta start of 
13. 

Applicants should normity hold ■ higher 
degree, and have teaching experience and 
research Interests In DnanoeoraecounSng. 
For ropftihtment at Senior Lecturer level 
appBcent* mu« have a higher degree andtar 
t proven record ol researoh. 

The epooMae w» be required to leach 
business finance to poatgreduale level and 
hava soma Invohremen! wfth a second 
teaching area such as accounting. audHng 
or ayctame. 

28th February 1988. 


Australian National University 

LECTURER IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

K if: P8 81.1D.il 
partmenl of Psychology 
I Fsoulty of 8clanco 
The appolnioe will be expected to 
conlrlbuis 

a to the pMigrerfuaie programme Ur 
psychology and the undemraduile 
programme Ho o' aha eheuto ba edgitae for 
memberehlpcrf toe Board o> Clerical 
Psychology of lha Austral in Psytftoiofliva! 
Society and have en estebtahod research 
record An talareal In groups and family 
tatarvenuons would be an advantage The 
appointee wil conlrtane to the Individual 
assessment unit of tot dlnfcel course sod to 
toe socfelipemoreilty componem ot ihe 
undemraouele course end ehowJ bo 
expected to supervise postgraduate 
research projects In ths ciHcei programme 
The precise nature ot IDb teaching duties 
can be adjusted to sun the appoWea s 
quellflcaitani ana Imereete 
ConcMione ol appomtnteni Appointment 
es Leclurer will be for four years In the flrii 
instance wtm ihe poumirity. atier review, ot 
appointment to relirmg *ga. Qrants era 


K bvktad towards travel i£vi removal 
instance towards housing to given to i 
appolrnee from outside Canberra EMb 
appointees will be required toloin toe 
Superannuation Schema tor Australian 


Superannuation Schema for Australian 
UraversltlM. Matomity leave la available 
The University reserves the flghi not to 
make on aapcimmam or to make an 

^ simoni by Invuattan at any time, 
tabruary IMS. 

The University of New 
England 

CHAIR OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

The University invites applications for me 
Chair which will become vacant with the 
retirement of Professor R L Franklin Tills 
i* a perm an ant appointment The appointee 
will become Heed ot Department ter en 
misei period otltosssm. 

The Department of Philosophy offers 
courses In the main areas ol Phnoeophy In 
toe Faculty ot An* for toe BA, B.Soc Sc 
and MUtt degrees Courses are offered to 
troth Internal and external students, el onto 
undergraduate and postgraduate level end 
*ta»rvteion Is also provided for the M A 
Honours snd Ph D dag ran 
informs! anquhtos rnsy be directed to (ha 
Chatrniin of the Acaaamta Board, Prafevor 
a C. Jones (Wsphone (80 81 87 73-27001. 

Condltkmeol appointment and Ml 
particulars momma lira Department six) 
toe University con be obtained from toe Stall 
Officer, University ol New England, 
Armldato, New South Wales. Australia 2831. 
(teisphone ISO 81 87 73-2100} with whom 
BHriicaifons, which should indude ihe name 
snd addressee ol three raferesa. ctoieon 
20th January IBflfl 

The University of Melbourne 

CHAIR OF 
STATISTICS 

The University of Metwume fovttes 
appheatiana tor the Chair ot Statistics which 
wM become vacant on 1st June 1988 on the 
resignation d Piofesaor C. C. Heyde The 
eppotrieo will be t dlitinguhhod scholar In 
■ny bibs ot stall slice ot probability and wtl 
be expected to promote teaching and 
leaasitto and tofoetaroanMjasncy acWttos 
wtto etoer IMventty department* end 
mrtstdB orgxnlsirtlora. 

Slat January 1088. 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS 


Apphcetions are tovftad for toe above 

C on In too Department of MelhsmaBca 
ssntadsles with suitable qusilficattohs. 
The appotates wB be expeclld to b* sotive 
In research Duiib* wil fnctude ihe leeching 
of undetgiadusie tovei couraes to boto 
science and engineering end toe supervfdan 
ot posigreduila Hudems. 

Thllto ecomtotang appotatoishl. 
commencing t« March 1888or si soon a* 
potetoie Ihetoaftsr. 

17U» January I0W. 

LECTURER 
SENIOR LECTURER IN 
THE LAW SCHOOL 

(Continuing) 

AppneaUoni are Invited tram nMUy 
quallMd end experienced persons tor toe 
position of Leohirar or Swvcr Leotraw to the 
Fscutry of Law. Apptetrte Should Indicate 
the level at which tney seek appototmeni 
10th Jinuray 1885. 

LECTURER IN THE 
LAW SCHOOL 

(Limited Tenure) 
rippttotllone are tovtwd from euifatay 
qusUled and expert encsd pereons tor toe 
poeition of Lectumr In the Law School The 
appotntmenl w# be tor s term ot three yens. 
Tom Jramary 1888. 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

Alkkjr.um arc m-ited tv pn..ri v >.| ,r. 11 , 

Dcpartmcnt of Civil Engineering 

PROFESSOR AND HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

Ths Dcpinnirnr Ol Civil Fl«.>-r,„r. | „ for piol«Hrr.,. J l f„,,r, e r. 1 .n iht l„> I, 

ol Irruciwkl H r dra v l,ci. to.t'.c Hr till. Er.j..r.-rrv llyrfr.,p. : .* C r v'l Enir-^enn* i»l 

Trampon Ihsta tub „« or,u.,-.M „ .’iIm ■ * 

TheDcpwnncnih«an a-edtrwi v»ff of Ibnesn sr4U .n its p..,uii cl .r„. v T.,r., 

* ll »"> , M|>rapw I' d»l*mne lerhn.rjlCrtl.ftn a .,1 tu-r, «,/.« Tr.v 

Ucpi rimm , , er , tn .i K u. n; * Q ,u , n d Jt i, r lo . t ,„, Mn , 

* r ’ J I" *“*"■“ * ,t-e in1 WW tforefopiwer J. C'.-arecr.i 

nitrani li dcurabla m the vucruiriui ar^iicani * 

The pouilut will (III Vinnl on Jl DocorntMr l«i 

Department of Language and Social Science 
LECTURER 1/2 

TheCrtfurmwr.rfcrt ESPcourwi form iht protatii'.mldtpi^rutntxtrftheUmrenny 
ccounimc,mdButlrcu Stud,eu. Afriwultuis, AicKnetn.io and Brndm*. Chen.cal Tieh 
T- 't |,,,r, td and Communicacran Erginctrln* anti M«h.r..cjl Er.ruietrw,. 

s,u *“ A numbir 01 —.. I-"' 

A vcry inulcempoeew ot the Dfpuimtr.ik viork urorctmtC wnh ihe i«.iJ t ff«icof 
tucnnoloi; on a de.cioping i«iii r . 

The ptirpoiM ot Linfujge laactilnj In ifuv UlurersUy ve la atnuc non rains ibuken to 
t«cme elficlent tiuJenu of rechoafogr m tn|lnh. ar.d In the lator inn. 10 rrriprovt Uh- 
commurt<uion skill* ih«> will icqune u newly qjihfrtd pralesnonak Counei art there- 
Tort vtr/ EjP-ch icniarcKj 

Cx wHam Sfn-MbMMis a potijraduii* qualif,can«i to lm*ui|e/<onv»uiriic«*n itudie*. 
xndexpineiic* and proven ability to ESP reaching ai a tertiary bwUiwioa in a de.dcpmg 

A prenouu research inter on in a luld reined to ESP ieachni| li altoconudered neceuary 
Candidaieiiwho ran enter <l,a liltaning w.llba preferred (I) Ree.Mv.Hed coauhor iuiu* i2j 
imarcK and faster In toe we of audio-,Huai equlpmom itspccitilk vidtc.) ill Incerett to 
Jhe^lcauonofrh'cmcornpuiea 10 ESP teaching |4) Experience in muenalt prepirai.on 

Department of Surveying and Land Studies 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR (Re-adverciiemcnt) 

The Depanr.ient olio., underjraduaie uudiei lo Detain level m Sirvey Dialnni and 
-urveylng and 10 dagree revel m Csrioguph/. Land MaiagemtM md Sijnermf Poucrr- 
dusi* couriei in land jtudlt, are aha ntfared ' “ 

Applicant! will be required to hold a pougiaduiit qualification in bur .enni with t.o«- 
f ranee In mduilrlal and rerxiary inirnuiionL r 

Applicants msy havo tpecullKd in any brjnch ot Surveying but a licence mould be an 
advantage 

Th# appointed will be raipontAlr ro the Head of lira Dcforuneni for acadomie leader ship 
and con ducting courier in the general lurvaying aroi, 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER (Re-ndvertlioment) 

Appllamv ihould powca a degree to Land Surveying or- have approprlais profeaiionil 
quaflficaborvi logcihar with live or mare Mar* of protaulonal experience Poueulon of a 
Ikcnu lo praciKO u a Survenr to Papua Nevr Guinea ■! highly doiiiiblo. m larta abiliiyio 
teach in tho urfrfeci area of Caduiral Surveying wkh ipecial roleionce to Papua Hen 
Guinea. Duirca are 10 commence to January 1986. 

Mathematics Education Centre 
DIRECTOR/ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

The elrm of dra Cemre are co develop and Improve the mithemxilu curricula aid learning 
In ihe high ichooli |which prepare undents lor che universities In the cwo years prfor to 
•heir omry). and lo codaborite with the cwo Universities in Papin pjaw Guinea and with 
Lae Technical College to the advancement ol mathematical educaitaii 
Applfcanu for clt* Director chip ihou« hare either a first dagree to mathwnitlci or first 
degree In which malhonuiki fonned an Iniairel curt and wn rxkan in ,ha rin.i «n 


and. debrably. have contrlbuied lo ihe dovelopment of Hacking and learning materials aa 
chore levels and ihelr evaluation 

Appiieai.il for tho AsiliiaiK Dvecionhip should aim have a free degree, including mathe¬ 
matics In ihe final year*, have carried ouc research in mathematics education ai upper 
secondary or ternary lerel*. and have experience of education art chore levels Including Ihe 
production and evaknllon of coaching and laming male rials 

The appointment of Director will be nude at either Senior or Anoclno Professor level 
The appointment of Auliunr Director w.N ba rrada at Lecturer | or 2 level 
The Untvorslty hopes lint the su'.ccnful canddato* will be able to Uka up appointment by 
March 1st. 1986 

Selarv (K.I « Slg 0 7040» Prolutor ir.l Hvul K24.J55 pluihrud ol dipuvnent aHowarvce 
X 1.1 bb per annum. Astoclato Professor K73.25S per annum. Senior Lecturer K 21.25% per 
annum. Lecturer 2 X 19.10b per imim. Lecturer 1 KI7.SSS par annum (Level of appoint, 
meni Will depend upon qualAniioni and exportenca). 

Application! will not bo excluded from married couplet where bath bkmsm are qualified 
lo work it the Unhurt Icy. 

htllttl contact pariod h for anproxbmtaly three years. Other benefits tactode a gratuity of 
14% u«d it 1%. support for approved research, appointment and repatriation (am for 
tho stall number and family after 18 monthi of set via. Mttlfog-ln and sMdlqg-ow 
■Bowince, six weeks paid leave per y«r. dducatron fores and assbearve towirtis Khotrf 
fees, free homing, salary protection plan and medinl benefits scheme, are available 
Detailed applications (two copies) with curriculum vitae together with lira 
names snd addresses of three referral end Indicating earliest avallahlltly to 
Uka up appointment, should ba received fay the Rralitrar, Papua New On/naa 
University of Technology, Private Mall Bag, Loo, Papua Naw Guinea, by IJ 
December IfU. Applicants resident In the United Kingdom ihould aho tend 
ona copy to Association of CommoniMalth Universities (Appts), 36 Gordon 
Square, London WCfH CPF, from whom further general kiforwrotjon may ba 


UNIVERSITY OF SALFORD 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS AND COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Lecturer in Computer Science 

As a result of expansion of computer science teaching and 
research a new Lecturer post in Computer Solenoe >e avail¬ 
able. Applications are invited for this post tenable from 1 
January 1986 or such date as may be arranged Salary on 
scale £7,520 - £14,925 par annum (under review) USS 
benefits. 

Further particulars and application forma may be obtained 
from the Registrar, University of Salford, Salford MB 4WT 
telephone 061 736 5843 ext 215, to whom completed 
applications should ba returned by 13 December 1385 
quoting reference no. MA/180/THES. r/rfws) 


Univernily nf 
Hong Kcui)' 

KEADKH/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN BUILDING 
SISRVICES 

r M.--jdv.-rMs.-iii. |iH 

Ajti.JI. hi Ions urr- liisll«-(] f<xr 
n ]<i-iirlirr9hlp.'Sf-iil>,i l.i-vtur- 
fi slili, in IIuII'IIimi s.rivlrv^ in 
•In- 1-rnuHjrol Eli'jlii'-vrlit'i. 

Aiipll. nuts sin|.1 |irmvi-«v .1 

B. S. . lEnii.i ili ; .|ti-n ,iml prn- 
fnrnl,l)- uIho n nIcilin-r dr-iir.-u: 
nnrl slir.nl d br- . r.ri.cirati* in urn- 
Iwrs ni Hu- l.rr.t... I.E.fc'.. 
1 ■ Mt-i I, If., or an e,[nlvu|pi,c 
(n&fdnffon. nfuw nr Icnsi 2 
ycura' intluMrlul tixdcrlunrn In 
l.uljcllnu vr-rU'.HV <:rnilnnivrfnii. 
I'rwfwrwnr.f- will l.v nivi-n in 
ihuan ssltli aiit.slanll.il 
InuLlilito. resfitr.-h and .ulml- 
nlvii'niiir u it nr. riant 1 - In n 
lerllui-y uiliiciiii.>nal Invfliu- 
tIon: rniiiiimi-itv with the rrin- 
Cdlloiiut n-qulremnnit of thR 

C. I.II.P. mid ri.rpurnin inr-m- 
liL-ralii|. of ih>, C.l.H.S would 
I ip an rtilvaniutiL-. 

Allrinnl an lories (■U|mr- 
anniKibli: are on lltn s>:uLr-h.' 
Kenilrr: MKS26I.060 

Srifi.BfiO (O mints 1 (£23.520 - 
31,250 approx.■; Senior Luc- 
turvr: HK8250.2A0 - 336. ISO 
<y pointst 1 £22.550 - 30.UCD 
ui»i>rnx. i (Stvrllnu >.-.|irlvalent 
aa at NovemUi-r 7. IQS5). 
SturtIny snlni v wilt depend an 
qualIfIcutlulls and oxpnrlonre. 

r\i ctirrrnt ruteu. awlitrlcn 
tux will nut wacersd 17% ol 
tirovs lit. oi nr:, iicjuuinn or a 
rent ni of 7l'j% nf t alary, 
(.lilldruit'a r-.liirntl.ni ullo- 
wniic-H, leuvn, anil inudli ul 
huilC'llts ora liruvlda-il. 

Furihor pnrll, nlarh nitcl «p- 
lillcutlnn forms may bo 
ntitaliivrd frniii Ilia surrntnrv 
Gr-nnrul. Aahiti luMuri nf Cnm- 
rni.nwniiltli 11111 virrr.lt I na 

(Aiiirlii. 36 Cnrdun tititiurr-, 
l^iiulnn WCIII opr. or frum 
tint Appoint in,, nr tv Unit, 
aoci-etary'rv r>C lire, Uni varsity 
or liona Kona, Ilunu Kcmu. 
Close* fi January 1986. 
(913211] HI 


The University of 
Western Australia 
Perth 

n«pnrtmerit or niOL-homlslry 

LECTURER 
(FIXED TERM) 

Application* uro Invited for 
flic above port I ■ inn far n period 
of three yours commencing aa 
«arlv o* ue.Bsibia In 19B6 ror 
an M-Bc. Proarain In Coil and 
Molecular Blolooy. The prog¬ 
ram will ba of 2 years dural Ion 
and constant of couraa work in 
call biology and molecular 
biology (23%) and suparvlaad 
raicarch 173%) on a mil table 

E rojoct preferably Involving 
oth disclpllnws. 

Ihe course wort tompo¬ 
ne 11 x of tho program will bo 
ofrorod oa o multi-disciplinary 
exercise by tho Department* 
of Anatomy and Human Otolo¬ 
gy. Biochemistry, Microbiolo¬ 
gy and Phyaloloay. The 
appointee will be renulrod to 
act as a Course Co-ordinator 
and to Instruct in theory and 
practice of racomfnant DNA 
technology and will be ex¬ 
pected to carry out research In 
collaboration with existing re¬ 
search groups. Applicants 
should posses* a rii.D. or 
equivalent. Experience In ths 
use of recombinant DNA tech¬ 
nology la essential. Closing 

R ate for applications 30th 
dvember. 1983. Further In¬ 
formation la available from 
Professor I.T. Oliver, Depart¬ 
ment or Biochemistry Uni¬ 
versity of Western Australia. 
Nedlands. Western Australia 
6009. Tel: 00 3B0 3333. Sal¬ 
ary Range: S A2A, 236 to 
8 A3 4 , 467 par annum. Be¬ 
nefits Include superannua¬ 
tion. fares to Perth for 
appointee and dependents, 
and Boraa assistance towards 
removal expanses. 

Applications In duplicate 
stating Tull personal particu¬ 
lars. qualifications and ex- 


LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN 

Salary up to £15,520 

The Department of Modem Languages seek candidates with research Interests and qualifications 
In economics or economic history, together with the ability to conduct lectures and seminars In 

German. 

Candidates with Interests in political, economic and/or social Institutions of West and East 
Germany and In socioeconomic change and economic policy, will also be welcome. 

The appointments will be for a period of three years Initially and offer the possibility of renewal or 

subsequent transfer to a continuing appointment. . 

Initial salary will be within and may be up to the maximum of ihe range £ 7,820 to £15,520 per 

annum. 

Application toms end further ^ 
particulars ere available Iron,: ^ 

0 The Personnel Officer (Academic JW A Member 1385. 

Stall), Aston University, Aeton Triangle, applications Is m December, 19B& 

- - __ASTON UNIVERSITY —;——--- 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE 

University 
Assistant 
Lecturer 
In Philosophy 

Assistant Lecturer in Phil¬ 
osophy from 1 October 
1988 for' three years 
renewable for another lwo 
years. SUpend £6,299 to 
£10,264. 

Further Information from 
the Secretary of the 
Appointments Commit¬ 
tee, Faculty of Philos¬ 
ophy, Sldgwick Avenue, 
Cambridge CBS BDA* 
Applications (six coplea) 
with CV end names of up 
to three referees by Mon¬ 
day 6 January 1966. 

) . . :PDW| 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2I.IL|T 


Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

PROFESSOR OF 
SURVEYING & LAND 
INFORMATION 

Applicants musi have high academic and professional qulaiiica- 
lionv, teaching experience. an outstanding research record and 
high level policy and planning experience. Experience in remote 
sensing and terrain analysis is desirable. 

The successful applicant will be ex|wctcd to provide leadership in 
the Department uf Surveying and in the Queensland Centre for 
Surveying and Mapping Studies (a Key Centre in Land informa¬ 
tion Studies conducted in association with the Queensland 
Institute of Technology arid the Srate Government Department 
of Mapping nnd Surveying). The appointee must initiate and lead 
multi-disciplinary research teams drawn from academic depart¬ 
ments. the government and industry to undertake the pilot and 
prototype development of land and geographical information 
systems. 

Salary per annum: S A54.9-1H. 

Closing date: 31 si January 19H6. Ref- 457S5. 

Additional Information and application forms are available from 
the Secretary-General, Association of Commonwealth Univer¬ 
sities, J6 Gordon Square, London WCIH OPF. 

The University uf Queensland Is nit Equal Opportunities 
Emplowr. P> 1559) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER 
CHAIR IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
MANAGEMENT LEARNING 

The Deportment of Management Loamlnp carries out research into all 
espools of monagemenl education era development, end from a 
number of discipline perspectives. II also provides post-graduate and 
post-oxporlonce programmes for management education and de¬ 
velopment practitioners. 

Applicants are invited for a Professorship In the Department (rom those 
with research and teaching experience, or who are leading practition¬ 
ers In this Held. Salary wifi be within the Professorial range (present 
Professorial average £21.235 - under review). 

Nine copies of applications, Including the names of three peraone 
to whom reference may be meda, should be sent to arrive NOT 
LATER THAN 14 January 1086 {quoting reference LI63(C) to the 
Establishment Office, university House, Bailrlgq. Lancaster 
LAI 4YW. From whom further particulars and an application form 
may be obtained. Candidates from overseas may submit a single 
full latter ol application by air mall. 

(74955) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER 

CHAIR IN COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Applications arc invited for a second Chair in the Department of 
Computing. Candidates should have a strong research record in 
either Intelligent Knowledge Based Systems or Software 
Engineering. 

Salary will be within the Professorial range (present Professorial 
average £21,235 - under review). 

For fort her particulars and application form [dean write to the Estab¬ 
lishment Office (quoting reference L24WD), University House, 
Bailrlgg, Lancaster LAI 4Y W where applications (nine copies) naming 
three referees should be sent to arrive not later than Sth Jammy 1986. 

(70737) 


Cranfleld Institute 
ol Technology 
SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE 

LECTURER/SENfQR 
LECTURER/READER IN 
MOLECULAR 
ELECTRONICS 

Applications lie Invited lor in ttarinle 
position In the unity loaned Contra for 
NolKum Ehwlnanlca (Director. Pialoisor 
II. Block) In Ihi School ol Industrial 
Btlinca. 

AUliHBh ippllcutt nHd Ml lilUnlly kovs 
kstn Imnhnrt Is rasiarch to Uls now Held, 
reiiirch uvtrlMH In tome reined bunch 
ol illhu wild stale pkyalto sr cheosistxy It 
i nqrirannL 

Hacking ind supentilm nt pottgradnu 
inil Is lodtimta at His Contra ind will Ik 
pul el Bin dullni ot tin itsH munktr 
ippo kited. 

Salary iciln within the range Utisur 
E7.ttO-t1B.DSB p.e., Bealot Lecluwf 
Hester CM.10Q-C1M1B P *. doting tils 
IM ippllcetions Li Mb Hot Jonusiy 1MB. 
AppPerils Ims end loiOwr details tra 
srallikla from the Penunel Dspartsmi, 
CmIIihi hi Utile si TsekoMiy, Cm- 
IInW, Badfsrd MHO CAL Titaptana Bri¬ 
ll id (0234) 780111, IU. 3343, h»U»l 
wferorn Mils. 

(74MB) 


Cambridge 
Westminster College 

Applications nre invited for 

appointment to tint 

DUNN CHAIR 
OF NEW TESTAMENT 
LANGUAGE, 
LITERATURE 
AND THEOLOGY 

Fin'll tar details rrom the 
Principal. WMlmlnaWr Col- 
lane. CnmbrWpB CD3 °«^A- 
Applicailons by 50th Novem¬ 
ber. . ..HI 


University of 
Glasgow 

Christie’s 
Lectureship 
in fine art 

.. Applications are Invited for 
the above post. This Is ■ now 
pcjst In tbs Department or the 
History or Art, The Lec¬ 
tureship will t» specifically In 
tho area or uia ntnataanth and 
early twentieth century de¬ 
cora live arts with a etronn 
bias towards Scotland. The 
Initially 11 t0r thraa veara 

Salary will bo within the 
range CT.BSO~C14.BflS (under 
review) on U to Lacturors* 
scale, with placement accord¬ 
ing to age. qualifications and 
experience. 

Further pertleulara may be 
obtained from the Academia 
Personnel oiriae, Unlvsralt 
of Gloat — 


onnel orrico, University 
JImkiw, Glasgow, Olfi 
8QQ. Where applications (fl 
copies), giving the names and 
addraeaea of not more than 
three. relerees, should be 
lodged, on or barora 18th 
Deeamtaer. 1085. 

NoW P,W f,U °“ *#| 


University of 
Bradford 

LECTURESHIP 
IN MATHEMATICS 

Appltcahm are Invited (or 
the pel-mo mint post or Lactur- 
tr in Mathematics, to bo taken 
up bn soon as possible, Candi¬ 
da tea aliould bn actlvoly en¬ 
gaged In research In mathema¬ 
tical control theory or sonia- 
othor area of modern applied 
mathematics. 

Satan’ on acnle £7.530 • 
£14,935 p.a. (under review), 
flu pe ran nu able. 

Further pertleulara nnd ap- 

B llcntfon ronti rrom the Depu- 
f Secretary (Ref: L/M/4/TH), 
University or Bradford, West 
Yorkshire. 1IDT IDF. Closing 
data I IB December 1983. 
(01525) , ; Ill 


MiiNHuy UnivorwHy 
PiiliiuTstun North, 
NnwZciilunrl 

LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 

Ai'iOli MtiMi-i urn Intllril 

fr-llll -*ll 11II 1,1 V a|>l.llll|n<l P’T- 

11)114 will, InU-lr Ms 111 nilc «ir 
innr«i ill llir fullnvslmi on-ai: 
1,111 inJiu li,n il- ruilllllnu- busi¬ 
ness linnii' n. liiHtlmi ■ lew nnd 
prut >im. riiinii'-lal n« mtiiit- 
Ing. u-)vrr,imniiuil n< ■ uiinllnii, 
nud/or innnnurriel nrinunllnu- 

Apnllrnnis should hold un 
U'Jvnncml tlnnrcn. nnd prrfnr- 
ably liavn lied professional/ 
buiinrn Bipcrli-iicn. Lr, tur- 
Inu rXUL-rloillr >voul«l br an 
udvum-iao. 

Anpnfnlei-s will milage In 
teaching iinrl rcscurrli as part 
or the multi-dim* Ipllnary 
Faculty of Duslm-na Studies. 
Opportunities exist for rfa- 
anarcli and t-nntlniilun edute- 
lloii nsslenmenia with ilia 
Business Computer Systems 
Rctnnrch Unit. Management 
Education and Development 
Centre, and Market Research 
Centre. 

bnlury within ihr ranao ol 
NZS2B.OOO - NZS35.000. 

Conditions of appointment 
may he obtained from tho 
Secretary fjon«ml. Associa¬ 
tion of Common went ill Uni¬ 
versities (AppISI. 36 Oordnn 
Square, London WCIH OPF, 
or from the Rnnisiror of thn 
University, with whom ap¬ 
plications close on 16 Dec am¬ 
ber 1985.(91541) HI 


Uni versify of 
Auckland 
New Zealand 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN GEOLOGY 

(Deportment of Geology) 

Applications are invited for 
Lecturoshlps In the Depart¬ 
ment of Goology. Applicants 
should have a research degree 
nt least at Master’s level In 
earth science with experience 
In soma aspect of mining 
geology; engineering geology; 
applied or economic neology: 
mineral or con) deposits; ap¬ 
plied geophysics, resource ex¬ 
ploration and assessment. In 
1956. the University of Auck¬ 
land ia lntrduclng a degree in 
mining end these positions are 
two new poets within the 
Department of Geology which 
ore associated with this de¬ 
velopment The successful ap¬ 
plicants will bo required to 
teach and develop courses 
within the Schedules for the 
degrees In Mining Mineral 
Pi-oreaaino Engineering 

(Faculty Of Engineering) ana 
Applied Geology (Faculty of 
Science), and will also be 
expected to develop e personal 
research programme and su¬ 
pervise graduate Student re¬ 
search In some aspect of min¬ 
ing, applied or economic geol¬ 
ogy, It Is hopad that the 
aucceaaful applicants would 
taka up their positions In June 
1986 or no Inter than the end 
of 1986. Commencing Salary 
will bo established within the 
ranee NZS2S.000 - 835.000 
per annum. 

Conditions of Appointment 
and Method of Application are 
available from the Assistant 
Registrar (Academic Appoint¬ 
ments) University or Auck¬ 
land. Prlvnta nag. Auckland, 
New Zealand, or the Secretary 
General, Association of Com¬ 
monwealth Universities 

(Apptn), B0 Gordon Square 
London WCIH OPF. Applica¬ 
tions in accordance with tho 
matnod of application should 
be forwarded moon ea passi¬ 
ble but not later than 13th 
January 1986. (91544) HI 


The Chinese University 
of Hong Kong 

Invites applications for the 
poet of 

LECTURERS/ 
SENIOR LECTURERS 

in the Department of Market¬ 
ing and International Business 
tenable from August 1986. 
The appointees will be re¬ 
quired to teach the following 
subjects: Marketing Re¬ 

search, Quantitative Market¬ 
ing, Consumer Behaviour end 
Snloe Management, Industrial 
Marketing end Retailing. 

Applicants should show 
doer indication of strong in¬ 
terest in research and 
teaching; preference will be 
given to candidates with 
earned doctorate m Business 
Administration. 

Annuel salary) Senior Lee- 
turety: HKS 2 B 0 . 2&0 

a^wsaiianri&Ma 

B(™ 1 5*. 0 A"oT'3Sn™ 

Incremonts. (Exchange rate 

fl^HKfll.O) Starting salary 
V * U L depend on 
quell float Ions end experience. 

Conditions or Service: Be¬ 
nefits Include long leave with 
pay, vacation leave, sick 
leave, superannuation (Unl- 
appointee 3%>, 
medical benefits, education 
allowance, for afilldron and 
housing allowance Tor those 
“tinuul salary Is 
HK9171,840 or above, end 
for RppointQos on ovesibiia 
tornis, passage benefits for 
themselves and their depen¬ 
dents aa well. 

Application Procedure: Ap- 
. plications should be made out 
in duplicate, giving full par¬ 
ticular*. experience and the 
natnes and addresses of 8 
peraone to whom reference 
may ba mode, and sent 

SSteBSl; 

r°S22. n * . T. he Chinese Unl- 
varelty or Hong Kong, Shatln, 

Ki** ssunriiur 

. artjBsaRjarw-ia 

(W BBnt . . on : 1 “ v ffi 


Thu (Jniverflifyof 
Zambia 

Al.pll' ull'Nll nr«- Invited for 
two I'UHIS 

ONE LECTURER 
OK SENIOR 
LECTURER 
IN ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY 
AND 

ONELECTURER 
OR SENIOR 
LECTURER 
IN INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

Candidates should have a 
Pli.l). degree end relevant 
ex per I once both in teoemng 
and In research. Postholders 
will tench si both undergradu¬ 
ate and graduate levels ana 
will establish research prog¬ 
rammes In fields of interest. 

The posts will be tenable as 
■onn as possible and the con- 
trncls will bo for two years 
Initially. Salary will be in 
accordance with qualifications 
and experlonce In the range of 
KB. 400 K13.420 

<£ I — K9.00). Other benefits 
Include fumlly passages, 
annual leave and various allo¬ 
wances. The British Govern¬ 
ment may provide salary sup¬ 
plementation In tha range of 
£10.860 - £15.316 for e mar¬ 
ried uupointec end £7.132 - 
£10.932 for a single 
appnintae. 

Applications In duplicate 
accompanied by photocopies 
Of certificates and three names 
and addresses of referees 
should roach the University of 
Zambia. P-O. Box 31338, 
Lusaka. Zambia before 31 
Decombor 19B5. Candidates 
resident In UK should copy 
rhnlr applications to the Brit¬ 
ish Council. 90/91 Tottenham 
Court Road, London W1P 
OGT. (915451 HI 


University of 
Hong Kong 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURERS IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited for 
e Senior Lacturaehlp/ 
Lectureship In the field Of 
Computer Engineering and for 
a Lectureship In the field of 
Industrial Management end 
Economics. Applicants should 
possese a higher degree In the 
relevant discipline. Prefer¬ 
ence will be given to those 
who have substantial experi¬ 
ence In teaching, research or 
profeeelonel work. 

Annuel eateries (super- 
annuablai ere on the eaelee: 
Senior Lecturer-. HK2250.36Q 
• 336.180 <B points) (£23.340 
- 30.020 approx.): Lecturer; 
HK8160.980 - 269.100 (11 
paints) (£14.370 - 24.030 
Bpprox.) (Sterling equivalent 
as st November Bth 1983). 
Starting salary will depend on 
quelflcstlnns and nxperlence. 

At current rotee. salerlos 
lax will not exceed 17% of 
grass Income. Housing be¬ 
nefits st a rental of 7VX% of 
salary, children’s education 
allowances, leave, and medic¬ 
al benefits ore provided. 

Further particulars and ap¬ 
plication forme may be 
obtained from tha Secrotary 
General, Association of Com¬ 
ma n wonl th Universities 

(Apple), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH OPF. or from 
the Appointments Unit, 
Secretary's Office, University 
of Hong Kong. Honfl Kong. 
Closes 20tli January 1986. 
(91539) HI 


University of 
Durham 

Department of Geological 
Scfancee 

LECTURESHIP 
IN GEOPHYSICS 

Applicants ere Invited for a 
Lectureship In Oeophyalca 
tenable In solid-earth oeophy- 
eica, but with some preference 
for candidates In marine 
geophysics, seismology, 
theoretical or applied oeophy¬ 
alca. 

Applicants must have pre¬ 
vious research experience In 

K ophystca. It Is hoped to fill 
e post from not later then 
let October 1986. 

Solatia* on the scale £7.820 
- £13,330 per annum (Interim 
ecala) with superannuation. 

Applications (3 copies) 
naming three raforese should 
bo sent by 2 January 1986, to 
the Registrar, Science Labor- 
Btortes, south Road, Durham 
DHl 3LE, from whom furthor 
particulars may ba obtained. 


Imperial College 

POST-DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTSHIP 
(Solid State Physics) 

Applications are Invite 
from persons with, or expect- 

SSJiP-tESf”..* ph D ' ,n Mid 

.i2*“J r, 12 opy . ror “ P° Bt study. 
I"? ■"*52P U « iwopertSs of 
« *4?- their surfaces, 

11 ng computational 
methods. 

Appointment will be for 

sr -rsaa-rar iktx 

Information from, 

Ura ,C Y “ nd hrt- 

■ ^ from st least two 


University of 
Aberdeen 

llrpiirlmrnl of Agriculture 

POSTDOCTORAL 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN BACTERIOLOGY 
PROKARYOTE 
EUKARYOTE 
SOMATIC 
INTEGRATION 

Applications are invltod (nr 
a Postdoctoral nr search Ful- 

lo wait Ip In a new field or 
Biotechnology concerned with 
novel associations or plants 
and fungi with bacteria. The 
post Is partly Intended ne a 
further support for nil existing 
research project. 

Candidates should hold, or 
expoct to be shortly nwurdeil a 
ph.D. Ill nucterlolnuy and 
have additional experience In 
Mycology and/or Plant Sci¬ 
ence. 

The fellowship will bo ten¬ 
able for a period of five years. 

Salary on the Range IA 
Scale. £7.520 to £12,130 per 
annum or Range II Scale. 
£11,203 to £14,923 per 
annum for Research and Ana¬ 
logous Starr, with appropriate 
placiiig according to qualifica¬ 
tions and experlonce iscales 
under review). 

Further particulars and ap¬ 
plication Torma from The 
Secretary, The University, 
Regent Walk, Aberdeen AD9 
IPX. with whom applications 
(2 copies) should be lodged by 
13 December 1983. (Ref No. 
TY/0031. (913181 HI 


The Open University 

TEMPORARY POST 
OF SENIOR 
COUNSELLOR 
LONDON REGION 

A vacancy haa arisen for a 
temporary post of Son lor 
Counsellor In the London Re¬ 
gion for a period of 13 months 
from let January 1986. The 
post will be based at the 
London Regional headquar¬ 
ters which are located at 
Parsifal College, 327 Finchley 
Hoed. London NWS 7BG. 

Senior Counsellors era nor¬ 
mally graduates with recent or 
current exporlencn within the 
broad field Of adult, further 
or higher education. The post 
requires a person who la 
Interested In the development 
and analysis of support ser¬ 
vices for the adult learner, 
particularly In tha multi- 
media teadiing system of the 
Open University. A concern 
effective (or the atudenta, ere 
clearly of prime Importance. 

Tha appointment will bo 
mode on the (Interim) Lectur¬ 
er scale £7,820 - £13,320 plus 
London Allowonce. Appflrn- 
Uon forma and further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained from: 
The Director Regional 
Academic Services (1076/11, 
The Open University. Walton 
Hall, Milton KnynnM MK7 
6AA, or Tel: Mllion Kryiiex 
(0908) 6539(10: there Is a 
24-hour answering service on 
633868. 

Closing dnto for applica¬ 
tions: 9th December. 

(91552) 111 


University of 
Durham 

8chool of Engineering and 
Applied Science 

’NEW BLOOD’ 
LECTURESHIP 
IN POWER SYSTEMS 
CONTROL 

Applications are Invited far 
the above post from candi¬ 
dates with e good honours 
degree In electrical. electronic 
or control engineering end 
prersrably a postgraduate 
qualification In either power 
eystema or control engineer¬ 
ing. Computer programming 
experience preferably In For¬ 
tran would be an advantage, 
Industrial experience Is desir¬ 
able. 

The succeesful applicant 
will Join a thriving research 
team In tha Held of computer 
control or power systems 
which has access to substan¬ 
tial real time computing facili¬ 
ties end Is engaged In active 
collaboration with several ma¬ 
jor UK organisations. 

The post is tenable rrom aa 
soon aa possible on the lectur¬ 
er’a salary scale £7,820 to 
£15,820 (Interim scale) at a 
point dependent on age and 
experience. 

Applications (3 copies) 
naming 3 referee* should be 
sent by 2 January 1986 to Uie 
Registrar, Solence Laborator¬ 
ies, South Road, Durham DHl 
3LE, from whom further par¬ 
ticulars may ba obtained. 

Informal enquiries may be 
made by contacting Prorassor 
M.J.H. Sterling. fB1343l HI 




dry, The 


The University of 
Manchester 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
HISTORY OF ART 

Applications are Invited for 
the above post from candt- 
rirtaa specialising in Western 
art of th e late nineteenth and 
Uie twentieth centuries. It is 
expected that Uie appointment 
tenable for eleven 
months from August 1686. 
Salary £7,520 - £8,920 p.e. 

rortna' (ratiin- 
, ?u“ y December Bth) and 

»jrw-w smS 


University of 
Essex 

lectureship 
IN ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

the* pSst*‘oSr "LaVraror 1 (•2 1 o ,w 

scale £7.320 - £14 stV" 1 "'* 
review i ta r nppoi ntinwilTram 
January 1986 or a> m 

possible thereafter.* ° 0n M 

Tim Department's research 
interests are systoma-orlamort 
within it number of area* t.# 

“ ““roidL engineering. s„b 

atnntlnl support (■ attract** 
rrom Industry and the DepVrt 3 
inent hux inadu succeaarui «uh 
ml an Ip ns undor tho UGCN.w 
Blood nnd Information Te?^ 
nology lnltlntlves and the Dm 
E ngineering and Tochnoloav 
programme (’the shift to ,^ 
enca end tuclinology'), 1 

Prereronca will be given 
candidates with uxnerUM n 
one of tho following wm" 
optical communications, digit, 
el networks, or artlflcal in. 
telllgence. Candidates should 
an honours deg r a» 
and havo relevant e*p«rtM°! 
In unlvorBlty or Industry. 

Appllratlons (ten coplta) 
Including s curriculum vitae 
end the names and addra,--. 
Of two referees, should raath 
the Regletrar (L/3B6/THE5) 
University or Exaex, Wivenhaa 
Perk, Colchester C04 jbq 
from whom further particu¬ 
lars may be obtained, by 22 
December 1983. <91533) HI 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LEEDS 

THE OFFICE OF THE 
REGISTRAR 

THREE POSTS OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 

Applications ere Invited (or 
the above poets from gradu¬ 
ates Interested In persuing a 
career In university 

administration. 

One vacancy is In ths sec- 
tlon of the Registrar's Office 
concerned with the buslnasa 
of Court end Counael ths itc- 
ond Is In the Postgraduate 
Office, whilst tha third will b« 
ennermod with alatliUcal 
work required for ecadiitilc 
planning. 

Salary on the IA grade for 
administrative staff (£6,865- 
£12,633) (under review), 
according to ape, qualifica¬ 
tions and experience. 

Further particulars msy ba 
obtained from the Registrar. 
The University. Leeds LSI 
9JT, quoting reference num¬ 
ber 119/43. Closing dele for 
receipt of nppllcatlona Is 17th 
Derembar 1983. 

(1615) HI 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


DRISCOLL MOU91 HOTlLvaM 
single rooms, *60 JJJ WH 

B artini board. APPvUJ 
lew Kent R°« ld ', n i‘° n 9n5 
SEl 4YT. Tel: (01) 7gg 
4175.(52156) Hao 
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Fellowships continued 
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Fellowships 


The Open University 

Institute or Educational 
Tahnology 

It programme 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

Applications ere ‘n* t,d p£t 

a two year full-«8>* PrJ. 
associated with s BrUI«» L |b 
rary funded project enutm 
•Design Aids for Tsbta ton 
structlon and Editing ■ 

The successful 

ssrlai-fJSwSss! 
csss W 

read from screen*. Th" 

Ject will Tadi- 

Jnstituts’a information ^ 
nology Programme lea^J^h 

Tim O'Shea. The.re*" 
Interests or membem |fUl#1 
programme Include. ^l" ut8r 
Intelligence (All. c°{ 0 5 r09 . 

asilsted learning, first 

ramming l*nguages. ^giu- 
tlve audio and ^f5'in«troc- rJ) 

gent computer aided 'n b0| , f 

tlon. atudant modelling 
text processing. 

Applicants should 
good first dagrsa.andis ^‘ x . 

or equivalent raeearen ex^ |h< 

once In «> no I ®f_ r , JL t L r ijoii 
following: ln r ? r F“iCJiHdBe- 

elan. Intelligent knoWj 

baaed ayateme. knowMOfl*, 

JlSKSSS'. .wffflBi .?• 

knowledge of ArUfl la0 . 

telllgence progrsmmJrig nont# 

»d’be a . n n-dv. n nU' 


Tha appointment will 

,o veers «nd If Re - 


two years n«- 

tmmeoJately- ._^!lf a oua (»; 
search and Ansioaou- ^ 
terlm) Scale lmu m 

£7,820 - CI9.MS MS* 1 P |u* 
initial saiarj' £ 10 . 2 BO» •• 
USB bane fits. 

Further P^rticulsrs 
applicants Torm _ere ^ 89 a/fll; 
from Mrs. P- Ccoss T#e fr 

kiumi. closing osre ^ 


Polytechnics 



Fellowship at IBM UK 
Scientific Centre 

Winchester 

English Grammar for Speech Synthesis 

The Speech Rcsetirch Group has a vacancy fora Linguist lo work 
with Computer Scientists, other Linguists and Phoneticians, on the develop¬ 
ment of a computational grammar of English. The work is )>urt of a larger 
project investigating the synthesis of high quality speech from text. 

Work is in progress on a grammar and an associated parser. The 
successful applicant should have some knowledge ofGPSG or related gram¬ 
matical formalisms. A good knowledge of English grammar is essential, and 
some knowledge of parsing techniques an advantage. Computational 
experience would be useful, but is not essential. 

The grammar will be used with a comprehensive on-line dictionary, 
to help predict features ofthe spoken language such as intonation and 
lexical stress. 

Applications with CV should be sent to:- 
Dr Geoffrey Kaye, Manager, Speech 
Research, IBM United Kingdom Limited, 

IBM Scientific Centre, Athelstan House, 

St Clement St., Winchester S023 9DR. 



• 17.IMHIjnlMin.nrr 111 1 IK h-ill.im 

6 TV" mmufcKiiirinj: plml, 

) I Irv.-lnprnriil lili.nl.irt near W,m-lu-»ler 
• Ait njual i.pjamunllt <ni|.lin,i 
9 £1.175 iiilliinn rtpnil, in WI 

• £111 mlllmn nitrttri) in UK in I 1 #! 


UNIVERSITY OF SALFORD 

CAMPUS POST DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

Applications are invited for a three year fixed term 
appointment as CAMPUS Post Doctoral Research Fellow, 
sponsored by BP and the Department of Trade and Industry, 
to conduct research on the provision of alternative tertiary 
education. The project will be located In the Department of 
Politics and Contemporary History under the overall direction 
of Professor M.J.F. Goldsmith to whom Informal enquiries 
may be made. The project will commence on 1 January 1986 
or as soon as possible thereafter. 

Salary range E7.520-E9.860 a year (under review): USS 
benefits. 

Application forms obtainable from the Registrar, 
University of Salford, Salford MS 4WT (tel 081-736 5843 
ext 215) to whom completed applications should ba 
returned by 13 December 1985 quoting reference 
PCH/2/THES. 

(748701 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
ST EDMUND HALL 

Junior Research Fellowships 

The College proposes to elect to two Junior Research Fellowships 
m Arts (other than Modern Languages) or Social Sciences. The 
Fellowships will be tenable from I October 1986 for three years. 
Ths persons appointed will receive a stipend of £5,900 p.a., the 
u *ual arrangements for USS, lunching and dining rights, 
membership of the Senior Common Room and either free rooms in 
college or a housing allowance. Candidates must have completed a 
tot degree course by 1985 and musi be under twenty-eight on 1 
October 1986. The Fellowships arc open to men and women. The 
•««*tul candidates will also he elected to Senior Scholarships of 
the College. 

Applications, which should Include a short statement of the 
Wodldates’ qualification.? and of the research which they propose to 
^dertake, should reach the Pro-Principal, St Edmund Halt, 
Word 0X1 4AR not later than 27 January 1986. Candidates 
«wdd name two referees whom they should themselves ask to send 
^fences to the Pro-Principal so that they arrive not later than 8 
February 1986. 

(707421 


The Open University 

Inarituio of Educational 
Technology 

IT Prog rum me 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN INTELLIGENT 
COMPUTER AIDED 
INSTRUCTION 

A mil Italian* am Invited rur 
u throe yaar post assort a led 
With an Alvay funded project 
entitled 'An inlalligant com¬ 
puter tutor for arithmetic'. 

Tho aucceaaful applicant 
will ba n iiiemlinrafa roscarch 
team under tho direction of 
Dr. Tim O'Shea (It Program¬ 
me) nnd Mrs Ann Floyd 
(School or Edurntlon). Tho 
rnaenrcli loam lx col Inborn tiny 
with Systran Ltd., of Bhofflold 
and Island Lnnlo Ltd. Close 
links will bn maintained with 
tha Human Cognition Ra- 
seari.-h Laboratory under tho 
direction of Or. Mure Elson- 
atadt. 

Tim project 1* well starred 
and vary well equipped with a 
variety of computers. Tho suc¬ 
cessful applicant will have the 
use of u Xerox 1)08 running 
Intnrlian nnd Loops. Appli¬ 
cant* aliould possess or short- 
ly expect a relevant Ph.D. ana 
be able lo construct produc¬ 
tion rule models of arithmetic 
skills and stratnglos. The 
appointment will bo for threo 
year* and In available im¬ 
mediately. 

6a1nry; Research and Ana- 
logons < Interim) Beale, Range 
lA: £7.820 - £12,633 (max¬ 
imum Initial salary £11,633) 
plus USS benefits. 

Further particulars and an 
application Torm era available 
from Mrs. P. Cross (4892/2), 
InBtituta of Educational Tech¬ 
nology, Open University, Wal¬ 
ton Hell, Milton Keynes MKT 
6AA or Tel: Milton Keynes 
(0908) 633227: thore Is e 24 
hour answering service oh 
68386B ■ Closing date ror ap¬ 
plications: 2nd December. 
(9152)1 H2 


Scholarships 


Award 


s 


. C-N^VAL history 

* 3a °- To Value 

S ' *«*1lcu|£.. b J< n 1986. 

'■ In*M».P SftWM- 
•SBrch ,tUt o Historical 

TWlftRWcilViJ?. Kou *° 


B&lliol and New 
Colleges 

JOINT TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP 
INLAW 

.i.Tr'.rSSaav.fKirav.s 

19B6 Ths FeHowehlP^MI be 

separate application l* ™ 

qtiired 


Oxford University 
Lincoln College 

THE KEITH MURRAY 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

The College proposes. If 
there nro candidates I male or 
female i of sufficient merit, to 
elect to e further Keith Mur¬ 
rey Senior Scholarship, open 
to graduate* from (tny uni- 
varsity outside tho United 
Kingdom end th e European 
Community. This ec kolsrshlP 
will be confined to graduate 
work In the Humanities end 
Social Sciences end will be 

tenable from I October.1986 
for 2 years, with tho possibil¬ 
ityof renewal for ■ thi rd year- 
The value or the Scholarship 
will be £ 6.000 a ymMrwn 
which University end Co age 
Tees end maintenance will ba 
payable. 


PLYMOUTH BUSINESS SCHOOL 

Appointment at 
Head of 

Department Level 

with possibility ofthe title of Professor 
Salary: £18,267-£20,130 p.a. 

This is an opportunity to take up a new post at 
Head of Department level within the Plymouth 
Business School. The successful applicant will have 
specific responsibility for a group of Business and 
Management Courses at undergraduate and post 
graduate level, as well as for other key tasks within 
the Business School. 

Further particulars and application form may be 
obtained from the Personnel Officer, at the address 
below or telephone (07S2) 264639. in anticipation of 
a closing date of Friday, 13 December 1985. 




Plymouth 

Polytechnic 


Drake Circus, Plymouth, Devon PL4 8AA 


Teesside Polytechnic 

Department of 
Computer Science 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
AND SENIOR LECTURER POSTS 

Salary: £7,926 - £12,706 (efficiency bar) - £13,786 (work bar) 
£14,763 per annum. 

Appointments may ha made at either Lecturer II or Senior Lec¬ 
turer level but the salary on appointment will be no greater than 
£13.786 per annum. 

Tha Polytechnic welcomes applications from graduates with 
research and/or Industrial experience in one or more of the 
following areas: 

SOFTWARE ENGINEERING 

MAN MACHINE INTERACTION 

COMPUTER GRAPHICS 

ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE 

REALTIME COMPUTER COMMUNICATIONS 

SYSTEMS DE8IGN 

INFORMATION PROCESSING 

VL8I 80FTWARE 

If you possess the neoeasary communication and presentation 
skills and wish to develop your career in a progressive environ¬ 
ment you ehould request applications forms and further details 
from the Personnel Section, Teesside Polytechnic, Borough 
Road, Middlesbrough, Cleveland, TS1 3BA. Tel: (0642) 218121. 
Ext 4114. 

Closing date for applications: 0 December 1085 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. i«M7i 


Furltrar DBrUculars may bB Fur thar particular■■Ml a P' 

Isnjmsi &■ 


SL’t”"S3 rrSi tka Tb wr_w r 

ririduitea. Lincoln . coil wbi 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT 
AND QUANTITY 
SURVEYING 

Lecturer Grade ll/6«nlor 
Lecturer In Construction 
Technology 

AppUcaliofl* «ua fnwSlad hem «ri- 
uatM In a building-rawed 
(flwipitne to factum on a range ol 
courseB. 

Applicants thoutd have site 
experience, and be able w 
develop the teaching o! con¬ 
struction technology from a pro¬ 
duction viewpoint The hiaglnafce 
un oMhe Department 1 * video and 
computer lad We* wll ba 
encouraged. 

ConaWeraMa Importance vr2 fa* 
placed on post-graduate research 
experience, and BuceessW 
appfcarrt wffl be oxpadad to 
d«slop applied research 
Interests. 

SALARY: E7.9M - *14,7*) pet 
annum Inclusive 

Father delate and applloalion 
lorme may be obtained horn: 

The Pafeonn*l Offlca 
The Polytechnic ot Wile* 
POWTYPRIDD 
Mid Glamorgan 
CM71DL 

TELEPHONE: (0443)40 StM 
art 3021 

CLOSING DAT!) 

• DECEMBER IMS 
(70729) 


The Polytechnic 
of Wales 


Thames Polytechnic . 
Incorporating 
Avery Hill College 

school or Chemist rv 

LECTURER II 
INORGANIC/ 
ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

Wall qualiried cardldBtoa 
should hnva a broad know¬ 
ledge of (norganIc/nnalytleal 
chemistry and the ability to 
teach lnoroanlc chain retry at 
an undergraduate (aval aa well 
aa tha techniques of analytical 
chemistry to both undoraradu- 
ate* and postgraduates. The 
demonstration of research and 
consultancy potential will be 
an advantage. 

School or Computing and 

Information Technology 

LECTURER II 
IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

Preference will be plvon to 
applicant* with recant Indust¬ 
rial expert enca In tho fields of 
DuBlnesB Computing of Man¬ 
agement ‘Information Sys¬ 
tems, but other spool allama 
will be consider ad. Active 
Involvement In research and 
consultancy will also ba an 
advantage. 

Salary scale: £8,964 - 

£13,743 incluolvo. 

Further particulars aqd ap- 

R llceilon form from the Staf- 
ng Ofricer, Thames 
Polytechnic, Wellington 

Street, London BB1B 6PF to 
be returned by 10 Decombar 
1985. 

Thatnes Polytechnic I* an 
equa^ opportunities emplqyei^ 


South Hunk 
l a olytnclmic 
Lunrinn Knud, 
LjndmiSE] 

*i, h'vil u( rjimnlliHi |vi* *Hi<||f-s 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II 
IN COMPUTING 


■'(■■(■: priiui-y 


■ in- »■ 


7 hr |tiiM)m)<li-r Mill l,c -> 1 - 
pr-t.t«-il li> CMIlt rllrnlc x, till- 
Irariiinu <>| (, i ii i in 1 1 In ii unit 

d>ita nr,,* i-s-iin.i mi tiuiiulr 
husln<>a-i-r< l,\«i-»l iiiiiI 

dliih'iuu *uui-si!^. I tin-,- mil 

nisi, In- siinii hivcbcin^rii In 
culirik- dev■■!<•!■iilrlit. 

I’rMlrrcnct. «III Ur vltiiun l«« 
apnllranlH with i-iin-rP-lirr uf 
huvlmni c iinipiiw-r *yntrius 
and iul<:r>i-rt«iiiinilliiM. Lx|u-rl- 
fiii K ill any of Du- follow Ini) 
will bn an ad\uni .1110 - birut- 
turrd SvMum-. Ousliiti, Nfi- 
works■ Olfh ■< Autninallon, 
Dutn Commiinl* atlulis. Quan- 
tltullvu To, linlqui-a. 

Salary ranu<- I.II £8,964 - 
£13,7 43 p.a. &L £12.771 • 
£15,801 p.a. boili Inrluslvo of 
Louilou Allowance. 

Further Jaiulh and applies- 
tlon forms nre Available from 
the i’ei sonnnl Doparrmnpl. 
Soutli Dank Polyierhnlr. 
Borouuli Ruml. Luiidun SEl 
OAA. Tel: 01-928 8989. Exl 
2395/2361 . ]'lnu*>i quote Dei 
Q.OS. Clnvlna dato: Aih De- 
cvmlier 19H5. 

An Equal Opportunities 
Employer. :93 31 7 i H3 


Trent Poly technic 

Cuntrn fur Exicnttliin -StudiBH 

LECTURER 
GRADE 11/ ■ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMMUNICATION 
STUDIES 

(L7.926 - £ 14.763 per iiuiitiin i 

Ail ontliunlastlr l.cc tun,r. 
With drivu uiid lull lutlvt-. I* 
raqulrad far thn (caching of 
voratlonnlly nrfontalad Cum- 
munlcntlon Studios. Thine 
■turlioi farm part of tha first 
phase of many aclance and 
engineering courses and 
candidates must bo able to 
rotate to atudenta In those 
discipline*. 

Industrial or Commercial 
axparlan-ra would ba advan¬ 
tageous as would be the ability 
to teach other aaporta of 'In¬ 
dustrial studies'. 

Further details and forms 
of application are available 
from the Stnff Officer. Trent 
Polytechnic. Burton Street. 
Nottingham NO) 4BU. Clos¬ 
ing dato 6th Decombar 1983. 
Fast Ref No. M0O63. 


City of London 
Polytechnic 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II 
IN ECONOMICS 

A vacancy haa arisen In the 
Department of Economics for 
a Temporary Lecturer II to 
teach Economics at flrat da- 

f ree lavol for tho partod 1st 
anuary 1986 to 30 June 
986. 

Tha successful candidate 
will have a good degree In 
Economics and will have an 
Interest and competence In 
Sodel Economics. 

Salary: £8,964 to £13.743 
(ind. London^allowance I. 

Application form and furth¬ 
er details available from the 
•tarr [tocords Orficor, City or 
London Polytechnic. 117-119 
Houndsdltcli, London ECS A 
TDU. ClosingJ date for receipt 
of applications 9 December 
1983. (910571 H3 


The Polytechnic 
Wolverhampton 


Teaching and research 

appointments 

Applications are invited for 
the following posts: 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
CONSTRUCTION 
STUDIES 

Prafarenca will be olven to 
profaaalanally qualified 

S raduntea with experience of 
racking and the industry. 
Proven leadership abilities 
and experience In academic 
development will bo essential 
attributes. 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

in BUSINESS INFORMATION 
ay STEMS. Prefaranca will ba 
given to those with exparl- 
ance/lcnowledne of develop¬ 
ments in orrTce technology, 
automation, distributed pro¬ 
cessing. networking or oper¬ 
ational research 

MARKETING) AND SMALL 
BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT. 
Applications to contribute to 
the teaching of marketing also 
to help with the development, 
ate of short courses nnd other 
work. 

MANAGEMENT TRAINING. 
Applicants to ba able lo con^ 
tribute lo tha toachlng/da- 
valapment of monanament/ 
training courses. Including 
allant boaad activities. 

TEMPORARY RESEAR¬ 
CHED, Racial Minority Ac¬ 
cess in Teacher Education and 
Employment. 

TEMPORARY RESEAR¬ 
CHER (FEU PROJECT). De¬ 
velop i no Self I soring groups 
for unemployed people. 

For furthar details and ap¬ 
plication forms contact Tha 
Establishment Clerk, Tha 
Moline ux. Wo Ivor he mot on 
WV1 IBB Telephone: Wol¬ 
verhampton ,10902) 710675 

«xt 226 (anaaplionti. HI 
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Polytechnics continued 


The Polytechnic 
of North London 


L3. 

re-advertisement 

Department of Food & Biological Sciences 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN CATERING 
AND INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 

Applications are invited for the above post. It is expected that the person 
appointed will have expartl se in rood and beverage operation and be 
able, at least initially, lo act as course lulor for the BSc Institutional 
management course. 

SALARY: El 4,787 - £18,327 (inclusive or London Allowance) 

Application forms and further information are obtainable tram The Per¬ 
sonnel Oflicer, The Polytechnic ol North London, Holfoway Road, 
London N.7.8DB Telephone 809-9913 (24 hourensworphone service) 
Closing date for Ihe receipt of application forma Is 14 days from lha 
appearance of this advert Isemanl. 

THE POLYTECHNIC OF NORTH LONDON IS 
AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 

(MK1J 


TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING AND METALLURGY 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER AND 
LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invfled tram suitably qualified applicants for the above 
posts. 

The Department has extsnsfve teaching and research commitments In 
Computer-Aided Engineering (CAE). The duties of the Principal Lecturer 
wtil include leadership of a new BTEC HND course In CAE. Applicants lor 
the Lecturer It/Sentor Lecturer post should have a strong background In 


ar annum. 
i per annum. 

Lecturer IVSentor Lecturer £7,928 - £12,708 (efficiency bar) - £13,785 
(work bad - £14,783 per annum. An appointment may be made at either 
Lecturer II or Senior Lecturer level but me salary on appointment wU be no 
greater than £13,785 per annum. 

Closing date tor applications: 31 December 1885. 

Application forma and lurtherparttou lets from the Personnel Section, 
Teeaalde Polytechnic, Borough Road, Middlesbrough,Cleveland,TS1 
3BN. Tel: (0842) 218121. Ext 4114. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


Salary; Principal Lecturer£15.308 (work bar) - £17,289 1 
The salary on appointment wm be no greater than £15,3 




PRO-RECTOR 

(Staffing) _ 

Applications are invited from parsons with a proven record 

of academic leadership in higher education for appointment 
lo this senior management post from 1st April 1988. 

The person appointed will be responsible for the allocation 
ol staff at all levels In the Polytechnic and will be expected 
to strengthen and develop staff development and training. 

Salary (Group 12) £26,666 p.a. 

Further details of this post may be obtained from tha 
Clerk to the Governing Body, Sunderland Polytechnic, 
Langham Tower, Ryhope Road,Sunderland 8R2 TEE 
to whom completed applications should be returned 
by 6th December 1S86. 
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SUNDERLAND 


POLYTECHNIC 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE POLYTECHNIC 

COMPUTER UNIT: 

COMPUTING ADVISER 

(SYSTEMS AND COMMUNICATIONS) 

(LECTURER II GRADE) 

Ref. ASO/86 

with sped tic responsibility lor support and development of computer 

log on systems pogramming and/or cornmunlGationa wlfl be anadvno- 
(age. Successful candidate will become one ol a number of advisers 
developing the eppfcatfon of computers In higher education. 

Tha Computer Unit provides a computing service lor teaching, research 
and administration fn the Polytechnic and operates or has access to a 
range ol mainframe, mini and micro computer systems. 

Salary - Burnham FE: Lecturer 11 £7,928-El 2 ,705 p*. 

For further do tells and application forms please a oil our 24 hour 
telephone answering service (0832 323128) or write enclosing a 
foolscap e.a.e. to Mlaa Elsie Thorpe, Admin, Asst. (Reoni(tmsnt), 
Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic, Ellison Bulldfna Ellleon Place, 
Newcastle upon Tyne NE1BST to whom completed forms should he 
returned quoting the ref. by 4th December 1088. pores) 


PORTSMOUTH 


Appl'coiioni oro invited to tfto following post 

Salary scale; Lecturer/Sonlor Leclurer £7,926 — 
£14,763 per annum 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS Ref: 114A 

PHYSICIST 

required to loach largely witNn the BSc Applied Phystre. BSc 
Physics end HND in Applied Physics and possibly the M-Sc In 
Microwave Solid Slate Physics. 

Candidates are sought with good honours degrees prelarabiy 
with post-graduate Industrial experience. Specialisation and a 
research interest In one ol Physical Electronics, Gplo-elec- 
ironies. Microwaves or Solid Stale Physics might be an advan¬ 
tage but enthusiasm In olher area3 would be acceptable. 

The appointment is to commence as soon as possible. 

Application forms and further particulars Irom Personnel OHIee, 
Nuffield Centre, Si Michaels Road. Portsmouth. 

Tel: 0705-825451 

Closing date For applications: 9th December 1965. 

(74362) 


POLYTECHNIC 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP/LECTURESHIPS IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited (ram candidates who possess a good honours dogma In 
Electrical and/or Electronic Enginowtng or a related discipline and preferably a Higher 
Dagiea. Applicants should have appropriate industrial and/or research experience In 
one or mom ol the tallowing subject areas: 

Digital Systems Computer Aided Engineering 

Software Engineering Analogue Electronics 

Power Engine Bring Comrunlcadona 

VLSI Design 

Tha successful candidates win bo required to leach on a range of postgraduate, 
degree and other comes and will be expected to undertake research and/or 
consultancy, at senior lecturer level, the person appointed wfll be expected to play a 
leadership role and candidates tor this post must have appropriate experience. 
Salary Scales (currently under review) 

Senior Lectureship E12.777-C18.104 
Lectureship E8.flBB-E13.7lB 

hi all cases, initial placing will depend upon approved experience and financial 
assistance towards the cost of removal expenses may be payable. 

Further particulars and application forma may be obtained from the Personnel 
Officer, Dundee CoUsgs of Teohnntogy, Ball Sheet, Dundee D01 1H3 with 
whom applications should be lodged by flth December IMS. 

(74960) 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
POLYTECHNIC 

Educational Davetopmanl Unit 

HEAD OF UNIT 

Grade V (New Post) 

8atary scale £16,098- £17,877p.a. (pay award pending). 
Todevefop and co-ordirmis Internal emphasis on learning 

continued Involvement In In-Service Teacher Education, 
Application forms and further particulars may be obtained 
from Ihe Personnel Section, North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic, College Road, Stoke-on-Trent, ST4 2DE. Tel: 
3-O-T (0782) 45531, Ext. 211. 

3oslno date for applications: 

1 1985. (70728) 



KINGSTON POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Business ft Social Science 
ONE YEAR FIXED TERM 
SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER II 
QUANTITATIVE METHODS 

from 1st January 1986 

We are seeking to appoint a lecturer to teach quantitative techniques in the 
context ot biameas and management courses. Familiarity with applications 
In addition to a sound theoratio base to essential. The use ol computing la 
embedded In all our courses and applicants should have experience of 
computing lechralogy end the ufte of applications packages; If they also 
offer broader Informallon technology experience it wouldoe an advantage. 
8alary £8604-£15441. 

Application forms and furtherdalans from Personnel 0H1», Kingston 
Po^rechnlc.Penrhyn Road, Kingston upon Thames, KT12EE. 

Tab 01-549 1366 ext 287. 

Closing date flth December 1985. 

(74964) 


PLEASE 

NOTE 


Classified copy deadlines 
for the following issues 

Friday 20th December, copy should arrive 
by 4pm Wednesday 11th December. 

Friday 27th December, copy should arrive 
by 4pm Monday 16th December, 

Friday 3rd January, copy should arrive by . 
4pm Wednesday 18th p^ember. ‘ I 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Colleges of Further Education 


:i AO Inner London 
HUCI Education Authority 


Principal 

SOUTHWARK COLLEGE 

Applications are Invited tor the post of Principal of Soulhwaik College lo 
commence on 1 Seplember 1 BBS, following the resignation of ihe present 
Principal. Mr. J.C.N. Baillle, In order to lake up Prlnclpalshlp with another 
Authority. 

The College Is organised into eight departments:- 

Chemlslry & Biology, Mathematics & Physics, Business Studies, Social A 
Community Studies. Creative, Vocational & Leisure Arts, English, 
General Education, Vocational Preparation. 

Tha Collage haB major branches at Tha Cut, Waterloo. SE1, Tanner 
Street, Bermondsey. SE1, Asylum Road, East Peckham, SE15, and 
Blackfr/ars Road. SE1, and smaller branches at other locations. 

Applicants should ba well qualified academically and possess a sound 
knowledge of further education, together with administrative experience 
at a senior level. 

Under the provisions of lha Burnham (Further Education) Report, Bib 
C ollage 19 In Group 7 and tha salary for (he post of Principal Is £24,606 per 
annum plus £1,038 London Allowance (subject to review). 

Further Information and application forms (to be returned by 13 December 
1985) may be obtained from the Education Officer (EO/FHE 4), Inner 
London Education Authority, Room 257A, The County Hall, London SEt 
7PB or by telephone, by ringing 01-833 7988. 

THIS IS A RE-ADVERTISEMEffT 


ILEA IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER 


(74971) 
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NEWMAN and WESTHILL 
2 Posts of 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS 

Tha poets ere in the joint Mathematics Department of Newman and 
Wasthill Collages. Tha Department 1 b responsible for a variety of 
Pre-ServlOD end In-Service Teacher Education courses. These 
IncludB Primary Honours B.Ed. Mein Subject Mathematics and 
Teaching Methods Primary, PGCE (Primary Mathematics Method) 
and a range of In-Service Diplomas and Certificates (at present 
mainly Secondary). 

Post 1. Applicants must have recent successful school-teaching 
experience ei Primary school level. It ie expected (hat the successful 
candidate will possess a degree, or equivalent, in Mathematics and/ 
or Education. The person appointed will be expected to contribute 
mainly to Primary Method courses, but the ability to contribute to 
tho B.Ed. Main Mathematics course would be an advantage. 

Past 2. Applicants must possess a higher degree In tha Mathemati¬ 
cal Sciences or have published research work of e comparable stan¬ 
dard. Candidates should have some teaching experience. The 
person appointed will be expected to contribute substantially to tha 
B.Ed. Main Subject Mathematics course ae well as other aspects of 
the Department's work. An ability to contribute to the teaching of 
tha Physical Sciences would be an advantage. 

Newman and Waathlll Collages are in Academic Association and 
work to a joint academic programme and timetable- Staff may be 
required to teach at both Colleges. One of the successful applicants 
will ba appointed to Newman, a Roman Catholic Vbluntary Cotiaga 
and the other to Wsathill, a Free Church Voluntary College. Appli¬ 
cants should be sympathetic to the Christian foundation of tha 
Callages. 

Further information Ib available from the Principal of either College. 
Closing data for applications; 6th December, 1985. 


Newman Collage 
Gennera Lana 
Bartley Green 
Birmingham B32 3NT 


Weathlll College 
Weoley Park Road 
Sally Oak 

Birmingham B29 BLL 


(729701 


Affiliated Colleges of tho 
University of Birmintjhiim 


Humberside College 
of Higher Education 

School or Applied Social 
Studies 

LECTURER W 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications ere Invited 
from suitably Qualified and 
experienced persons who 
would be able to contribute to 
the teaching nr Social Psychol- 
ocy on undo rerad ua te prafes- 
* .J!. and In-nervice courses 
within tha school. Expert ones 
In the areas or health, hund- 
J»nd disability, or nurafna 
would be particularly wel¬ 
comed. 

« L7af 7,9 - a6 sJtm? 5, cjE; 

saarisa? r ™ m a - 

KKK: 

gaae'S fiy-JBi'ret 

December 1 BBS. <91535) hs 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


REMINDER 

Copy tor Classi¬ 
fied Advertise¬ 
ments In The 
T.H.E.S. should 
arrive not later 
than 10am Mon¬ 
day proceeding 
publication. 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher Education continued 


EALING COLLEGE 
OF 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


LONDON 


The College Is a major institution of higher 
education in West London. The major part 
of the curriculum comprises over 20 CNAA 
courses Including honours degrees in 
Accounting, Applied Language Studios. 
Busin bbs StudfeB, Economics, Humanities, 
Law, Library Bnd Information Studies. 
Modern European Studies, postgraduate 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

The College wishes to make iwo apiiointmenta In this area- 

1. PL/SL IN 

COMPUTER STUDIES 

In (hs School of Economics and Accounilng with special 
reference (o accountancy. 

2.SL/LII IN 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

In ihB School ol Business Admlnlsnailon lo contribute to 
□rune* In business and secretarial atudles. 

SULII/LI IN 

QUANTITATIVE BUSINESS 
ANALYSIS 

Operational RseearchfStatlsilca lor bualnesa or olher 
specialisms considered. 

Lli/LI IN FOOD STUDIES 

To leech lood production systems end operational 
(TBtugemanl on a variety of courses. wlh an omphnais 
towards BTEC Higher National Diploma and HCIMA Pert B. 

LI I/Ll IN LAW (2 Posts) 

(II In the School ol Economics end Accounting. To loach 

mainly amploymem/commercial low. 

till In the School of Law and 5ocial Science. To tench on 


work at CNAA masters and diploma level 
and BTEC Higher Diploma and diplomas. As 
a consequence of ihe continued expansion 
and development of the Collage, in part 
derived from the decisions of the National 
Advisory Body, applications are invited from 
suitably qualified and experienced persons 
for the following post: 


undergraduate and other course*. 

HI MARKETING 

Graduate, preferably with I uglier degree and experience lo 
leach at degree end diploma level end develop marketing ,n 
the School of Hotel keeping and Catering. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
COMPUTER AIDED LEARNING 
FOR ACCOUNTING 

School ol Economics and Accounting 
A research Mai si ant la required tor a project which Involves 
the writing end evaluation ol CAL progremmai for 
accounting education. Applicants should have a higher 
degree and/or a qood honours degree In one ol tha 
following and an miernst in at least one other: 

Accounting. Business Studies. Computing or Education. 

TEMPORARY POSTS 
LI IN LAW 

(2 torma 1.1.88 - 31.7.861 fn the School ol Law and Sadat 
Scion co to teach at under graduate and othor levels. 

U IN SOCIOLOGY 

(1 Term 8.1.86 - 30.4.881 
12 posts! 

Ill In School ot Law and Social Science. 

Illl In School ot Business and Management lo teach on a 
range ol undergraduate and other courses. 



Mms the College 

ofRipon&York 
\Jf Stjohn 

Applications are invited for Ihe following posts in this Church of 
England Voluntary College of Higher Education. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAMMES 
(Principal Leclurer Scale £13,749-El 7,289) 

The Assistant Director should have a wide experience of 
Primary Schools and have proved a competent manager In a 
range of school-related activities Including curriculum 
innovations. Current Involvement In both Initial and In-Service 


Jn-Ssrvice commitments particularly in North Yorkshire and 
Humberside, recruiting on a regional and national basis. The 
wtiiegs accommodates a range of Teachers’ Centres. The 
1886 mSnt Bt ^ nnci P a * lecturer level will dale from 1st April 

Department of Professional Studies 
PRIMARY EDUCATION (7-12 years) 

(Lecturer Grade I I/Senior Lecturer scale £7,926- 
214,763) 

Ihe successful candidate will be well qualified, have recent 
Pflmafy leaching experience and knowledge of classroom 
language. An active interest in research would be an 
“vantage. The appointment at Lecturer Grade ll/Senlor 
J-0cturer level will oats from 1st April 1986 or earlier if 

Possible. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION (Early Years) 

(Lecturer Grade 11/Senior Lecturer scale £7,926- 
£14,763) 

A well qualified person wifh experience In the education of 
rwu? children is required. Knowledge of recent research In 
8 teaming within the classroom would be an 
rj^tege. The appointment at Lecturer Grade ll/Senlor 
I s ® 7 rer level will date from 1st September 1986. 


wm, York Y037EX lo whomcompleted tarn 
jora be returned to arrive not later lhan Monday 9th 
E®mber 1985. 



the College 
ofRipon&York 
Stjohn 


Personal 


April 1986. 


(£15-5-10■£ 17,406). The appomiinent will dale from 1st 


SALARY (Inclusive of London Weighting) 

P/L: C14787 to a possible max of £18327. S/L: £12771 to a possible max of £18327. 
Ul: £8964 - £13743. LI: £7245 • £12076. R.A.: £7500 - £8289. 

The permanent posts are tenable aa soon as possible up to 1st April 1988. 

Application forma and further details from: The Staffing Office, 

Ealing College of Higher Education, St. Mary's Road, Ealing, London W5 GRF. 
Closing data: 2nd December 1985. 


The Suffolk College of 
of Higher and 
Furthered u cation 

LECTURER 2/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN FINANCE 
AND ACCOUNTING 

nequlrart for 1 January or 
as noon ax possible tn teach a 
ratine of nccounllnp subjects 
mainly at professional and 
UNI) lovol. 

Applicants should have a 
professional qualification In 
accountancy and/or an 
appropriate daeraa. 

Salary scales: Tlio starting 
salary will ba at an appropri¬ 
ate point on one or other of 
lha following scales: Lecturer 
Grade 2 £7,92ft to £12,705. 
Senior Lecturer £11,733 to 
£14,763 Bnr to £13,7B5. 

The regulations relating to 
transfer from the lower to the 
higher scale, for those not 
Initially appointed to the lat¬ 
ter. will ba explained at inter¬ 
view. 

Further details and applica¬ 
tion form con be obtained 
from the Principal, Suffolk 
College. Rope Walk. Ipswich 
1P4 ILT, to whom completed 
forms should be returned 
within 14 days of this adver¬ 
tisement. PIoqbb send large 
■ae and quote post number 
5.4.B4- 

Suffolk County Council. 

West London Institute 
of Higher Education 

Department of Humanities 

LECTURER H 
IN AMERICAN 
STUDIES 

Applications are Invited ror 
the above post, commencing I 
January 19B6 or as soon as 
possible thereafter- The per¬ 
son appointed will contribute 
to the teaching of American 
Studies within tho Institute's 
S.A. Joint Honours degree 

E rogramme. The m“J° r 

aacnlng commitment will be 
that of American social his- 
ton- of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries: candi¬ 
dates should also have the 
ability to contribute to the 
historical or economic geogra¬ 
phy aspects of the American 
Studies course. Commitment 
will be required to single and 
interdisciplinary working and 
to team teaching. 

Salary Beale: £7.926 - 

12,705 + £678 Outer London 
Allowance. 

For further details and ap 

enssswsrag& 

or ‘^rsssss^tu: 


HfAD OF DEPARTMENT OF DESIGN AND 
TECHNOLOGY (Re-advertisement) 

2“S59' , " i S" s J° a P poinl a and resourceful leader lor mis 

wen established and expanding department. The department is 
jespunsible for teaching a wide range of courses validated by the 
University of Leads and C.N.A.A. 

ESS* ?°L a| te and application forms may be obtained from The 

Vnrt vn-i Sell 6 ! 8 of J™P° n and York st - John, Lord Mayor's Walk, 
York Y03 7EX, to whom completed forms should be returned to 
. arrive not later than MONDAY 16th December 1985. 7*967 


General Vacancies 


LOANS TO SALARIED WOMEN 
Jniin L.Vj >i,'nut,',| ..uim- di«. 
Snlnr|,.-,l VV. muni's F'osui; 
JjteM'S L-l'l-. I 7 r > llt-writ SI., 
vyi . |-nr wriiii'ii niKit,- imply 
. ('ll-73'l 1 7'J-V. < I lln3i Wat 

IMMEDIATE AhVANckk El OL¬ 
IO E'JiJ.nOU. Wrltti-ri t(:i-!ii-i nn 
rciiuCHt. iti->il>#ii(tl Iiiisi l.til., 
51 Dtivi.r Mi'ot. Pii .-mlIlly. 
I.on,Ion ty|A 4111. Phone 
Ol— -i'll 2T)34 ,ir 4*19 54 I 6 LOGO 


AM A 50 YEARS OLD GER¬ 
MAN PHYSICIAN .Hid llnvi- 
rented an upnr ■ iiioii I in h 
M: l'ilio>il.liiiiiin >,ii u Gt-rniHll 
ull-thurn IhI.i iid irom tivt. 
21*1 lrt Jen. 4th ll yim urc n 
iidmtmul | ni| n-H 1 m, misprir'- 
fcmuiillkn Ervillsh 

La<ly ■ nur li.,r. hoi olilei Ilian 
45 yunrt.. tvilllmi lo hold u 
ti:w EimjI 14li lanoua'in cl.LS.sn* 
fur me. Von arc rtmliully 
luvitcil. Plnuhr (uiitari me 
under ho* numhtr 1008 
THES, Priory Huuw, Si 
John■ n Laim. EC I M 4BX. 
(915601 H28 


POLICE STAFF COLLEGE 


Lecturer 

(Social and Legal Studies) 


* rtu- Col lege at Ilr.nnsh ill, rn-.i r 

I mm jM W fl-'' ¥ Basingstokf, Hams lias sraft" 

1, m s ^y m 1. m consist ing of police officers and 

civilian academics, who ovopcraic 
Jt 1 — closely in directing residential 

Ll L/Cl'ai UCllcSy coutses of varying l>ui substantial 

length and arc deployed in the 
tour integrated departments of 

Police Operations, Police Management Studies, Social and Legal 
Studies anJ Politics and Public Administration. 

The current vacancy is in the Social and Legal Studies department where 
you will be involved in developing training and research interests in tbe 
socio-lcgal field including all aspects of criminal justice and the socio- 
legal phenomena that condition it. 

Yon must have a degree with 1st or 2nd dais honours in Social Science 
with a strong emphasis in quantitative methods, teaching and 
research experience in higher education, with an ability to teach across all 
courses at the College. You should also preferably haw, or be currently 
engaged in reading for, .1 higher degree. 

Starting salary within the range of £8940-£15,480 according to 
qualifications and experience. Promotion prospects. 

For further details and an application form (to be returned by 9 December 
1985) write to Civil Service Commission, Alcncon Link. Basingstoke, 
Hants RG2I 1JB, or telephone Basingstoke (0256) 468551 (answering 

service operates outside 
office hours). 

HOME Ptease quote refj G/6705. 

f/^TJ Tlie Civil Service is mi equal 

vJr a IV^Xj opportun i ty employer 


Examiners 


SCOTTISH CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
SCE EXAMINATION 1986 


MARKERS 

(Ref: TH2'81/1) 


Applications are Invited for 
examined at the 1088 Scott 


Inimenl aa Markers Tn all subjects to be 
ertHIcats of Education examination. 


Applicants should have appro pi tale qualifications and experience In Hie 
subject concerned. 

VISITING EXAMINERS HOME 
ECONOMICS (FOOD AND 
N UTRITf ON)/M USIC 

(Ref: TH129) 

Application are Invited also from parsons experienced in leaching Home 
Economics (Food and Nutrition) on the Ordinary Grade, end from 
tsacheiB In Music on both the Ordinary and Htohgr Grades, lor 
aroolntment as Visiting Examiners at tha 1886 examination for tha 


tsachera In Music on both the Ordinary and Higher Grades, (or 
appointment as Visiting Examiners at the 1886 examination for tha 
ScottlBh Certificate of Education. Those appointed will be required to visit 
examination centres in connection with the practical tests In lha as 
subjects lo be held throughout Scotland from February to April, 1688. 
Appropriate subsistence allowances and travailing expenses are payable. 
Persons who acted as Markera/Visiting Examiners at tha 1986 
examination or who have already submitted application a will be 
considered automatically for appointment for the 1986 examination and 
should NOT apply again In response to this advertisement. 


Application forma, obtainable from the Director. Scottish 
Examination Board, Ironmllla Road, Dalkeith, Midlothian I 
should be returned 


should be rttumsd 
appropriate referee 




EH221LE, 

quote 


Research and 
Studentships 


University of 
Liverpool 

Institute or Human Ageing/ 

Department of Psychiatry 

Applications are Invited, for 
tho pnit of 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT/ 
SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT/ 
RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 

to work an n D-H.S.S. spon¬ 
sored evaluation of schemes 
dee in nod to provide 1 Homely 
cere' ror elderly mentally III 
people. The portion appointed 
will be expected to taka' re¬ 
sponsibility for research of 
the first of these sell ernes 
Which opened In Hlqh 
Wycombe. In January 1985.. 
Residence In High Wycombe 
will be essential, aa will fre¬ 
quent liaison visits to Liver¬ 
pool. Research experience III 
the Social Sciences or 
Psychiatry Involving work 
with elderly people would be 
all ndvanteae. Tlia project la 
financed far two yaers. 

Initial salary will be within 
tha ranya £6,310 - £10.710 
per annum. 

Applications, together with 
the names of throe referees, 
should be received not la (or 
than 6th December 1985. by 
tho Registrar. The University. 
P.O, Bo* 147. Liverpool LAB 
5BX, from whom further par— 
.Haulers - rany . be... obtained. 
Quote net; RV/219/THES. 
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Research and Studentships continued Industry and Commerce 


BRUNEL UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF GOVERNMENT 

Centre for the Study of 
Community and Race Relations 
Research Fellow Team Member 

Tiiq Cimia applications lor (ha pons ol Ho^aa>rh Fallow and roam 

F.ltmbiii terabla, in the first Instance, lot a period ol three roue. 

Tlifl Centre la a teaching and isssarch Bod/. funded hy the Home Olflce. 
to I towing a tecommendation of the Polico Training Council ila funelivn* ir« lo 
taicti and reieaich In the area of community and race relation*, and to aaslat 
in the da/olopineni of irsming in ihta area, initially and at a priomv far iha 
police aorvtce. Ttie Cenne is surfed by people with wide •>patience In 
raiaarch. training, education, social itrvices and community relations Two 
carving police otficaia at Superintendent rank are lull member# of the learn, 
and clou relatione between die Centra and othat parte of the Faculty ol Social 
Scrtncei are encouraged. 

The Centre la now leaking to recruit a furthar Flaaearch Falhrw. Approprlaio 
disciplines and ■■perlenca would include: tociolcgy. aoclal admimetraiion. 
educailort and training, or psychology. Tho Centra offer a stimulating oppor¬ 
tunities (ci ihote inteifitted In the itlahoniUp between rasa arch and policy 
itudiea and practical operational laiuat. Particular welcome will Oa given to 
applicants wth expenanco of eominunlty rolitwne and/or training. and a 
willingness to partlcupata in training programmes is esiential. 

The Carue n alio leaking a further Team Member wnh particular experience 
of community ralaiioni. which may have bean gained In Community relatione 
c ounc it a. local authoniioa or the voluntary aactor. Tho person appointed will 
be a hill member of the team, and will alio need to be willing to participate In 
training programmas Secondment from editing employers may bo poaaiblo 
In tome clicuniMiMai. subject 10 Iha agreement of the employers Apptop- 
nItaly qualified and aiperJanced candidaloa may be eligible to hold tho tltlo ol 
Riiaaich Fellow In the University. 

Tha salary for those poaii will bs wnhln the tenge lor flaseauh Fulloa curron- 
tty £7,820 id £12.630 plus E 1,297 par annum London Allowance, and wlihln 
tno range for Toom Loedora currently £7,B20 — £16,522 par annum plus 
£1,297 per annum London Alfawarca. baUt USSbonefHs. 

Application forma may ba obtalnod from the Peraonnol Socrotery, Brunei 
University, (/abridge. Middlesex, UBB 3PH on recolpt of a as If-addressed 
DrrvefopB. Closing date for receipt of appffoetlona: ID Dseembw 
19B8. IM 0«J 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE 

OXFORD 0X1 INF 

Studentships 

Open lo men or women graduates who wish to under¬ 
take research or post-graduate studies in economics, 
statistics, politics and government, sociology, recent 
economic, social and political history, industrial rela¬ 
tions, management studies, public and social admin¬ 
istration, or any other branch of the social studies. 
Studentships do not provide grants for fees or mainte¬ 
nance. Particulars from the Admissions Secretary. 
Applications, marked ‘Studentships’ as early as 
possible. 

t IIMUl 



RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
ENGINEERING 
MATERIALS 

Rweairti Aistaunt paw is aveleUe in 
iha 5irt>-Depart msni of Engineering 
MeU'kals op wall rerosmod with ihe 
growth end properties of Moystala of 
ntcKM-beea auperaloys. The bl-crystaJa 
yrtllbe immifiictured at FtAE Pyettockbut 
another aspects <ri um workwlllba carried 
out h Southampton Applicants should 
have a good lust degree m Mug rials 
Engineering or an aasoctaled subject, or 
have rafavun practical mpBrience In th la 
rwd 

Starting salary will be £7,621 dm 
amum am) regiairation for a Manor 
degraa la aapealod. 

Appucatlom (In dupllsnta] giving a brtot- 
ouniculian vttae and tho namo of two roT- 
crocs Bboukt bo sort to DAS. Copland. 
Tito Unlwraity, BouUiamptpn, S09 flNH. 
quoting roferenco number 2228. 

(70734) 


University of 


Courses 


as 


n 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 
fora 

MANAGEMENT TRAINER 

to join an established and effective team 


TADLEY COURT Is a management development and training centre, operating on a commercial basis. 

It caters primarily for the British and Overseas water Industries and requires additional trainers/tutors to 
meet Ihe growing demand for Its services. 

If you think you can make an effective contribution, designing, organising and presenting management 

training events In a knowledgeable, discerning and growing market.and can give skilled support 

lo delegates and customers alike.then TADLEY COURT would like to hear from you. 

We would expect you lo be creative, flexible and with lots of stamina - the kind of person who would 
welcome a chance to join a small, dedicated and enthusiastic team. 

In return, you can expect a very attractive salary, good fringe benefits and an excellent working 
environment, combined with a great deal of professional freedom and discretion. 

If this challenge appeals and you believe that you can provide us with what we want, please write to me, 
David Hughes, General Manager, enclosing a comprehensive CV, at:- 


Tadley Court Management Centre, Tadley Common Road, 
Tadley, Nr. Basingstoke, Hampshire RG26 6TB. 


WATER INDUSTRY TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


Administration 
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Department of Education and Science 

HM Inspectors 
of Schools 

Applications are invited from men and women, preferably aged 
between 35 and 45. for appointment in England as HM 
Inspectors. HM1 inspect educational institutions as pan of both 
geneml and specialist assignments and provide advice 10 the 
Department and throughout the education system. 

Current vacancies are for specialists in: 

(A) Primary Education 

Ref. 18/86 

Applicants should hove relevant teaching experience and know¬ 
ledge of current thinking and practice relating to the curriculum 
and lo school organisation within the 5-13 age range. U will be 
advantageous to have held a post of substantial responsibility In 
primary education and to have significant expertise and knowledge 
of a particular subject or curricular area. 

(B) Information Technology 

Ref. 19/86 

Applicants should have substantial teaching experience, and have 
worked with information technology in the context of the school 
curriculum. A background in primary schools or in computer- 
related disciplines in secondary schools or teaching training 
institutions would be advantageous. Those with experience of the 
development of curriculum materials, the training of teachers, 
school administration, or the use of computers in school 
administration will be welcomed. 

Starting salary for all posts is within the ranee £17,000- 
£22,900. Relocation expenses of up to £5,000 may be 
payable. 

Application forms (to be returned as soon as possible 
and not later than 13th December 1985) and further 
information may be obtained from Mrs S Willis, 
Department of Edudaiion and Science, 39 ’Kirk Road, 
London, SE1 7 PH. Telephone: 01-934 0798,0799,0800. 
The Civil Service is an equal opportunity employer. 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN 

THE T.H.E.S. 
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c. £14,000 West End 

Complementing tho loam In our Industrial Training, Tbstingand 

Uexeurch Department. 

Tills additional post is for t he development and promotion of Ihe 

Industrial Training and Hinting Services which include: 

• a consultancy sendee on achievement measurement; 

• the development of ussesament materials including multiple 
choice, written anti practical tests; 

• the provlsiun or training courses in testing tcchirfques. 

Applicants should: 

• have had several years experience in the development of 
achievement measures; 

• have the ability to explain clearly the requirements of test 
development to non-oxperts, both In Informal discussions and 
In forma) presentations and to prepare reference materials for 
their use; 

• hold a degree, preferably In Psychology, and have a working 
knowledge of statistics as applied to test theory; 

• have a dynamic approach to marketing activities; 

• ideally have had experience In an industrial or commercial 
setting. 

Send fall C.V. or ask for an application form from the 

Personnel Officer, City & Guilds of London Institute, 76 

Portland Place, London WIN 4AA or telephone 01-680 8050. 

City and Guilds 

C+3 


Christ Church College 
of Higher Education 


Core ora Advisory Service 

Application# ora Invited for 
tba poet of 

CAREERS OFFICER 

(8.0.1 £S, 075—CIO 1638 

in tha nawly re-organised 
enraara service at thta College 


rinnffflBU 



FOR DETAILS 
OF 

ADVERTISING 
IN THE 
THES 

PLEASE RING 
SUE PEPLOW 
01- 253 3000 
EXT. 226 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 22.11.85 
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Administration continued 



THE COUNCIL FOR 
NATIONAL ACADEMIC AWARDS 

Assistant Registrars - Two Posts 
Salary Scale: £12,771 - £18,327 p.a. 

Applications are invited for Assistant Registrar posts In Division 1 
lo cover responsibilities for the validation of courses and related 
activities In Science and Engineering and the Built Environment. 
In addition to his or her work in the above ffelds Ihe Assistant 
Registrars will be Involved in Ihe development ot the Council's 
academic policy generally. 

One post Is available from 1st Jan, 1986, the other from 1st Feb, 
1986. Both posts are for a fixed period terminating the end of 
August 1968. However the CdUncll would welcome applicants 
seconded by employers for a substantial part or all of that period. 
Candidates for the above posts should be well qualified academ¬ 
ically and/or professionally. Appropriate administrative experience 
In the field of Higher Education would be helpful. 

For further details, please contact: 

The Personnel and Training Officer 
The Council for National Academic Awards 
344 - 364 Grays Inn Road, 

London WC1X BBP 

Closing date for return of applications: 6th December, 1985 

(70730) 


University of 
Botswana 

BURSAR 

Application!! nro luvlt>til lor 
the above punt. 

Suitable < nnilUluti-d muni 
hold #n InternailiiiiiiUy rm r>ii- 
nlted professional qtiiillflrit- 
Uon In Accountancy nud tinvo 
tt least ten yearn' nupri'loucn 
Ins tertiary limtlniilon or at a 
senior level In u Inrun urnn- 
nlsailoa. Administrative skills 
ud experience in a rnniiMiti'- 
nsed anvlronnmnt nri* pnhoii- 

. Responsibilities Ini-lntlo riu- 
volopirw and cJirnrrlnu the 
financial ednilnlntration of tlto 
university, iiri'pitrnilnn of 
noMc/al atotcinonin mid rn- 
Wti. builui-u •-•i|>(l,«l anil ru- 
fwrsnt, adinlnUii'iitlon ol 
university i>rop»rtii-n. truat 
"•Ms, Invest moots mul lru.ur- 
nrs. In addition, ilm llnrvir 
anil uvormns ilm mtl- 
nr „ 1‘lijnlt nl I’lniit 
ASL‘' l »rv Snivl.i-N mul Hill 

womputinu Cnntrn. 

n.S5 1, P ,: *'20,36.1 pur nnntiin 
•’•HUli'il 
lllllllllllll. 

5" •ytyllir. i'll Hint Ion ,, l lo- 
w * n ‘ fi and family iiuNmiu>'N. 

Appltoailnitn to In. ho nt to 
DM# rP l, ! ,r,,r ' I'rlvtltl- 11 . 1,1 
eeliiJ??.. “Pff Il ‘"wuns. 
IWl r '‘‘on 13th Diii'Rinbnr 
ihni.iH C ‘\ n,l,, ( , U‘ , n |„ Hi.- UK 
OUld also HIMIll II ropy Ilf 

IO the 

Unn ilT- a °neritl, AhuocIo- 
SEJS-Coinmonwi.elHi Uni- 
36 (Ionian 
“•“•re, London VVCIH OPF. 

lh2r^?5. 1 fo^? 0 ^P® , with ,hn 

M"-"-" nocd to 


The Royal Society 

JUNIOR EXECUTIVE 
ASSISTANT/ 
EXECUTIVE 
ASSISTANT 

Applh‘utloni< are Invited 
front iinicluiilra for this now 
pout with Ihe Society's Holley 
Studios I'nil. Applicants, pre¬ 
ferably with a ulnntiric back- 
lironnd, should bo auod 22 • 27 
and Iiuvo an Interoat In nnrlon- 
nl science policy. Some oxporl- 
encc of cpinpnter analysis of 

3 uantltalliro duln In hlphly 
nnlrnblo ni le tln> nhillty to 
11 h!.• it word pro. rssor. Tim 
HiirnifiHfiil rniulliluln will In, 
uKpi.c t.'ii ntirlly to .-miNinn't 
mul niiilntnln u conn tutor I zed 
datiibuno or quantltutlvt, In- 
foriiinlluu nil partly to net an a 
rnniuirch DhllMiiilt urrona thn 
full nniHV i>( Hm Unit't ni-tivl- 
ties. 

A latuiriM'l in ufrnmil fur 
tlin-n yi'iu-h on n Hiilliry sralo of 
••Ittli'i-: I'h.T'iSf Id 1111,014 iirr 
UIIIIIUII nr £7.624 lo Cfl.27 4 
pin- ,1111111111 tlniliKlInu L.unilon 
rMlowiini ill ilinitniilliiii on nun 
mill pxpnrluiirn. 

Applh'uiluMn with t:v and 
Ilm nnimm of two ri'lnrnni! 
nIioiicI ba son* by 6th Uncem- 
ber 1 OHS to: Tha Assistant 
Sccrntnry. IFInoni o and 
Eainbllnhment) Tho Hoyal 
Society, 6 Carlton Ilonao Tcr- 
rnc*., London 8WIY 5AC1. 
Further detalla_ nro available 
on reaiianl. (OIS14) 1113 


Overseas 





Western Australian 
Institute of Technology 


The School of Civil Engineering offers professional 
degrees in civil and construction engineering; also 
graduate diplomas and masters' degrees by coursework 
and research, 

The Senior Lecturer In Structural Engineering will be 
responsible for the co-ordination ana future develop¬ 
ment of the structural analysis and design teaching areas 
within the School. The appointee will be expected to pro- 
vde academic and professional leadership; maintain 
close links with industry in relation to the industnal train¬ 
ee of undergraduates; strengthen research and further 
uBvelop sponsored R & D ana consultancy projects. 

A desirable background includes substantial industrial/ 
professional experience, higher academic qualification, 
a record of successful industrial research and previous 
•©aching experience. 

Applications close 31 December 19B5. 

Sonior Lectuw *35.203 ■ *41.029 (Auill (Subject 10 3.0% 

Simons Indurto tans lev eppotraw and family plus assist*™* wnh 
™Tw v »0*pent«s: Bupefanmaion. 

JjPPto-stlonBj Dalxiis uicloikna ramas and sodrewns of **** 

OmS «« tartar *n 31 Dncambsr «B9 

Wwiam Ausva'lsn Insutuie of Technology. Ron* SfrEfll. Ben tiey, 
SSSS.^W 8 ', 19102 ' A b*«hwe coiflatning udomtfkw m/» 

by Telex {AA 02983) or C«b)a(VyAlffrlCH)cithg Appe4rtnwnl» . 
fmersnoe number end your ref urn alrmaji address. 
plea» quae flef 837 HE5- 


Tenured Senior Lecturer 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING 


I)cp;\r(nicnl ol‘ Journalisni 
& Mass Communication 


Invites applications lor four tentative faculty aDDOintmentc 

folPoS n g fl ar S e e a P s ,ember '' 1986 ‘ We seek ^SSSSX 

•Television Nows. Candidates should have extensive 

aramfi^Rnri’rt 1 wntil ? 9 ,or 0f , Producing television news pro- 
? ad, 9 ® x PeGence will be considered a plus, as well as 
familiarity wilh ENG production techniques. 

•Science or Environmental Reporting: candid 

should have a specialty of reporting in these fields and should 
also have had broad experience in general news 

•Copy Editing. Candidates should have excellent copy 
editing skills, developed on newspapers, and the ability and 
interest to maintain a VDT system. 

For the positions described above, advanced degrees are 
preferred bur not required. 

•Media Analysis/Communication Theory: n, D 

in Communication with some professional media experience 
required to teach communication theory and research methods 
courses to undergraduates and precision journalism lo 
professional graduate students. Candidates should submit a 
statement of their research interests. 

Salaries are competitive and commensurate with qualifications 
and experience. Send cover letter and curriculm vitae 
indicating position of interest, to: 


NewYork 


Faculty of Arts & Science 
Dcpurimcm of Journalism 
& Muss Communication 

1021 Mam Building 
100 Washington Sauare East 
New York. New York 10003 USA 
AM- Prato*wr Richard Pel tow. Chair 


NYU li an Equal Opportunlty/AfllrmaUva Action Employer 



University of 
Toronto 

Tba Department of Geography 
Physical Geography 

Invitoa applications for a 
tonure-atream position at the 

ASSISTANT 

PROFESSOR 

rnnk hcofimfnn July 19B6. 
Cumllcintna Hliautd Have a 
Ph.D. on appointment tor 
aoon tlicmartor). Applicants 
should nntlery ofther or the 
following doacriptlona or 
aomo combination or the apo¬ 
dal lent Inn outlined. 

I. Physical Geographer 
With wall developed research 
intoroata In physical nrocosnoa 
and whom! tanclilng intoi-aat# 
Indudn prohlanis of land nmn- 
aaument. A rogtonal focus on 
Ihe Cunodlon Arctic nnd eub- 
ArcUo la (luairuhle. 

B. Physical Goographer 
with npednllzed training and 
roanai-rh inloroatn In romotn 
annetiiu and GIS, and with 
eubatantlvn Intereata In en¬ 
vironmental monltorlngand In 
a major branch of phyalcol 
gaoarnnhy. 

Tho poaltlon Is advertised 

J lending budget approval and 
n oonrormlty with dlroctlvoa 
from tho Deportment of Man¬ 
power and immigration that 
all uppllconts who are Cana¬ 
dian or who have lended- 
hnmloratton status will he 
considered flrat eubaoquently 
foreign nationals may be ev¬ 
aluated. Candidates should 
■and curriculum vitae. 
menu of teaching spaclallza- 
tlcma and research Intereata. 

R ina tha names or three re- 
ireea to: Profemaor J- Brit¬ 
ton. Chairman, Depert/nentof 
Geography' University or 
Toronto, Taronota, Ontario, 
Canada MSS 1A1. Before 
January 3 0 th 1BS6. 


Queen’s University 

APPOINTMENT 
IN PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophy Department 


'Eft 


_at P 5& hy Un?v e e°rSi?; 

invitee applTcatloni forma te- 


The 

ment 


nura trac 
nine 


■ applications for n te- 

rack appointment be gin- 

1 July. 1986. Ph.D. 


nlno 1 July. mao. 

sgOTay 

graduate and grfiduBtc 
teaching, end research. 

Salary commanaurata with 
aualiricatlons. 

Send curriculum vitae, and 
three letters of raferance. to 
Proreaeor A.P. Fell, Cludr- 
man. Department or pniloao- 
phy. Queen's University, 
Kingston, Ontario. C“n«ds 
K7L 3N6. Closing date for 
recaipt of application*. 80 
January, 1986. Both Woman 
end men are encouraged to 
apply. In accordance with 
Canadian Immigration re- 

auirementfl, thlfl jdvwp*® 

ment la directed particularly 
U Canadian cltUans and 
permanent resldanta. 


loiophy. Bunt 

aUN^Slony BrookIsaii 
affirmative . aotlon/aaual 
opportunity gducatpr and 

tmsr AK# 5 4A ' h i4 


Stony 

NY 


ff?S: 


UNITB8 "TATES.-Atiadamic 
positions at unlvaraltlta*. col- 
tesaa and other, institutions 
of higher and 

tion are regularly available In 
moat subject areas In all P»ni 
of tha United Sttttaa. For 
information on aubacription* 
to a monthly Bulletin provld- 


PLEASE 
MENTION THE 

T.H.E.S. 

when replying 
to advertisements 


University of 
Toronto 

PI an n I n a/G aoar aph y/Po I lc y 
Analysis 

The Department of Geography 

Invites applications for a 
tonure-atream poaltlon at tho 

ASSISTANT 

PROFESSOR 

rank In Social Planning and 
Policy Analysis, beginning 
July 1986. Tho succaeariil 
rundlduto will teach graduate 
coureaa In the Programme In 
Planning an wall as couraea In 
Ihe Goography undararaduBte 
programme. 

Candidates should have a 
Ph.D. on appointment lor 
aoon thereafter) In Plnnnlnn, 
Geography. Policy Analyala or 
a related discipline. They 
eliould have strong back¬ 
ground preparation and re¬ 
search Intereata In the Institu¬ 
tional and organizational 
dynamics of policy making. 
Including planning and 
buduatliia process os, Intar- 

S vernmental relations, and 
n Interaction botwnen 
bureaucratic and political de¬ 
cision making, They should. In 
addition, demonstrate an In¬ 
terest In developing research 
In Canadian aoclal policy and 
programnios. particularly at 
the faderal and provincial 
levale. 

Candidates should send 
curriculum vitae, statements 
of teaching anode 11 cations and 
research Interests, plus the 
names of three referees cai 
Professor J. Britton, Chair¬ 
man, Department of Geogra¬ 
phy, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
MSS 1A1. Before Janus 
30th 1986, [91934) 


SENIOR SCHOLARS 
SUNY Stony Brook 

seeks a distinguished 

SENIOR SCHOLAR 

for a developing Human¬ 
ities Institute. Scholars with 
outstanding records from any 
humanities or orta discipline 
will bo considered. Afflrme- 
tlve action/equal opportunity 
candldatea are Invited to 
apply. 

Inquiries and dossiers may 
ba aant to Professor Sidney 
Galber, Department of Phl- 



THE AMERICAN UNIVERSIT Y 
IN CAIRO 

AppliiMlkoK nrc invited for liic tallmving faeullv op'.-niiigs. 

MODERN MIDDLE EAST HISTORY 

I cacli JtJih- and I'.hh-cenmi) history, nunk-m mmcmLntv in hUin. jnd 
survey Arah hisiury. 

CLASSICAL ARABIC LITERATURE AND ISLAMIC 
STUDIES 

Teach survey ol cluuic&t Arabic literature, pre-Islamic and early Islamic 
literature, dasvic.il literaiurc in ihe Abband period, studies in the rjur .m 
and in Ihn Khaldun, classical Arabic lilcr.ilurc in (ranslniion, and history 
of Arabic literary criticism. 

ECONOMICS 

Economist competent in monetary economics and micro theory ic* leach 
money and banking, intermediate microeconomics, advanced micro the¬ 
ory. and history nf economic thought. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

Teach courses in design of mechanical systems wilh emphasis on CAD/ 
CAM. 

MATERIAL ENGINEERING 

Tench courses in engineering materials, structure and properties, testing 
and inspection, mechanics ofmaic rials, physical metallurgy, and corrosion 
engineering. 

MATHEMATICS 

Two openings for faculty to leach a broad spectrum of courses including 
calculus, differential equations, discrete mathematics, statistics, and 
numerical analysis. 

TEFL/LINGUISTICS 

Two openings: one to leach In at least three of these areas - language 
acquisition, leaching methods, phonology, syntax,conirastivc/cnor anal¬ 
ysis. psycholinguistics, sociolinguistics; ihe other lo direct research In 
resting nnd nssuraic responsibility for ihe testing unit and to icnch (part- 
time) courses in testing and research methods. Bolh facully will supervise 
M.A. theses in Ihe TEFL program. 

ENGLISH 

Instructor wilh Ihe M.A. degree in TEFL or in English literature to leach 
freshman courses In writing, rhetoric, und introduction to research. 

Ph.D degree required for all openings except the last (English). The 
language of Instruction is English. All positions arc two-year appointments 
(renewal possible) beginning in September 1986. 

Salary according to qualifications and experience. Air travel, housing and 
schooling Included for expatriates. 

Write, with resume, lot Dean of the Faculty, The American Unlvei 
Cairo, 866 United Nations Plaza, New Yo 
December 31st, 1985. 


In 

oek, NY 10017, USA, before 

(70739) 


Australia 

The New South Wales 
Institute of 
Technology 
Sydney 

Equal Employment 
Opportunity la Institute Policy 

School Of nualnoaa and Public 
Administration 

LECTURERS 

SA2fi.236-«A34.467 p.a. 

The School or Business and 
Public Adminlatraton is In¬ 
volved In teaching, research 
and consulting in the areas of 
Applied Psychology. Employ¬ 
ment Relations, Organisation 
and Management, Operations 
Management, Policy Planning 
and Strategy, and Public Sec¬ 
tor Management. 

Requirements: Teaching 

assignments would be at both 

t iraduata and undergraduate 
avals and applicants would be 
expected lo nave research In¬ 
terest, as wall si academic 
qualifications at post¬ 
graduate level. In dledpllnea 
relevant to the positions spe¬ 
cif I ad. Praforably tha appli¬ 
cants will also hava back-up 
strength In a second of tlie 
areas covered by tha School. 
Practical management experi¬ 
ence In essential. while 
teaching experience at tertiary 
level, though desirable, le not 
essential. Some knowledge of 
tha use of computera as aide to 
management daclalon-tnaking 
woulu ba advantageous. 

LECTURER 

INMANAGEMENT 

Department ol Strategic and 
Quantitative Management 

Applicants should possess 
skills In managing organisa¬ 
tion change and In designing 
organisations. Tha nppolntae 
would be required to lecture 
from among a number of 
'eubieoia offered by the De¬ 
partment, such as Organlen- 
nonel Analyala and Design, 
Organisational Chyanga and 

t on De¬ 
nt I and 
□ aerial Skills Work¬ 
shop end Managomaat or 
Orgenlaatlona. 

LECTURER 
IN MANAGEMENT 

Department or Organisational 
Baliovlour 

The successful - applicant 
will be required to teach and 
research In the subject area of 
Organisational Behaviour. 
Depending on qualifications 
and experience, tho appointee 
may also expect to teach and 
research In related areas such 
ea Applied Psychology, Em¬ 
ployment Relations, and 
Organisation and Manage¬ 
ment. 

An In format Ion sheet la 
avalidblQ from (he address 
below- 

A senior officer of tha 
. Inatiruta will be In London In 
early December for selected 
interviews. 

Closing date: Friday, 2Bth 
November. 1919. 

Applications including full 
details of academic.and pro¬ 
fessional background, plus tha 
names and addresses of three 
referees from whom confiden¬ 
tial pop orta can ba obtained, 
should ba forwarded to:- The 
Director, New Jlotith Wales 
.66 


Utssniuuonii uiirani 

Adaption, Organlaatic 
velopment, Manngamor 
II, Managerial Skills 


Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute 

FACULTY 
POSITIONS IN 
ELECTRONICS AND 
COMPUTER 
ENGINEERING 
SCIENCE 

WPi la ihe third oldest 
engineering college In the 
USA. It offers nochelora, 
Masters, and Ph.D. degrees 
and hun tnmn 2 .500 under¬ 
graduate students and 1.200 
graduate students- IVIU Is 
aggressively expand 111 a Ha 
taachliigaud researchactlvlten 
In the computer area and la 
aaoklng a lew highly qualilioii 
and motivated people to join 
Its outstanding faculty. Ra¬ 
sta rcli IS bolng actively pur¬ 
sued In Artificial Intcillliiniicn. 
Real-Time System. Mlcroclec- 
tronica and VLSI 

Architectures. Graphics, Im¬ 
age Processing, Systems/ 
Robot k-«, Networks. Por- 
formanco Evaluation. Du to 
Base Techniques, and Operat¬ 
ing Systems: but people with 
other specialItloa would he 
welcome. 

Posit loan are ovnlluble at 
Iha Assistant and Aasocloto 
Professor level With the posal- 
blllty or on appointment at the 
Full Frofansor level for candi¬ 
dates ot wlda professional 
renown. Candidates must 
have nn earned Ph.D. and on 
extensive computer 

analneerlnu/ariPiice back¬ 
ground. Salnrliia lorn 9 month 
contract atari at *33.000 for 
Assistant Professors with re¬ 
cant Doctorates. Candidates 
must ba prepared to teach at 
both thn undergraduate and 
graduate level and to actively 
pursue their own research. 
Extensive opportunities exist 
for consulting and summer 
employment with Ihn many 
high technology companies in 
Massachusetts. 

WPI la located in the heart 
or beautiful Worcester Coun¬ 
ty. 30 miles went or Boston. 
Worcester and Boston oner an 
extonalvn cultural environ¬ 
ment with many ihautres. 
orchestras, museums, and. 
good restaurants. The 
Worcester area offers the pos¬ 
sibility of urban or country 
living with ready access to tha 
mountains and the seashore. 
It Is an excellent place to raise 
a Tamlly. 

Appointments will ba nn a 
visiting f I yoar) or permanent 
basis. Those neokina perma¬ 
nent appointments muni be 
eligible for permanent resi¬ 
dent visa status in the UBA. 
Travel expenses and moat ro¬ 
le cat Ian expenses < far perma¬ 
nent positional will be paid by 
WPI. Interested candidates 
arc Invited to send their biog¬ 
raphies and list of publica¬ 
tions to Profeasor Peter 
Green, (wlio received Ills 
Ph.D. degree from Leedn Unl- 
veralty). Department of Elec¬ 
trical Engineering. Worcester 
Poly technic Institute. Worces¬ 
ter. Maas. 01609, U.6.A. In¬ 
terviews will be Held In tho 
United Kingdom this winter 
with appointments to atari In 
the aummor of IBB6. 

(916031K14 


REMINDER 

CriPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN 

THE T.H.E.S. 

KBOULD ARRIVE NOT LATER IVAN 

10AM MONDAY 
PRECEEDING 

PUBLICATION) 


























































































































